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ONE 


Are Strong National Identities 
Harmful for Peace? 


A history of conflict and distrust can inflame disputes between neighboring 
countries. Conflict between states may evoke resentment, but some regions 
have found it especially difficult to overcome painful history. In Northeast 
Asia, negative remnants of history continue to shape the current political 
fault lines (Cho and Park 2011). Historical animosity filters down into all 
aspects of relations, keeping states from agreeing to put the past in the 
past and move forward (Cha 2003). In media and government circles, this 
phenomenon—where remnants of aggression and injury serve to inhibit 
present-day cooperation—is commonly referred to as the “history prob- 
lem” (Berger 2008).' 

In numerous unresolved historical disputes between China, Japan, and 
South Korea concerning wartime atrocities, national pride has been blamed 
as a cause. In April 2005, when anti-Japanese mass movements broke out 
in more than thirty Chinese cities following then-Japanese Prime Minister 
Junichiro Koizumi’s visits to the controversial Yasukuni Shrine,’ pundits 
emphasized the elements of national pride that still plague the countries’ 
relations well into the twenty-first century (Chan and Bridges 2006). When 
Japanese and South Korean civil society clashed over a statue commemo- 
rating wartime sex slaves, or “comfort women,” commentators highlighted 
the “deep [ . . . ] national identity and pride” rooted in the issues that 
make resolution challenging (Everard 2014; Fisher 2013; Hamilton 2014; 
Kimura 2019; Kindig 2019). 


2 Pride, Not Prejudice 


Throughout the twentieth century, strong pride in and love of one’s 
nation have been noted as major contributory factors in war. From this per- 
spective, distinctive attachment and allegiance to different nations divide 
people and generate conflict between countries, prompting ego-enhancing 
social comparisons and discriminatory behavior toward other nations 
(Dunn 1999; Herrmann, Isernia, and Segatti 2009; Nussbaum et al. 1996; 
Spinner-Halev and Theiss-Morse 2003). In Asia, specialists have written 
that “the power and persistence of national identity is one of the most 
important obstacles to the forging of a productive partnership” between 
Northeast Asian states (Glosserman and Snyder 2015). 

Noting clashes of strong nationalism around the world, particularly in 
areas like Northeast Asia, numerous researchers argue that more peace- 
ful relations are likely only if countries submerge or paper over existing 
national identities by promoting universalism, through cultural conver- 
gence or the embracing of overarching commonalities such as “Asian-ness” 
(Gaertner and Dovidio 2014; Kupchan 2010). This could also be achieved 
through the formation of a tighter community like the European Union 
(Haas 1958; Rosamond 2000), emphasis on cosmopolitan humanity (Held 
2003), or through the homogenizing effects of globalization (Ohmae 
1995). According to these scholars, the persistence of individual national 
identities in each country leads to a continuation of conflict. Yet some have 
questioned whether strong national identities are always impediments to 
peace, as they have coexisted with international cooperation. How do we 
make sense of this? 

This book argues that nations can in fact build trust and reconcile 
with each other when each affirms’ its own national identity.* To “affirm” 
a national identity means to bolster a positive image of one’s country 
(Cehajié-Clancy et al. 2o11). Researchers have identified that national 
identity is an attachment to one’s country with no necessary implication 
for how one feels toward other countries (Huddy 2013; Mummendey et al. 
2001; Sniderman et al. 2004). In other words, national identity can gener- 
ate a sense of liking for conationals but does not necessarily confer a hatred 
of outsiders (Huddy and Del Ponte 2020). Therefore, national identity 
is not always manifested in prejudice toward other nations and does not 
always translate into xenophobia (Hopkins 2001). I focus on national iden- 
tity as the psychological foundation of belonging to a nation upon which 
national pride, attachment, and nationalistic attitudes form (Smith 1993; 
Tajfel 1978; Wimmer 2017). I distinguish and highlight a positive element 
of national identity from its frequently linked darker components: one that 
emphasizes attachment to one’s nation, without an attitude of arrogant 
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superiority over other nations. Affirmation is thus a seemingly counter- 
intuitive approach that stresses that through a reflection on group values, 
people actually come to act in less defensive ways toward other groups. 
This book argues that affirmation of strong national identities can have 
pacifying effects in world politics and serve as a more feasible and effective 
way to build peaceful relations. 

Sharpened national identity can have positive aggregate effects in times 
when widespread national pride is framed as inward-looking. For example, 
political, economic, or cultural pride and confidence of one’s country may 
spring from awareness of how far one’s country has come in comparison to 
its past, rather than perceived superiority over another country. Through- 
out the book I give examples of historical cases such as the Sino-Japanese 
“honeymoon” phase of the 1970s and early 1980s, which coincided with a 
period of revitalized national identity in both countries (He 2009; Sasaki 
2001). With the help of policy, media, and rhetoric in framing the height- 
ened national self-confidence toward a willingness to reach out to its 
neighbor and overcome the past, the China-Japan dyad—which has been 
portrayed as the most war-prone in the world (The Economist 2012, 2013, 
2015)—exhibited a series of reconciliatory gestures and reciprocation, cre- 
ating a period experts describe as “representing the peak of the bilateral 
relationship not just in the postwar era, but in all of history” (Reilly 2012; 
see also [jiri 1996; Soeya 1995). On the other hand, strengthening national 
identity based on xenophobia and supremacy over a coexistent other can 
invite prejudicial effects and downsides of national pride.° 

I investigate three main impediments to international reconciliation’ 
and ways to overcome them. If each national population reaffirms posi- 
tive aspects of its own distinctive identity, countries with a history of con- 
flict can move closer to overcoming distrust, reluctance to admit guilt, and 
negative perceptions of one another. My results point to the promise of 
turning a strong national identity upon itself—or, in other words, activating 
salience in the public’s positive meanings of national belonging to switch 
off rather than fuel the negative aspects of nationalism such as xenophobia 
or chauvinism. 


1.1 “Embrace Commonality, Downplay Differences” 
Numerous studies have suggested that for antagonistic groups to reconcile, 


they must promote a sense of commonality through a shared identity that 
sets aside existing subidentities and downplays differences (Allport 1954; 
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Gaertner and Dovidio 2014; Nussbaum 1994; Putnam 2007; Riek et al. 
2010), as the distinction between groups itself promotes bias (Brewer 1999; 
Jackson and Smith 1999; Simon, Kulla, and Zobel 1995; Stets and Burke 
2000; Tajfel and Turner 1979; Tajfel 1981; Turner et al. 1987). However, 
this is much easier theorized than done. 

What’s wrong with the prevailing prescription? A review of news head- 
lines from around the world suggests that the prospect of achieving rec- 
onciliation through an erosion of existing identities is doubtful. Even with 
forces of globalization, regional integration (e.g., the European Union, the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations), and the proliferation of trans- 
national organizations, we have not seen a decline in national identities. 
Predictions of withering nationalism or an obsolete nation-state (Ohmae 
1995) have yet to be borne out, and nationalist interstate tensions loom 
ominously large in many parts of the world. Furthermore, even within 
states, conflicts based on ethnic, linguistic, or religious identities remain 
undiminished today, as witnessed in areas of intrastate uprising such as 
Iraq, China, and Russia. 

Strategies that involve a weakening of existing identities are also costly 
in terms of difficulty, time, and risk. National identities are usually deeply 
ingrained and socialized into their members’ mindsets. ‘These identities 
influence feelings, cognition, and behavior in everyday life. People do not, 
and in many cases cannot, simply abandon or switch identities associated 
with family or heritage overnight. 

Moreover, integrating countries into a larger group carries the risk of 
backfiring. Most people crave some sense of belonging (Brewer 2003). 
Since national identities are deeply ingrained in people’s minds, any seem- 
ingly forced attempt to weaken or alter these identities may be perceived 
as a threat to ontological security and thus meet fierce resistance (Mit- 
zen 2006; Steele 2008). Consequently, reconciliation may be much harder 
to achieve when the process requires doing away with identities that are 
deeply socialized into people’s minds from a very young age. For these 
reasons, attempts to achieve trust, cooperation, or reconciliation between 
countries by weakening national identities appear highly questionable. 

It seems that we have not yet found an adequate means of coexisting 
peacefully in all our global diversity. A key step may lie in challenging two 
existing notions. First, while distinctive national identities may appear to be 
the cause for international conflict, peace does not require cultural homo- 
geneity or assimilation around some united commonality—the clichéd 
“melting pot.” Instead, recognition of subgroups in their diverse authen- 
ticity, and a world where such groups can be respected by and coexist with 
their different identities, is a better and more realistic route to peace. 
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Second, strong national identities and pride can have positive effects 
for peace. This approach reflects the liberal nationalist thesis that empha- 
sizes the virtues of independent nations and nationalisms. According to 
liberal nationalists, respect for independent nations and national belonging 
secures a sense of dignity in people that provides a basis for international 
peace and cooperation (Glover 1997; Kymlicka 1998; Mazzini 2009; Miller 
1995; Tamir 1995; Taylor 1998; Walzer 2008). As will be seen, compromis- 
ing or converging existing national identities are not necessary for recon- 
ciliation between past adversaries. 


1.2 How Can National Identity Affirmation Promote 
International Reconciliation? 


Rather than try to weaken categories of identification, I suggest an alterna- 
tive approach to boosting trust, guilt recognition, and positive perception 
between countries: through strengthening of existing national identities. 
Building on psychological theories of identity affirmation, I apply them to 
the national identity level as a way to promote peace between countries. By 
reflecting on values that are important to one’s country, people of a given 
country are able to be less defensive in their dealings with another country 
(Sherman et al. 2007; Steele 1988). This tendency to be less defensive is 
consistent with the idea that clarity and security in the sense of who you 
are, or what it means to be part of a group, increases tolerance toward oth- 
ers, even a past adversary. I investigate how identity affirmation works at a 
group level, in particular with regard to national identities. 

How can affirming one’s national identity promote reconciliation? Psy- 
chologists have made an important distinction between out-group hate 
and in-group love (Brewer 1999). Attachment to a nation can be similarly 
separated into two components: an outward-looking component of chau- 
vinism (the nastier variant of nationalism), which entails comparison and 
superiority; and a purely inward-looking component, which involves affir- 
mation and reclarification of what it means to be part of a group (Spinner- 
Halev and Theiss-Morse 2003). This inward-looking component applied 
to countries denotes a reinforcement of one’s national identity, and it can 
have positive effects for public sentiment across countries. Indeed, recent 
studies find national attachment increases trust, while chauvinism has the 
opposite effect (Gustavsson and Stendahl 2020). In other words, attach- 
ment to one’s own country does not automatically mean hostility toward 
other countries (Herrmann, Isernia, and Segatti 2009). Affirmation of 
national identity does not have to involve comparison with an “other”—it 
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can promote the effect of elevating the self without necessarily putting 
down the other. In this sense, affirmation provides a route to peaceful coex- 
istence of groups and should be promoted in a way that is distinct from 
chauvinism and xenophobic self-esteem. 


1.3 Three Obstacles to Peace and Security: Distrust, Guilt 
Avoidance, and Negative Images 


In separate chapters, I empirically examine trust, guilt recognition, and 
perception in international reconciliation. I use these three variables as 
central to reconciliation for three reasons. First, relations between numer- 
ous countries have been fraught with distrust. Chronic distrust between 
people in countries with lasting memories of conflict prevents institutional 
cooperation and heightens the publics’ perception of threats to security. 
In order for states suffering from a negative past to overcome historical 
grievances, an increase in interstate trust is essential. In my study of trust, 
I focus on trust among the general public, assuming that small changes 
in the public psyche can alter overall public opinion and eventually affect 
political change between states on a larger level. As we will discover, two 
different types of trust—strategic and moralistic—are required for institu- 
tional cooperation and alleviation of security dilemmas, respectively. 

A second issue that recurs in postconflict areas and seriously impedes 
reconciliation is guilt recognition. This often becomes an important mat- 
ter for the comparatively weaker state or group of people who believe they 
were victimized in a conflict. To them, acknowledgment of guilt by the more 
dominant power becomes an issue of achieving justice and restoration. 

Conflict resolution specialists stress that denials of past aggression or 
atrocities elevate fear and tension between past adversaries, but this is not 
always a simple matter (Berger 2003; Lebow 2004). When it comes to 
guilt for historical deeds, there is a temporal gap between today’s younger 
generation and their ancestors who were directly involved in past conflict. 
For example, among Japanese today there is a divide between those who 
argue the current Japanese government and people must admit guilt for 
the country’s past actions, and those who think it is unfair to demand repa- 
ration from a younger generation of Japanese who have no memory of war. 
Should those who personally have no responsibility for atrocities of the 
past need to pay for something they never did? To address this problem, I 
examine when people will or will not admit guilt about an in-group mem- 
ber’s behavior, even when they themselves never participated in the act. 
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Experts note numerous areas around the world where the issue of guilt 
recognition and reparation for the past are at the core of whether groups 
with a history of conflict can successfully mend relations or not. These 
cases include Israeli-Palestinian relations, Bosnian Serbs’ involvement in 
the Srebrenica genocide and other incidents against non-Serbs (Cehajié- 
Clancy et al. 2011), Canadian treatment of Aboriginal people (Gunn and 
Wilson 2011), and racial politics within the United States (Harvey and 
Oswald 2006). For decades, Chinese and South Koreans have denounced 
Japanese remembrance as unapologetic, citing statements made by Japa- 
nese leaders and omissions from Japanese history textbooks (Kim 2008; 
‘Tselichtchev 2018). In Northeast Asia, the inability of states to come to 
terms with their past has become a powerful symbol for a host of prob- 
lems that define the area’s international relations. At the time of writing, 
seventy-four years have passed since the end of World War II and Japan’s 
hold on the Korean peninsula as well as parts of China, but the countries 
have yet to come to grips with their painful history. 

Finally, besides distrust and guilt avoidance, overall negative percep- 
tions of other countries have toxic consequences for international relations 
as well. People might perceive another country as a potentially cooperative 
ally or a competitive enemy. Perceptions that this country has ill motives 
and goals that are incompatible with one’s own can threaten international 
security and even initiate war (Kray et al. 2010; Lebow 1984). When citi- 
zens base such judgments solely on what happened in the past, this can have 
particularly chilling prospects for already-strained relations in the present. 

Perceptions of other countries and their implications for interna- 
tional relations have a lot to do with the concept of images (Herrmann and 
Fischerkeller 1995). Image theory—which specifies the conditions under 
which an ally or enemy image of a country is expected to appear—will 
aid our examination of the relationship between the public’s psychology 
of perception and how it can boost positivity in images in world politics. 


1.4 Policy Implications 


This project focuses on how to shift entrenched public opinion that oth- 
erwise impedes foreign policy developments. Specifically, chronic distrust 
and negative images of other countries among the public in China, Japan, 
and South Korea often inhibit cooperative foreign policy that would be 
beneficial to those nations. In a region where nationalist sentiment is of 
great importance to the public, it is unlikely that any state leader who 
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decides to drastically shift to cooperative foreign policy with neighbor 
states by setting aside nationalism will be popular. This is especially true 
for leaders who must win elections in democracies. In Japan and South 
Korea, where leaders are selected through democratic elections, low popu- 
larity means low public support through votes. 

National identity affirmation (NIA) can help detach the public from 
historical bitterness and dominant negative images, and move toward cool- 
headed reasoning of self-interest in cooperation. Affirming national iden- 
tities could be a more viable and appealing approach for national leaders 
who wish to obtain the benefit of international cooperation with a past 
adversary but are hesitant to take actions objectionable to their own citi- 
zens. Nationalisms remain vigorous in China, Japan, and South Korea, so 
leaders must take them into account as they build new international ties. 
Consequently, when elites find economic, strategic, or geopolitical reasons 
to build new forms of cooperation among nations with histories of conflict, 
mutual affirmation of national identities offers a better route forward than 
attempting to downplay long-standing group identities. 

“Cold politics, warm economics” is a phrase that a Chinese official used 
to characterize international relations in Northeast Asia.’ China, Japan, 
and South Korea already trade heavily, and it would make a lot of sense for 
them to work more closely together because they have much to gain from 
cooperation. They are arguably three of the most economically successful 
countries of the past half-century. All three countries came out of World 
War II and/or post-World War II conflicts deeply impoverished and politi- 
cally broken, but they have since become the two largest economies (China 
and Japan) and fourth-largest economy (South Korea) in Asia. With shared 
concerns about North Korea, the countries stand to gain significantly from 
working together. However, the three countries have had very limited suc- 
cess at cooperating with one another (Reynolds and Lee 2019). 

In this sense, the workings of NIA theory can present a useful guide 
for elites and policymakers. Even when leaders perceive possible win-win 
benefits from cooperation, mutual suspicion and fear in the public may 
prevent leaders from pursuing cooperative policy and amplify the exces- 
sive tension between the countries. In cases where there is clear interest 
in cooperating but the public is openly hostile toward and thus unwilling 
to support cooperation with another nation-state, NIA can offer a way for 
these publics to dispassionately realize the benefit of cooperation. As we 
will see in chapters 7 and 8, NIA can move those who are most extremely 
opposed to a policy into a more moderate middle-zone, through a lowered 
defensiveness about their in-group. 
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1.4.1 Implications for the United States and the World 


Antipathy between these three prosperous economies has broader implica- 
tions for the world, and is especially troubling for the United States. First, 
heightened security fears between the countries threaten to embroil the 
United States and other states in their disputes. Territorial disputes over 
Diaoyu/Senkaku between China and Japan and the Takeshima/Dokdo 
islands between Japan and South Korea raise the dreaded prospect that the 
United States and Russia, among others, may face entrapment issues over 
the need to support allies should tensions escalate to militarized conflict 
(Glosserman and Snyder 2015). Regarding controversy in disputed waters 
between Japan and South Korea, Mintaro Oba, a former U.S. diplomat 
who worked on Korean Peninsula issues, remarked, “That this is the area 
where we’ve seen so much tension lately is undoubtedly very worrying to 
Washington” (Reynolds and Lee 20169). 

Second, obstacles that impede cooperation between the triangular alli- 
ance of the United States, Japan, and South Korea are a cause for concern 
(Choe and Gladstone 2018). At a time of difficult transitions and diplomacy 
on the Korean Peninsula and unease in U.S.-China relations, repeated 
antagonism between Japan and South Korea is worrisome to American 
officials (Sneider, in Choe and Gladstone 2018). Both countries are U.S. 
allies, and the unremitting quarrels between Japan and South Korea can 
impede the protection and advancement of America’s strategic and geo- 
political interests (Glosserman and Snyder 2015). For example, hostile 
relations between the states can undermine U.S. efforts to disarm North 
Korea. Tension between Japan and South Korea could negatively affect 
America’s potential collaboration with these states in the event of a North 
Korean crisis. In August 2017, a North Korean ballistic missile flew over 
northern Japan, and ‘Tokyo, already uncomfortable with South Korean 
President Moon Jae-in’s attempts at detente with North Korea, empha- 
sized a hard line on sanctions enforcement on North Korea. Reports that 
followed indicated Japan would skip joint naval exercises with the United 
States and South Korea that were planned for April 2019 (Reynolds and 
Lee 2019). 


1.5 Contributions 


Political elites and experts have yet to reach a consensus on best practices 
for existing national identities when it comes to reconciliation between 
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antagonistic countries. Theoretical predictions that globalization would 
accompany an erosion of national identities have not been confirmed (Cal- 
houn 2007; Guibernau 2001; Kaldor 2004; Kymlicka 2003). In the Euro- 
pean Union, one of the most closely integrated regional entities in the 
world, historical trends demonstrate that regional identities form along- 
side extant national identities, adding to rather than replacing them (Hoff- 
mann 1966). 

Under these conditions, this study presents possibilities for a more 
plausible approach of what to do with existing boundaries of identity. The 
findings in this study shed light on potential robustness of the mechanism 
of NIA and its connection to intergroup reconciliation.? Making a case for 
how stronger identification to subgroups can actually improve relations 
between larger groups, in a broad sense my study offers timely implica- 
tions for debates on multiculturalism, as well as interethnic and interracial 
conflict in domestic politics. If making salient existing subgroup identi- 
ties via affirmation paves ways for a more peaceful coexistence within a 
supragroup, there is reason to be hopeful that multicultural communities 
where a number of different cultures coexist while defending each of their 
cultural traditions and practices can be free of conflict. 

In the context of Northeast Asian states, affirmation effects could poten- 
tially suggest a more feasible way of overcoming historical animosity than 
its alternatives, for example China and South Korea pressuring Japan for a 
public apology. State leaders are sensitive to issues of losing or saving face 
relative to other governments and how that is displayed to their domestic 
audiences. For this reason, Japanese atonement via political pressure from 
other states rather than inward-looking NIA within the Japanese public 
is neither likely nor desirable (Lind 2008a; see also Barkan 2011; Gibney 
et al. 2008; O’Neill 1999; Torpey 2004). Unfortunately (yet also perhaps 
unsurprisingly), recurring pursuits by Chinese and South Koreans for a 
“sufficient” public apology from Japan have been unrewarding for decades. 

NIA could propose appealing policy advice for state leaders who wish 
to obtain the benefit of international cooperation with a past adversary but 
who are hesitant to do so due to public objections. With the current nation- 
alistic vigor in South Korea, China, and Japan, it is unrealistic to expect a 
rapid diminishing of nationalisms in Northeast Asia. State leaders will thus 
need to engage nationalism for public support. As previously noted, this will 
be especially important in democratic states, where leaders must appear as 
politically attractive enough to win votes into office. Thus when elites find 
economic, strategic, or geopolitical reasons to cooperate, NIA could present 
a path to pursue this while still advocating popular nationalism. 
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In sum, when leaders hope to ease relations with other states but 
encounter challenges due to pervasive enemy images in public opinion, 
NIA may help move the people toward a moderate direction. If this pro- 
cess works congruently with the proposed mechanism of NIA, it would be 
through heightened ability of the masses to process the benefits of interna- 
tional cooperation. Conversely, however, leaders may have vested interests 
in actively perpetuating distrust and hatred between countries. In these 
cases there will be limits to the affirmation effects. 


1.5.1 Broader Impacts 


The implications of what NIA can do for peaceful relations reach far 
beyond Northeast Asia. Around the world, there is no shortage of examples 
of countries whose relations with their neighbors suffer from a failure to 
reconcile. Besides Japan’s relations with its neighbors, relations between 
India and Pakistan and between Palestine and Israel vividly illustrate this 
phenomenon. In these countries the past is still very much present, as sus- 
picions about each other’s intentions and negative perceptions rooted in 
history often lead to disruptions in diplomacy. 

Chronic distrust and hostile images of each other destabilizes institutional 
cooperation and regional security. In August 2014, for example, all three 
“hot-bed” areas experienced upheavals that demonstrate the lasting effects of 
historical animosity. On August 15, 2014, a day that marked the sixty-ninth 
anniversary of Japanese defeat in World War II as well as independence of 
Manchuria and Korea from Japanese colonialist rule, Japan’s Prime Minister 
Abe Shinzo sent an offering to the controversial Yasukuni Shrine (Martin and 
Connect 2014; Varandani 2014). This move enraged both China and South 
Korea, weakening ties already strained by territorial disputes and differences 
over wartime history (Fifield 2014). Likewise, on August 18, 2014, with just 
a week remaining before foreign secretary-level talks, Indian Foreign Secre- 
tary Sujatha Singh called off planned meetings with her Pakistani counter- 
part, Aizaz Ahmad Chaudhry, expressing resentment over Pakistan’s engage- 
ment with Kashmiri separatist leaders (BBC 2014). Similarly, in the midst 
of a ceasefire between Israel and Palestine in the deadly conflict of August 
2014, opinion gaps between the two sides remained wide as Israeli and Pal- 
estinian negotiators hardened their positions in Egypt-mediated Gaza truce 
talks (Fitch, Mitnick, and Najib 2014). Just days before the expiration of the 
ceasefire, both sides staked out unyielding positions, coming no closer to a 
solution. These are all cases wherein memories of a tumultuous past disrupted 
interstate interactions and intensified geopolitical security fears. 
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Researchers note that the potential benefits of ending tensions and 
building more cooperative measures between these states could be 
immense. From the Chinese perspective for example, critics contend 
that China should increase ties with Japan and South Korea to counter 
the United States in an intensifying competition of hegemony. Even gov- 
ernment researchers in Beijing note that China has become economically 
dependent on trade relations with the United States, and that China should 
leverage relationships with Tokyo and Seoul to drive regional economic 
development instead (Lee 2019). In addition, to many observers the ten- 
sion between Japan and South Korea is especially puzzling. Both countries 
are liberal democracies and longtime U.S. allies that have extensive trad- 
ing relationships with each other. With numerous shared interests, includ- 
ing apprehension about North Korea and the growth of China’s power, 
the two countries have much to gain from closer ties. In a similar vein, 
Pakistan and India likewise have a great deal in common with each other 
politically, culturally, economically, and strategically; their economies are 
closely bound and their citizens have common social and family ties going 
back generations (Hajari 2015). And with the unprecedented death and 
injury tolls between Palestine and Israel (for example, 561 children were 
killed, 3,000 wounded, and 1,000 permanently disabled just during a fifty- 
day conflict in 2014), the benefits from peace are urgent and obvious (Pat- 
ten 2015). 

Many observers blame the history problem. The common claim is that 
unresolved historical issues stand in the way of reconciliation. Regarding 
South Korea and Japan, for example, commentary in The New York Times 
(2012) stated that “old animosities are still making it difficult for [the coun- 
tries] to establish a reliably productive relationship.” 

But sometimes a shared security threat, or the view that a country is 
an indispensable strategic partner, may prompt leaders to seek coopera- 
tion. At such times, leaders can have a difficult time convincing the public 
that a drastic change in their foreign policy from hostility to cooperation 
is beneficial, given the tendency for negative images to persevere. Lead- 
ers of past inflictor states may struggle to convey to their public that 
acknowledging past violence and showing empathy for the other coun- 
try’s suffering is an effective way of showing they are a reliable interna- 
tional partner and/or politically expedient ally. Given the political costs 
of pursuing unpopular policies, leaders typically find it easier to embrace 
popular nationalism than abandon it. For example, the General Security 
of Military Information Agreement (GSOMIA)—a military cooperation 
agreement—revealed the difficulties encountered in collaborative efforts 
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between Japan and South Korea’s due to public reluctance, regardless of 
the eagerness initiated by leaders. 

I offer NIA as a way toward trust and reconciliation between countries 
without having to demolish national identities, which are highly salient 
and important in all of the areas mentioned in this book and their “his- 
tory problem.” NIA does not require promotion of an overarching group, 
a supranational entity like the European Union, or a common historical 
identity—though many previous accounts promote these methods as effec- 
tive tools to accomplish reconciliation. In the results of my experimental, 
survey, and case studies, I find that an opposite strategy of empowering 
national identities can have the effect of increasing trust and support for 
cooperation with past adversaries, and leading inflictors to acknowledge 
greater need to atone for their past. 


1.6 Method 


This book provides an in-depth analysis of the psychological underpin- 
nings of international reconciliation in the populace of Northeast Asia, 
using a multidisciplinary framework that combines three research meth- 
ods and five subfields popular in social science. The research methods are 
experiments, fieldwork, and large-N survey analyses; the connected fields 
are international security, social psychology, conflict resolution, behavioral 
economics, and history. Drawing from these various fields and methods, 
I illustrate how NIA can increase trust, guilt, and positive perception of 
other countries, despite the countries being burdened with traumatic 
memories of conflict. 

Original experiments and observational data support these findings. 
First, through a series of field experiments conducted in China, Japan, 
and South Korea, I provide evidence that NIA increases the level of trust 
people from these countries feel toward another country traditionally per- 
ceived as a rival or enemy. These countries were chosen as research sites 
because their relations are strongly marked by past conflict, and because 
the legacy of such conflict continues to impede and undermine present-day 
diplomacy. I examine two measures of trust: (1) strategic trust, as a crucial 
element in institutional cooperation, and (2) moralistic trust, the lack of 
which can lead to a security dilemma. ‘Trust on both measures was greater 
for individuals who had a firm sense of their national identity. 

These positive initial findings suggest that NIA could be effective in 
the real world. To investigate the matter further, this book also looks at 
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attitudinal measures on real, unresolved issues of reconciliation between 
the countries. With these measures, we can see the effect of NIA on both 
sides of past aggression—the side of past “inflictors” and of the “receivers.” 
Specifically, I study the effect of NIA on (a) South Koreans’ willingness to 
cooperate with Japan on a contested military agreement involving intelli- 
gence sharing, and (b) Japanese willingness to endorse acts of reparation to 
Chinese and South Koreans for losses during World War II. In the exami- 
nation of guilt, I analyze a sample of 1,597 Japanese to find the affirmation 
of national identity increases guilt recognition and willingness to compen- 
sate for personal and other Japanese persons’ transgressions. 

I also consider observational data on perceptions 7,200 South Koreans 
held over a period of six years regarding countries South Korea had the 
most turbulent interactions with throughout history.'° The results indicate 
that individuals with an affirmed sense of national identity held more posi- 
tive perceptions of these countries, seeing them as allies with reasonable 
intentions and as a potential partner to cooperate with. 


1.7 Plan of the Book 


This book is organized into nine chapters. Chapter 2 introduces the state 
of Northeast Asian international relations and delves deeper into the prob- 
lems of unresolved history addressed throughout the book. In particular, 
I examine the problem in regions that suffer from traumatic memories of 
history—in other words, the “history problem.” This chapter provides a 
detailed definition of the history problem and how its perpetuation limits 
reconciliation between states. Next, I explore examples of how distrust, 
negative imagery, and reluctance to admit guilt inhibit practical steps 
toward accord and heighten security-threat perceptions between states, 
using the examples of Sino-Japanese and Japanese-South Korean relations. 
Focusing on the current state of countries that suffer from a lack of trust 
and guilt recognition, as well as preponderance of negative imagery, chap- 
ter 2 is devoted to outlining the problem before proposing a solution. 
Chapter 3 provides a presentation of this book’s central theory, which 
argues that affirming national identities can increase trust, guilt recog- 
nition, and positive imagery between countries with a history problem. 
First, I examine the independent variables, or predictors, of the study— 
ways to increase trust, guilt, and positive images between states struggling 
from negative memories of history. I review numerous studies, borrow- 
ing from political science, social psychology, and literature on conflict 
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resolution, that advocate a “commonality” of downplaying existing subi- 
dentities as a way of overcoming the past. This leads us to the theory 
of group-affirmation, from where we can focus on how NIA can pro- 
mote reconciliation between states by emphasizing national identities. 
This provides potential for a better understanding of how NIA works, by 
exploring how affirmation of one’s national identity decreases defensive- 
ness toward other countries. 

Having examined the independent variables in the first section of 
chapter 3, in the second section I present the dependent variables, or 
outcomes, of interest—trust, guilt, and images. I discuss my theory on 
the two types of aforementioned trust and argue that affirming national 
identities can help increase trust between countries with a history prob- 
lem. I then propose the theory that NIA can encourage guilt recogni- 
tion and willingness to cooperate between states with unresolved issues 
of reparation. Through reduced defensiveness, NIA can lead a coun- 
try that has historically adopted a relatively powerful position—a past 
“inflictor” position—to acknowledge guilt, while those who believe they 
were “receivers” of harm simultaneously come to objectively recognize 
the potential benefit of cooperating with the former inflictor country. 
NIA is offered as a more feasible remedy than existing prescriptions for 
increasing guilt recognition from past inflictors and willingness to coop- 
erate from past receivers. Finally, the chapter incorporates insight from 
image theory and summarizes the importance of perceptions and images 
in international relations, as well as suggestions of how NIA can increase 
positive images between countries with a turbulent past. 

Chapters 4 through 6 provide experimental, observational, and cross- 
national evidence to show how affirmation of national identity can decrease 
defensiveness and thus promote reconciliation between adversarial coun- 
tries. Chapter 4 explores the relationship between NIA and trust, which is 
first examined on the individual level by integrating techniques developed 
in social psychology and behavioral economics in novel field experiments 
in China, Japan, and South Korea. The experiment manipulates NIA and 
examines whether this makes a difference in levels of trust as reported by 
subjects. Levels of trust were measured in two ways: first, strategic trust 
was measured through a trust game that examines the number of tokens 
individuals send to an opponent whom they believe is from another coun- 
try; and second, moralistic trust was measured through survey questions 
that asked subjects how much they trusted another country. The experi- 
ments found that individuals who were affirmed of their national identity 
reported higher levels of trust across both trust measures, as compared to 
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individuals in the control condition. Other predictor variables from the 
survey represented alternative remedies proposed in the extant literature, 
such as the creation of an overarching identity, a pursuit of regional inte- 
gration with the European Union as a model, or a constructivist vision of 
common historical interpretation. These variables were not significantly 
correlated with trust. 

Chapter 5 reports results from another novel field experiment on NIA 
and guilt conducted in Japan. I examine whether NIA, by circumventing 
the defensiveness often elicited by transgressions of one’s country, frees 
people to acknowledge guilt. For Japan, the most challenging issue in deal- 
ing with its past colonies is not public opposition to cooperation but politi- 
cal and public fatigue with regard to China and South Korea’s constant 
demands for acknowledgment of past guilt. Admitting past guilt of one’s 
group can hurt its members’ self-image as a moral body that treats other 
groups fairly, so many past inflictor countries exhibit defensive reactions 
with regard to past actions. This can be through denial of violence, justi- 
fication of actions as self-defense, or even glorification of wartime history. 

Existing research shows, however, that when aggressors of history 
develop a proud and positive group identity, they have been found to 
accept more guilt and shame about their group’s past wrongdoing (Cehajié- 
Clancy et al. 2011; Gunn and Wilson 2011). Studies on dominant majority 
groups in society have also found that when secure in their group identity, 
such groups come to admit the oppression practiced and prejudice held 
against minority groups (Adams, Tormala, and O’Brien 2006). Drawing 
a connection with these studies, I analyze original data collected from a 
sample of 1,597 Japanese. Results reveal that people come to admit higher 
levels of guilt for either their own or in-group members’ actions after they 
were affirmed of their national identity. In addition, to address the policy 
challenge of the mismatch between deceased perpetrators and contempo- 
rary Japanese in reparation policy, I highlight the mechanism that connects 
NIA and guilt recognition, which is prosociality. 

Chapter 6 builds on the experiments conducted on the three countries 
for a more comprehensive examination of NIA. Data from representative 
surveys conducted on 7,200 South Korean adults from 2007 to 2012 sup- 
ports the correlation between survey responses that approximate measures 
of NIA and images of other countries. Consistent with the experimental 
findings in earlier chapters, results indicate that people who felt prouder 
of their national identities reported more positive perceptions of other 
countries as candidates for cooperation—the ally image (Herrmann and 
Fischerkeller 1995). Strikingly, this effect of NIA was consistent through- 
out the six-year duration of the data and across different age groups. 
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How would NIA influence actual policy? Chapters 7 and 8 take us a 
little deeper into actual unresolved policies surrounding countries with the 
history problem. By focusing on specific policies at hand that are inter- 
twined with diplomatic friction and security threats, I examine how NIA 
can be effective in bringing the countries closer to cooperation and rec- 
onciliation. Using my experimental data, each of these chapters focuses 
respectively on how NIA could have an effect on the past inflictors’ and 
receivers’ side of history. Starting with the receivers, chapter 7 focuses on 
the specific case of South Korean public opinion toward GSOMIA. While 
this agreement was cancelled in 2012 due to public opposition, opinion 
polls suggest that when systematically processing through the benefits of 
the treaty, most South Koreans acknowledge the necessity of it. As it turns 
out, NIA can serve to, in effect, nudge those most opposed to a policy into 
a more moderate middle-zone. 

Chapter 8 then shifts focus to Japan’s perspective. Public opinion polls 
reveal Japanese distrust in the sincerity of continued pressure for compen- 
sation from South Korea and China. Much of the Japanese public believes 
the two countries exaggerate and continue with such demands for political 
reasons, by strategically playing the history card. I find from my experi- 
ments that Japanese with a strong sense of national identity are more open 
to endorsing compensation with affected countries, due to increased trust 
of the people and governments of the countries making reparation claims. 

Finally, chapter 9 discusses historical cases that provide an examination 
of qualitative evidence of NIA as well as lessons we can take away from 
them. I provide examples where leaders applied NIA frames in speeches 
and policy to encourage the public toward international cooperation with a 
past enemy. The utility of NIA in areas beyond Asia is also discussed, citing 
examples from American foreign policy. The chapter concludes the book 
by examining the larger policy implications of this study, presenting the 
ramifications of the findings for scholars and policymakers more generally. 


TWO 


Why Can’t We Move Beyond the Past? 


Distrust, Guilt Avoidance, and Negative Images 


This chapter starts by describing the “problem” in the “history problem.” 
I provide an overview of the current state of international relations in Asia. 
In particular, I look at examples of how distrust, disagreement on the extent 
of guilt recognition necessary, and negative images resulting from turbu- 
lent history continue to haunt relations between China, Japan, and South 
Korea today. As the book focuses on NIA within public opinion, this chap- 
ter also offers a broader account of why public opinion is important in 
world politics. 

The next section describes the scope of this book, which areas in which 
the history problem stumps reconciliation. In these areas, unforgettable 
traumas breed distrust and negative perception, as well as disagreement 
over who is guilty and responsible to what extent in historical interpreta- 
tion. All of this hampers peace and cooperation. Specifically, the distrust 
and negative images that remain tangible for generations in the public 
make it difficult for elites to revise policies toward past adversaries. 


2.1 The Puzzle 


The puzzle regarding the emergence of the history problem as a promi- 
nent source of tension is that it goes against conventional wisdom across all 
prominent international relations theories. First, according to realists, on 
a systemic level China would have incentive to partner more closely with 
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Japan and South Korea to offset the impact of competition with the United 
States (Lee 2019). Academics comment that “China needs to better lever- 
age Japan, to relieve or even resolve the conflict with the U.S.” (Zhang, 
cited in Lee 2019). An alliance would be beneficial to all three states as they 
face new military and security environments in the world order. 

Even within the three countries, on a regional scale, the rise of China 
should prompt at least the two countries of Japan and South Korea to ally 
in a balancing act of power distributions. International relations scholars’ 
work examining rapprochement posits that complementary economies 
and geopolitical interests are strong facilitating conditions for rapproche- 
ment (Rock 1989). Japan and South Korea share common security con- 
cerns and wider geopolitical interests against potential threats a rapidly 
growing China imposes. This creates a significant opportunity for alliance 
in bilateral defense and technical cooperation (Yoon 2019). In addition, 
Japan and South Korea need a security partner to check and cope with 
possibilities of revisionist policies from North Korea or Russia.' However, 
even as Japanese and South Koreans become more aware of what China’s 
growing economic and political influence, hardline policy from Russia, and 
North Korean provocations mean for Japanese and South Korean security 
policies, tension between the two countries has not subsided (Glosserman 
and Snyder 2015). Unlike realist predictions, distrust and negative percep- 
tion originating from history seven decades ago outweigh the urgency of 
upcoming security threats of China, Russia, and North Korea. 

Second, areas bedeviled by the history problem challenge the liberal 
notion that increasing interaction and communication should dilute politi- 
cal grievances (He 2006). Liberals emphasize that interdependence in 
trade relations (Gartzke and Li 2003; Keohane and Nye 1977) and similar 
political systems reduce likelihood for conflict (Oneal and Russett 1999”). 
Other liberals have also stressed the importance of international exchange 
in “soft power” arenas (Nye 2004). 

However, these prospects appear to be limited in areas where the his- 
tory problem persists. In economic terms, intraregional trade and invest- 
ment are strong. China and Japan already trade heavily: China has emerged 
as Japan’s greatest trading partner and Japan as second biggest to China, 
after the United States (Simoes and Hidalgo 2011; World Bank 2017).’ 
In fact, bilateral trade volume between China and Japan increased about 
six times from 1980 to 1999, and this was certainly not a period of ami- 
able relations (MITT, Bureau of Statistics; Japan Statistical Yearbook, Trade 
Statistics of China, Japanese Ministry of Justice Annual Report of Immi- 
gration, in He 2006). In addition, Japan and South Korea are both liberal 
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democracies and each other’s third-largest trading partner, a good portion 
of the goods being cultural products (Reynolds and Lee 2019). Japanese 
and South Korean pop culture—a typically cited source of soft power—is 
avidly consumed in China (Berger 2008). But developments in the region 
have shown that trade relations or cultural exchange have not been bind- 
ing, and meaningful and trustful cooperation is still elusive. Even cultural 
products that are exchanged reflect or have been used to promote anti- 
other sentiments (Chung 2015a). 

Overall, liberal prospects of interdependence and soft power have not 
been realized in Northeast Asia (Hoffman 1966). Furthermore, when polit- 
ically sensitive issues arose, previous cooperation was put in peril, strength- 
ening the claim that such approaches are enclosed with limitations within 
regions with the history problem (Lee 2008). 

Finally, in response to the history problem, constructivists in interna- 
tional relations theory emphasize the importance of a common histori- 
cal interpretation. Oftentimes with reference to reconciliation in Rwanda, 
experts have suggested the creation of an official narrative of memory 
(Longman and Rutagengwa 2004; Rutayisire, Kabano, and Rubagiza 
2004). Especially in Northeast Asia, where history textbooks are at the 
center of controversy, attempts to construct a common historical narrative 
have been made in Northeast Asia as well (Akio 2017; Lawson and Tannaka 
2011). On several occasions since the 1990s, UNESCO initiated official 
textbook talks between Japan, South Korea, and China. However, on an 
official level dialogue failed, with these talks repeatedly breaking down and 
being suspended again. 

‘To summarize, despite many shared geopolitical and economic inter- 
ests, the three states never developed genuine strategic cooperation over 
the past decades. As a matter of fact, notwithstanding commercial ties, 
since the 2000s China and Japan have evinced a trend toward thinly veiled 
or open rivalry (He 2013). 


2.1.1 The History Problem 


Where does the history problem come from? The history problem can 
start and spread from both leaders with chauvinistic interests and the pub- 
lic, even though the threats and losses from a long-term failure to reconcile 
hurts everyone. Leaders may portray or “scapegoat” another country in 
an enemy or imperialistic image for votes or to promote national unity. 
Sometimes leaders reinforce stereotypes of another country as untrust- 
worthy and threatening in order to mobilize their public for war. Other 
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leaders emphasize their adversaries’ past violence in order to justify, deny, 
or simply forget their own (Halperin et al. 2010). In such ways, political 
authorities seek to create official historical narratives that give themselves 
legitimacy and the power to serve their own interests (Berger 2008). Not- 
ing the examples of the failure of Palestinian-Israeli negotiations in 2000- 
2001 and the ongoing outbreak of the Palestinian-Israeli wars, Kaufman 
(2009) contends that political elites construct competing narratives of 
group identity that reinforce stereotypes of the other. This creates group 
fears that would justify hostility, thereby making peace between groups 
harder to reach.* These narratives enable hardline leaders on both sides 
to block compromise and escalate conflict. Governing elites use their con- 
trol to shape historical “myths” (He 2006) about historical reality in terms 
of their interests (Kim and Schwartz 2010). For example, Wirth (2009), 
Peattie (2007), and Pilling (2009) note that since the 1980s, Chinese lead- 
ers have strategically used the “history card” against Japan, exploiting its 
“victim status” in order to advance their own interests and divert public 
attention away from internal disunity. 

However, when negative history continues to bring about distrust and 
negative images in people’s minds, leaders suffer as much as they bene- 
fit from the history problem. These same leaders fall prey to those very 
images (Herrmann and Fischerkeller 1995), as leaders themselves suffer 
from setbacks due to the way in which history is solidified in the public’s 
minds. When leaders are socialized into a “sticky” image, one that breeds 
certainty that the other country is up to no good, the image will heighten 
the elites’ threat perception, concern for their own gain, and willingness to 
risk conflict. In sum, the losses, harm, and risk caused by the history prob- 
lem are too excessive compared to any short-term self-interest or support 
sought by chauvinistic leaders or entrepreneurs. 

Sometimes the history problem is perpetuated by the public, and lead- 
ers are constrained by these public expressions of outrage and injustice 
(Vogel 2003). For example, the public can prolong the history problem 
through demonstrations, petitions, and boycotts targeting another country 
for what they believe to be inappropriate historical treatment (Pei 2010). 
Against these movements, the Chinese government struggled with various 
means to stop the spread of violent, autonomous anti-Japanese mass pro- 
tests in 2005. Beijing tried to limit the activities of anti-Japanese activists 
and used more policemen to prevent and disband demonstrations. On uni- 
versity campuses, seminars were held to educate students to be practical in 
their attitudes toward Japan (Chan and Bridges 2006). However, there are 
Chinese youths and nongovernmental actors who are patriotic and hold 
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strong resentment against Japan, although they have never experienced 
war firsthand (Pei 2010). In such ways, public opinion centering on his- 
tory can constrain government policies and press leaders to choose hostile 
actions over conciliatory ones (Kelman 1997). 


2.1.2 Images Are Sticky—But Can Change 


As formidable as the perceived obstacles caused by the history problem 
might seem, it is important to remember that perceived images of coun- 
tries are never completely static (Herrmann 2013; Berger 2008). Image 
theorists predict that imagery can change dramatically and quickly, once 
a benefit from cooperating with the other is perceived. Herrmann (2013) 
notes that when groups conceive of their goal in terms of compatibility and 
interdependence, those previously dehumanized or seen as radical extrem- 
ists can become human or moderate overnight. Even very intense enemy 
images can be forgotten quickly, as seen in the American public’s views of 
Russia, Japan, or China with the 1979 U.S.-PRC Joint Communique fol- 
lowing Beijing’s willingness to cooperate with the United States. 

Readiness to cooperate causes a dramatic reversal of a country viewed 
in a colony image as well, as seen in the shift in American perceptions of 
Ethiopia and Somalia in the 1980s or the transformation of American pic- 
tures of the good Afghan mujahideen into the bad Afghan Taliban in the 
rogos. In Iraq, the Sunni resistance was initially seen as radical extremists 
tied to al-Qaeda, but in a remarkably short time was reimagined as the 
Sons of Iraq—moderate and responsible leaders of the Sunni Awakening 
(White 1991). What brought this change was willingness to cooperate with 
the occupation forces (Herrmann 2013). 

In sum, one of the main weaknesses in the existing literature on the his- 
tory problem lies in its view of historical animosity as a constant—without 
noting any conditions and contexts under which the distrust and negative 
images can be changed for the better (Cho and Park 2011). While the 
history problem may be persistent, it can be alleviated. Taking into con- 
sideration the nonstatic nature of image construction and the damaging 
features of the history problem, it is possible and indeed necessary that 
we ask in what ways we can lessen its harmful effects. Before getting into 
ways of how, the section below describes the importance of public opin- 
ion, as this book suggests identity affirmation in the public as a way toward 
this. Either an affirmed public could push an elite for rapprochement or 
elites might find NIA an attractive way to help move the public in a more 
cooperative direction. The remaining parts of the chapter introduce the 
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state of international relations in Northeast Asia, in particular why boost- 
ing trust, guilt recognition, and positive images are critical to overcoming 
negative history. 


2.2 Why Does Public Opinion Matter? 


This book focuses on identity affirmation in the public. Does public opin- 
ion matter in international politics? International relations theorists have 
various views on the role of mass publics in world politics. Although real- 
ists see citizens as primarily constrained by the international system and 
the state, they accept that the public’s actions may be reflected in national 
interest. Liberals believe mass publics matter because they help formulate 
the state’s interests. According to liberals, the public may affect interna- 
tional relations through mass actions that pressure state decision makers. 
Constructivists contend that the public can become agents of potential 
change through discourse and the formation of collective identities. In 
more recent postmodernist and feminist scholarship, the role of private 
citizens and their stories have found salience. 

Various experts have noted the importance and influence of public 
opinion on politics and foreign policy. Some emphasize the role of pub- 
lic opinion in affecting voting behavior (Aldrich, Sullivan, and Borgida 
1989), while others underscore its impact on public policy (Chanley 1999; 
Page and Shapiro 1992; Jacobs and Shapiro 2000). The public can also 
have a profound impact on international politics through collective action. 
Autonomous acts of thousands of people fleeing East Germany led to the 
construction of the Berlin Wall in 1961, while the spontaneous exodus of 
thousands of East Germans through Hungary and Austria led to the tear- 
ing down of the wall twenty-eight years later in 1989 (Major 2010). Some- 
times the public provides direct input on foreign policy decision-making. 
Citizens have voted in public referendums on issues with foreign policy 
significance such as the Maastricht ‘Treaty, EU Constitution, and Treaty 
of Lisbon in the EU. In 2016, British people voted to leave the EU, and in 
2002 Swiss people voted in a referendum to join the United Nations. 

Numerous other examples illustrate the power of the public in politics, 
especially amplified today with mass communication. In October 2000, 
aided by new technology of the time—cellular phones—Serbians were able 
to mobilize citizens from all over the country against Yugoslavian leader 
Slobodan Milosevic’s rule (Pavlovié 2016). A group of young private citi- 
zens in late 2010 organized a Facebook and YouTube campaign, calling on 
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more than 130,000 followers for the ouster of the government of President 
Hosni Mubarak of Egypt (Vargas 2012). Frequent mass movements against 
each other in China, Japan, and South Korea, added with the tech savviness 
of the countries’ citizens, have opened a vast array of opportunities for the 
publics to influence international politics. 

Evidence from the United States suggests that elites do care about the 
preferences of the public, as the popularity of presidents affects their abil- 
ity to work (Brody 1991). In other words, leaders may lose popularity if 
they pursue policy against the general mood of the masses. Given the con- 
temporary policy relevance of influencing public opinion through national 
identities, NIA can provide valuable insights for leaders who feel con- 
strained in initiating new cooperative measures with a past enemy country. 

Recently, public opinion and international relations scholars have been 
giving more attention to the significance of trust and images in the public. 
Research finds that trust the public holds of other countries influences mass 
beliefs on international relations, adding a new layer to our understand- 
ing of how citizens affect foreign policy (Brewer et al. 2004). In addition, 
recent accounts have shown that citizens base such opinions on internalized 
images of specific foreign nations (Herrmann, ‘Tetlock, and Visser 1999; 
Hurwtiz and Peffley 1987; Peffley and Hurwitz 1992; Wittkopf 1990). That 
is, citizens base their opinions about world affairs in part on the perceived 
image of how trustworthy they believe other countries to be. In demon- 
strating the role of international trust—defined as generalized beliefs about 
whether one’s country can trust another country—in shaping public opin- 
ion, scholars have found that international trust shapes whether Americans 
perceive the image of specific foreign nations as unfriendly or threatening, 
whether they endorse internationalism or isolationism, and whether they 
favor certain foreign interventions overseas (Brewer et al. 2004). 

Public opinion, sentiment, and movements among the citizenry are 
particularly important in areas where violent nationalist movements in the 
populace are rampant. Northeast Asia is an example of such an area today. 
Scholars caution that with regional-level security threats between China 
and Japan, along with systemic-level competition between the United 
State and China that could shift the international order, the feasibility of 
healthier international relations in Northeast Asia depends most on the 
development of a genuinely resilient and robust civil society (Park 2017; 
He 2013). Critics also note that although elite-level meetings between the 
states can help ease tensions, a meaningful and durable rapprochement 
remains a dim prospect in Asia until the public in each country espouses 
more positive views of each other country (Hardy-Chartrand 2014). 
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Public views influence foreign policy, international relations, and the 
prospects for future conflict in Asia (Glosserman and Snyder 2015). In 
liberal democracies like South Korea and Japan, public opinion directly 
influences the parameters of foreign policymaking by shaping or enlarging 
cooperation with countries perceived as allies. Even in China, public opin- 
ion is currently seen as playing a larger role than that in a traditional Marx- 
ist society. Recent studies demonstrate that Chinese politics increasingly 
relies on public opinion, and Chinese leaders show actual responsiveness 
to public demands (Chen, Pan, and Xu 2016; Jiang 2018; Landry, Lü, and 
Duan 2018). For example, despite the authoritarian elements of China’s 
system, officials in the Communist Party of China (especially at lower lev- 
els) are being evaluated based on performance, in attempts to boost the 
legitimacy of the party. 

However, despite its importance, systematic analysis of public opinion 
in Asia is surprisingly thin. There has been little effort to analyze North- 
east Asian public opinion in an interactive way that paints a fuller picture of 
how publics view relations with their neighbors. Many scholarly analyses 
of foreign policy in Asian countries tend to emphasize systemic and struc- 
tural factors and a model for understanding decision-making that privileges 
elites over individuals. However, it is apparent that the interaction between 
public opinion and political leadership increasingly influences national 
preferences in foreign policy and gives insight into international relations 
in Asia. This requires a deeper exploration of the root causes underlying 
changes in public opinion. 

The survey experiments in this book probe the individual-level effects 
of NIA on trust, guilt, and perception. How can we connect psychological 
findings based on the individual level to international politics? We can find 
answers in the large body of literature that exists on public opinion and 
foreign policy. Research in this tradition finds that individual dispositions 
compose public opinion and ultimately impact policy (Page and Bouton 
2008). Previous findings identify individual-level internationalist or iso- 
lationist tendencies as well as cooperative or militant policy preferences 
in the citizens. Kertzer (2016) studies psychological individual-level varia- 
tions in persistence and resolve regarding the use of force, to study public 
opinion toward military interventions. These studies attribute such dispo- 
sitions to ideological, partisan, and sociodemographic differences (Hur- 
witz and Peffley 1987, 1990). None of these studies, however, focuses on 
national identity and its impact on international trust and reconciliation. 

In sum, the effects of NIA proposed throughout this book can certainly 
apply to both leaders and the public. However, this book tests its theories 
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on the general public as a way to suggest how psychological change in 
public opinion may affect public sentiment, thereby nudging foreign policy 
and international relations over time. 


2.3 Trust in Asia 


Considering that leaders sometimes intentionally exacerbate negative 
memories of history (for example, to promote domestic unity through a 
common, external enemy), one might ask what the actual “problem” of 
negative memories is. Do the potential losses outweigh the political ben- 
efits of keeping the mistrust alive? This section provides examples within 
the Northeast Asian context of how the history problem has aggravated 
distrust in international relations, thereby severely undermining institu- 
tional cooperation and increasing security fears. 

For the purposes of this investigation, I define trust as the belief that 
others will cooperate when one cooperates, and distrust as the lack of this 
belief (Kydd 2007; Rathbun 2009). In Northeast Asia, historical issues have 
become powerful symbols for a host of problems that stump efforts at 
rebuilding trust. The overall consensus of the existing work on the region 
is unmistakable: the troubled past has been, and continues to be, a defining 
feature of how countries judge and interpret each other’s intentions. His- 
torical animosity drives mistrust, which in turn drives the behavior affect- 
ing these nations’ relations (Cha 2003). 

Results from a public opinion poll conducted by Genron NPO and 
China Daily in 2014 reveal that the majority of the Japanese (66.0 percent) 
and Chinese (76.1 percent) respondents reported that they view each other 
as untrustworthy. In particular, Japan’s past participation in expansionism 
and colonialism in Asia during World War II left behind a legacy of mutual 
suspicion, which foils opportunities for institutional cooperation between 
Japan and its neighbors. In his speech on the country’s Liberation Day 
in 2001, former South Korean president Kim Dae Jung exclaimed: “How 
can we make good friends with people who try to forget and ignore the 
many pains they inflicted on us? How can we deal with them in the future 
with any degree of trust?” (Kirk 2001). Figure 1 highlights the low trust 
Koreans have of their Northeast Asian members. Compared to the United 
States and European Union, South Koreans regard the Chinese—and Jap- 
anese to a larger extent—to be untrustworthy. 

Debates regarding Japan’s recent efforts to amend its constitution, which 
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Figure 1. South Koreans’ trust of other countries. July 2013 (%). 
Modified and recreated from The Asan Institute for Policy Studies. 


would allow it to have an army rather than its current self-defense forces, 
illustrate how distrust amplifies Chinese and South Koreans’ security fears 
of Japan. Japan claims these endeavors are aimed at becoming a “normal 
country”—just like any other country that can practice its “normally con- 
sidered” rights of having a national military force. This move, however, has 
greatly alarmed China and South Korea, as both feel an urgent need to 
guard against any “resurgent Japanese militarism” and thus contain Japa- 
nese power (Cha 2003). Chinese and South Koreans have even expressed 
unease over Tokyo’s dispatch of peacekeepers abroad (Lind 20092). 


2.4 Guilt: How World War II-Era Reparations Are Still Roiling Asia’ 


Chinese and Korean demands for more explicit apologies and extensive 
compensation from ‘Tokyo have not succeeded in reducing long-standing 
tensions in Northeast Asia (Harris and Harding 2018a, 2018b). In addition, 
ongoing problems such as arguments over territory, history textbooks, war 
memorials, fishing rights, and oil deposits all become intertwined with the 
issue of historical guilt. In each of these areas, Chinese and Koreans point 
to Japan’s inadequate atonement for its wartime conduct as the root cause 
(Pilling 2012). 

From the Japanese perspective however, apologies have already been 
made (New York Times 2015). The 1995 Murayama Statement, in which 
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then Japanese Prime Minister Tomiichi Murayama spoke of his “feel- 
ings of deep remorse” and his “heartfelt apology for Japan’s colonial rule 
and aggression (which) caused tremendous damage and suffering to the 
people of many countries, particularly to those of Asian nations,” is just 
one example (Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Japan 1995). In 2001, Prime 
Minister Junichiro Koizumi personally wrote a letter to surviving comfort 
women that Japan is “painfully aware of its moral responsibilities” and “as 
Prime Minister of Japan, I thus extend anew my most sincere apologies 
and remorse to all the women who underwent immeasurable and painful 
experiences and suffered incurable physical and psychological wounds as 
comfort women.” He also added, “We must not evade the weight of the 
past, nor should we evade our responsibilities for the future” (Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of Japan 2001). 

But how likely is it that present-day Japanese will feel responsible for 
seventy-four-year-old events? There is growing concern that the younger 
generation, with no memory of war or colonization, is further against com- 
pensating for something they were never personally involved in (Yasuaki 
2002). Many Japanese express a sense of fatigue regarding the constant 
accusations from China and South Korea, especially now that most of those 
who committed wartime atrocities are deceased (Dudden 2014). Chinese 
and Koreans problematize textbooks approved for use in Japanese schools 
that seem to soften Japanese guilt in such events, but these demands from 
China and South Korea are seen as arduous by the youth of Japan, caus- 
ing a reluctance in the youth to deal with the issues at all (Evans 2015). In 
this regard, younger Japanese may feel it is unfair that they are still asked 
to pay for action their great-grandfathers committed and, as such, further 
lose interest in soothing Japan’s relations with its neighbors (Yasuaki 2002). 

On the other hand, the belief that current Japanese should admit guilt 
and pay compensation for their county’s past is very much alive in China 
and South Korea. Bitterness over Imperial Japan’s occupation of Asian 
neighbors is still robust, and from Chinese and Korean perspectives, the 
public and leaders of Japan today do not sufficiently feel the “weight of 
the past” as they should (Evans 2015). In 2018, for example, the Korean 
Supreme Court ordered Nippon Steel & Sumitomo Metal, a leading Japa- 
nese steelmaking company, to compensate Korean men forced to work as 
slave laborers during World War II (Choe and Gladstone 2015). The ruling 
stirred age-old resentments, inflaming Japan-South Korea relations once 
again, and the Japanese government was quick to criticize the decision. 
From the view of Japanese, postwar agreements such as the 1965 Treaty on 
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Basic Relations between Japan and South Korea already settled claims for 
damages caused by Imperial Japan’s colonial conquests (Kim 2019). 

However, any past Japanese attempts at penitence have been insuffi- 
cient in the Chinese and Koreans’ eyes (Choe and Gladstone 2018). Why? 
Observers note that Japanese leaders and the public tend to “eviscerate” 
past apologies, either by reversing prior admissions of the past or carefully 
choosing words that are just a little too subtle, raising doubt in the sincer- 
ity of such attempts (Evans 2015). For example, notwithstanding Japanese 
Chief Cabinet Secretary Yohei Kono’s 1993 statement that acknowledged 
the Imperial Japanese Army was involved in the establishment of comfort 
women stations (Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Japan 1993; Tatsumi 2018), 
in 2012 a conservative Japanese civil society group paid for an advertise- 
ment denying comfort women were sex slaves in a daily newspaper in New 
Jersey. The advertisement emphasizes that many of the women were not 
sex slaves but worked under a system of licensed prostitution and earned 
incomes exceeding what was paid to field officers and even generals (Evans 
2015). According to some progressive sources, the publication took place 
six months after Palisades Park in New Jersey turned down Japanese offi- 
cials’ offer of one hundred cherry blossom trees in exchange for removing 
a small plaque memorializing comfort women.° 

Some of the people behind the advertisement also referred to the 
Nanjing Massacre as the “Nanking Hoax,” denying the incident ever took 
place. The massacre is another major issue of tension regarding the histori- 
cal guilt between China and Japan. Disagreement over the scale of civilian 
killings by Japanese forces has caused heated debate between the coun- 
tries. Chinese sources contend that up to 300,000 civilians, many of them 
women and children, were sacrificed when Nanjing city was occupied by 
Imperial Japanese forces in 1937 (Evans 2015). In 2014, Chinese President 
Xi Jinping presided over China’s first state commemoration of the massa- 
cre (Evans 2015). Commentators have noted that for descendants of Asians 
who suffered in wars started by Imperial Japan, the period “was their holo- 
caust” (Choe and Gladstone 2018). 

Finally, Chinese and Koreans also take issue with the wording of apolo- 
gies issued by Japanese leaders. When Japanese Prime Minster Shinzo Abe 
expressed “deep remorse over the past war,” skeptics from China and South 
Korea argued that the word remorse does not imply apology, casting doubt 
on the sincerity of statement (Evans 2015). 

I suggest that NIA offers an easier way for Chinese, Japanese, and South 
Korean political leaders to pursue cooperative foreign policy toward each 
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other where there is perceived benefit, rather than succumbing to popu- 
lar domestic sentiment. Regarding guilt admission, ultimately China and 
South Korea will have to decide exactly which actions it will accept from 
Japan as expressions of remorse that will enable the countries to move 
their relations forward. On the other side, Japan will need the courage 
to meet those requirements sufficiently (Glosserman and Snyder 2015). I 
argue that NIA can help with both of these. If NIA enlarges the win-set 
for both sides, by boosting, even if just slightly, current Japanese willing- 
ness to admit past guilt, and by lowering Chinese and Korean thresholds of 
what will be accepted as “sufficient remorse” and increasing willingness to 
cooperate with Japan, the countries can enjoy more flexibility and leniency 
in international interaction and negotiations. 


2.5 Images in Asia 


The images between Japan and its immediate neighbors to the west are 
profoundly negative. In public opinion polls in 2013 and 2014, when asked 
about the impressions the Japanese and South Korean publics held of 
each other, the majority of both sides reported predominantly negative 
images. In both years, more than 70 percent of South Korean respondents 
stated they held unfavorable perceptions of Japanese. This image is largely 
mutual—the percentage of Japanese respondents who answered that they 
had an unfavorable image of South Koreans reached 54.4 percent in 2014 
(Genron NPO and East Asia Institute 2014). 

Meanwhile, according to a 2014 BBC World Service Poll, Japanese 
people held the most negative perception of China in the world, while 
Chinese people held the most negative perception of Japan in the world. 
Of the Japanese respondents, 73 percent negatively viewed China’s influ- 
ence, while only 3 percent expressed positive views. Unfortunately, this 
sentiment is echoed in China as well: go percent of Chinese people viewed 
Japanese influence negatively, while only 5 percent of Chinese people had 
a positive view of Japanese influence (BBC World Service Poll 2014). 

Images that people of one country hold of other countries matter in 
international conflict or cooperation for at least three reasons. First, neg- 
ative images of an adversary’s motivations have been found to stimulate 
mass public decisions for military action (Herrmann, Tetlock, and Visser 
1999). Second, when negative images persist, they can construct habitual 
behavior that repeats itself. These routines can lead to spirals of conflict 
(Jervis 1976). Third, images determine learning behavior. People draw dif- 
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ferent lessons from historical outcomes based on the images they hold of 
others (Tetlock and Lebow 2001). Failure to rethink and adjust preexisting 
beliefs to new information becomes a key reason for intelligence failures in 
international conflict (Jervis 2010). 

Present negative images as well as future images can be analyzed and 
predicted using theoretical terminology. Insights from image theory help 
to describe how the three Northeast Asian states perceive of each other.’ 
Image theorists define five types of images resulting from perceived inter- 
national relations: ally, enemy, imperialist, colony, and barbarian (Herrmann 
and Fischerkeller 1995). The theory specifies the conditions under which 
each image is expected to appear, as well as behavioral orientations in foreign 
policy we can expect from them (Alexander, Brewer, and Livingston 2005). 

During the period of war and colonization, it can be argued that China 
and Korea held an imperialist image of Japan, while Japan perceived an 
opportunity to dominate and exploit Korea and China, thus viewing the 
countries in a colony image. Recently, however, with the rapid rise in Chi- 
nese power, China can be perceived as a major upcoming threat to Japan. If 
Japan sees China as being superior in power but inferior in relative cultural 
status (due to not being a democratic state, for example) and having incom- 
patible goals with Japan, this would result in a barbarian image. 

People with positive or negative images of their neighbor states will 
have different constructions of reality, and therefore different beliefs in 
the need for certain policies. An enemy image both generates and justi- 
fies a motivation for conflict. Therefore to avoid tension in Asia, strategies 
that can alleviate such motivations are necessary. As we will see, NIA can 
increase the positivity in images between states. 


Japanese Images of China and Korea 


Considering Japanese expansion into China between 1894 and 1945 and 
the power and status differences between Japan and China during that 
period, it can be inferred that the Japanese held a colony image of China. 
Japan perceived opportunity for exploitation from the country’s relatively 
inferior power and status. Incidents such as the Sino-Japanese War, Japan’s 
colonization of Manchuria, and the Nanjing Massacre corroborate this. 
Gruenfeld et al. (2008) find that when there is a large asymmetry in power, 
the more powerful are likely to engage in objectification. Indeed, men who 
served in the Japanese military at the time have testified to being trained 
and brainwashed to perceive Chinese as “less than human” (Castano and 
Giner-Sorolla 2006). 
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Considering that China was stronger in power for many centuries, 
even up to just before the Japanese modernization, we can imagine that 
the socialization and education of Japanese people to dehumanize or infra- 
humanize the Chinese (that is, to make them appear as “lower” forms of 
humanity) could have justified an image of the country as one between 
enemy and colony. This combination of images comes with behavioral con- 
sequences of attack and exploitation (Herrmann and Fischerkeller 1995). 

For many decades before the First and Second World Wars, China 
reigned as the superpower of Northeast Asian civilization (Gernet 1996). 
However, in the late nineteenth century, both China and Korea were late in 
importing Western military technologies compared to Japan. Japan opened 
its borders to Western civilization and influence much earlier, modernizing 
quickly with the Meiji Restoration (Gordon 2003). With rapid acceptance 
of Western civilization during this time, many Japanese came to consider 
China as culturally backwards (by Western perspectives and by standards 
of industrialization). This was while China was rapidly deteriorating in rel- 
ative power as well. The idea of “escaping Asia” or Datsu-A Ron’ reflects 
this Japanese view of its neighbors. 

Datsu-A Ron is a national political theory of Japan that was organized 
and promoted by Meiji political thinker Yukichi Fukuzawa, which has been 
quoted as an example of Japanese militarism in the Meiji period (Korho- 
nen 2013). Datsu-A Ron reveals a Japanese aspiration to accommodate the 
“wind of Westernization” and “taste the fruit of civilization.” Kwok (2009) 
interprets the aims of Datsu-A Ron as the following: “to display to the 
West and Japan itself that Japan was different and better than other ‘weak 
links’ (in Fukuzawa’s and Western terms) in Asia. Then, with this aim suc- 
cessfully achieved, Japan would be able to proclaim its right to assist (enjo in 
Japanese) the vitalization of a newer and stronger Asia.” 

The goal of Datsu-A Ron is to emulate the advanced Western pow- 
ers rather than China and Korea, two countries that are described as “not 
different from the case of the righteous man living in a neighborhood of 
a town known for foolishness, lawlessness, atrocity, and heartlessness. His 
action is so rare that it is always buried under the ugliness of his neighbors’ 
activities.” Further, Datsu-A Ron emphasizes that “We do not have time 
to wait for the enlightenment of our neighbors [.. . ]. It is better for us 
to leave the ranks of Asian nations and cast our lot with civilized nations 
of the West.” This view of China and Korea reflects a colony image, one 
where the target countries are seen as culturally backwards and unenlight- 
ened. With Western imperialist powers as role model, Japan joined the 
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bandwagon of colonizing weaker states and utilizing them as a platform for 
further advancement of military might (Kwok 2009). 

Even after the popularity of Datsu-A Ron or the “escaping Asia” dis- 
course declined, a perception of Chinese cultural backwardness remained 
in Japan. Cho and Park (2011) note that even until the late 1980s, there 
existed in Japan the “ideal of reentering Asia [.. . ] [as a] cultural bridge 
between a backward, authoritarian China and the West’s human rights 
agenda.” 

Japan’s image of Korea was likely also a colony image in the past, where 
Japan perceived opportunity for exploitation from Korea’s inferior power 
and status. The late 1800s was a period when Western imperial powers 
expanded their reach into Northeast Asia. In 1875, just four years after 
the first U.S. expedition to Korea (also known as the Korean Expedition’), 
Japanese warship Un’yò landed in the vicinity of an island in Korea. The 
military clash that followed led to the signing of the Japan-Korea Treaty of 
1876, which opened the Korean Peninsula to Japanese and foreign trade. 

The colony image is both a cause and consequence of a group perceiv- 
ing the other as nonthreatening (thus low in power and status) but offering 
an opportunity to expand. If Japan viewed China and Korea in the late 
nineteenth century and earlier half of the twentieth century in this image, 
it would create or justify a motivation to exploit or dominate these coun- 
tries for self-interest. 


China’s Rise 


In the past, China may have been seen in a colony image to Japan, while 
Japan was viewed as imperialist from China’s perspective. However, with 
China’s rapid growth in power, there is a possibility the image of China 
from Japan’s perspective could shift from a colony to an enemy or barbar- 
ian image. This has grave implications for regional security. 

There are several indicators that while Japan held a colony image of 
China, China held an imperialist image of Japan. When Japan opened its 
ports to trade following pressure from the Western world," Shimazu Nar- 
iakira, who was a Japanese feudal lord (daimyo) of the Edo period, con- 
cluded that “if we take the initiative, we can dominate; if we do not, we will 
be dominated.” Witnessing this, Chinese general Hongzhang Li declared 
Japan a principal security threat (Kissinger 2011). 

More recently in the twenty-first century, however, we saw a reversal 
in overall economic power of the two states. China took Japan’s place as 
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the second-largest economy in the world in the final months of 2010 (Bar- 
boza 2010). Furthermore, China has been anxious to expand militarily and 
signal that growth to the world (Ross 2009; Suzuki 2008). According to 
image theory, with China’s massive power expansion, an enemy or barbar- 
ian image can ensue from Japan’s perspective. Chapter 3 provides more 
theoretical detail of this and then continues to propose that NIA can help 
prevent past Japanese perceptions of China in a colony image from trans- 
forming into an enemy or barbarian image and can move them into an ally 
image instead. 


Chinese and Koreans’ Images of Japan 


South Korea holds a long-standing negative image of Japan. In modern 
Asian history, particularly from the late nineteenth to early twentieth 
century and during World War II, Japan grew exponentially in military 
capabilities, winning wars against and colonizing Korea and parts of China 
(Jansen 2002). During this period when the perceived threat from Japan 
was extreme and China and Korea were relatively weaker in power, the 
psychological perception China and Korea held of Japan can be classified 
as an imperialist image. 

After the end of World War II, however, Japan’s military power was lim- 
ited by the no-war clause, or Article 9 in Japan’s peace constitution (Ienaga 
1993). Due to this restriction, the power of China and South Korea each 
rose relative to Japan. This implies a shift in how Chinese and South Kore- 
ans perceive their countries’ relative power in comparison with Japan. Spe- 
cifically, the countries’ images of Japan moved from the imperialist image 
closer to the enemy image. Images identified in image theory are ideal 
types and can be thought of as extremes on a continuum or spectrum of 
images (Herrmann and Fischerkeller 1995). The image one country’s pub- 
lic holds of another can be anywhere in between the ideal types, or it can 
be a combination of two or more images. 

In particular, the enemy image is defined as cases of conflict in which 
the adversaries are roughly comparable in power/capability and have 
somewhat comparable status, and in which leaders perceive great threat 
from the other state. Even with restrictions to expansion of Japanese mili- 
tary might written in the country’s constitution, many Chinese and South 
Koreans still perceive of Japan as having sinister intentions. Statements 
from conservative Japanese leaders, right-wing interest groups, and civil 
society that deny Japanese guilt or glorify Japan’s wartime past are fre- 
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quently taken in China and South Korea as signals that aggressive Japanese 
motives have never changed (Ye 2013). 

What are the consequences of a possible shift to an enemy image? An 
enemy image justifies a scenario of war, due to a perception of the other’s 
motivation as being unchangeably “evil and unlimited” (Herrmann and 
Fischerkeller 1996). When asked about the prospects of a full-scale mili- 
tary conflict in Northeast Asia, interdependence theorists in international 
relations would have a difficult time rationalizing the possibility of war 
between China and Japan, considering the scale of economic interdepen- 
dence between them (Keohane and Nye 1977; Copeland 1996; Oneal and 
Russet 1997). Similarly, neofunctionalists of integration theory argue that 
state cooperation in functional or economic areas will automatically acti- 
vate a “spill-over” to political cooperation (Haas 1958; Rosamond 2000). 

However, public opinion polls point to the contrary. The negative 
images in Asia threaten regional security. Results from a recent public opin- 
ion poll that may appear surprising to neofunctionalists show how Chinese 
and Japanese perceive of the future of relations between the two countries. 
About 30 percent of Japanese and more than half of Chinese respondents 
mentioned that they think there will be future military conflict with the 
other country (Genron NPO and China Daily 2014), and 80 percent of 
Japanese fear military clash around the Diaoyu/Senkaku Islands (Johnson 
2016). 


South Koreans’ Images of Surrounding Countries 


South Koreans responded in a public opinion poll (figure 2) that they feel 
more threatened by their neighbor states geographically closest to them in 
East Asia than they do by the United States. In response to two-step ques- 
tions that asked, “Do you believe that [the U.S./China/Japan] will pose a 
threat to South Korea?” and “If you agree with the above, in which cat- 
egory would these countries pose the greatest threat?,” more than 50 per- 
cent of the South Korean respondents answered that China and Japan will 
pose a threat to South Korea. Of those who reported that they perceived 
potential threats from the countries, the largest proportion of respondents 
thought that a security threat would come from Japan. This is astonishing 
considering Japan, a country without military power, was still perceived as 
such a strong security threat to South Koreans. This points to the power 
of sticky images and also the severe degree of perceived untrustworthiness 
South Koreans still hold of Japan. 
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Figure 2. South Koreans’ assessment of threats from surrounding countries and 
categories of those threats. The Asan Poll 2013. 


In addition, when asked whether South Koreans think relations between 
their country and other influential countries—the United States, China, 
and Japan—have improved or worsened, as well as whether those relations 
will improve in the future, South Korean respondents gave disproportion- 
ately negative answers about relations with Japan. These reports are illus- 
trated in figure 3. More than 80 percent of the survey participants stated 
that South Korea’s relations with Japan had worsened, and more than 60 
percent expected them to further worsen in the future. 

In sum, while South Koreans felt a considerable degree of threat from 
both China and Japan, they perceived of Japan in a far more negative light 
and held very little hope for improvement of relations in the future. Only 
about 22 percent of the respondents predicted that relations with Japan 
would improve, which is in stark contrast to the 75 percent optimistic view 
for prospects with the United States, and 66 percent hopeful for better 
relations with China. 


2.6 Conclusion 


This chapter laid out an introduction to the problem motivating this 
book’s study. As discussed, the book’s specific scope of study are areas— 
China, Japan, and South Korea—that continue to suffer from the history 
problem. We learned what the history problem is and why it is perpetuated 
in certain areas that suffer from its effects. The chapter also outlined our 
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Figure 3. Assessment and prospect of South Korea’s relationship with surrounding 
countries. The Asan Poll 2013 (%). 


region of interest, as a case wherein history continues to poison interna- 
tional relations today, and asks what can help us escape this predicament. 
I surveyed how each of the variables of distrust, guilt, and images have 
been prominent in the three Asian states’ failure to reconcile. This chapter 
focused on the unstable state of international relations today, emphasizing 
the dependent variables of the study. 

Many people celebrate the advent of an “Asian century.” However, in 
this region, promise of the future appears subject to limits imposed by the 
history problem. Paradoxically, in Northeast Asia the conventional wisdom 
on injury reparation that time can heal wounds, or at least let us forget pain, 
has not been substantiated (He 2006). The enduring historical distrust and 
negativity that dominate relations between the countries are puzzling, even 
to experts who know of their unpleasant past. In particular, with new secu- 
rity threats impending in the shifting frameworks of the world and regional 
orders today, why are the countries unable to get out of age-old perpetuat- 
ing cycles of distrust and animosity? Why do the countries, all of which 
have enjoyed extraordinary success in the postwar era, repeatedly dwell on 
distant and ugly history instead, producing self-defeating outcomes and 
abandoning opportunities for strategic cooperation (Glosserman and Sny- 
der 2015)? 

Building on the painful issues of history in Northeast Asia explained in 
this chapter, this book argues that a psychological shift that nudges pub- 
lic perception from hostility and competition to reconciliation and coop- 
eration is crucial in Asia. Especially today, at least three shifting dynamics 
unraveling in Asia make it critical for Northeast Asian states to view each 
other in an ally image, or a partner for cooperation. These are: first, North 
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Korean nuclear provocations; second, rivalry between Japan and a rapidly 
rising China that destabilizes regional security; and third, America and 
China’s hedging strategies against each other on a systemic level. At these 
complex, intricate, and delicate crossroads, distrust and negative imagery 
within publics sustains tension and bitterness between neighbors, thereby 
threatening regional security. Cooperation between countries with a dif- 
ficult history problem presents a huge challenge, but the benefits of coop- 
eration outweigh the costs of competition. 

The next chapter provides a discussion of predictor variables. We begin 
with a review of the different kinds of remedies put forward in previous 
research as ways to overcome history of conflict. In particular, numerous 
existing studies argue for “commonality” across parties, most often in the 
form of an overarching, superordinate identity that erases existing subi- 
dentities. From there we move to a remedy of national identity affirmation 
in an international context, which takes an alternative approach. NIA pro- 
vides a way of bringing states closer to reconciliation by putting existing 
national identities front and center, rather than downplaying them. 


THREE 


Theories of Identity Affirmation 


Trust, Guilt, and Images 


In this chapter I describe my theories that NIA can enhance trust, guilt 
recognition, and positive images between countries. The chapter consists 
of five main sections. Having examined the state of distrust, disagreement 
over the degree of necessary guilt recognition, and negative images in 
Asia in the previous chapter, we start by focusing on the predictors that can 
improve this unfortunate state of affairs (section 3.1). Here I provide an 
interdisciplinary review of previous research that advocates a “common- 
ness” that downplays existing subidentities as a solution, along with some 
unsuccessful historical cases of attempts at reconciliation based on Asian 
commonality. Through a discussion of these previous accounts, we will see 
why NIA is a more viable way of overcoming the past. 

This leads to an introduction of theories of identity affirmation. To 
better understand how NIA works, I describe the theory and explain the 
leap from self to group-affirmation (3.2). I then illustrate the mechanisms 
through which affirmation of one’s national identity can lead to its outcomes 
of trust, guilt recognition, and positive images vis-a-vis another country. 
We start with trust (3.3), introducing its importance in producing desir- 
able outcomes proposed by various international relations theories: 1) the 
achievement of mutual gain through institutional cooperation, and 2) alle- 
viation of the security dilemma. Two types of trust are required in each of 
these outcomes: strategic trust and moralistic trust, respectively. Regions 
that suffer from a traumatic “history problem” are deficient in these two 
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types of trust. This section ends with a diagram of my proposed theory and 
hypothesis on how to increase trust, which are tested in chapter 4. 

The fourth section moves to a discussion of guilt and includes a review 
of the existing literature on guilt in postconflict justice and reconciliation 
(3.4). One of the primary reasons state dyads with a tumultuous history find 
it difficult to get along is because of disparate views on how to deal with 
reparation and repentance. The book proposes NIA as an alternative for 
states to narrow these disagreements. Namely, through reduced motiva- 
tion to defensively protect the in-group, identity affirmation can decrease 
past inflictors’ proself attitudes and increase prosocial tendencies. This 
concern for others, in turn, increases guilt recognition for personal and in- 
group members’ deeds that harmed an out-group’s well-being. While NIA 
boosts a willingness to provide compensation on the past inflictor state’s 
side in this way, NIA can also increase the past receiver state’s willingness 
to cooperate with the past inflictor. Here I present another diagram of the 
hypothesized effects of NIA for the inflictors and receivers. The reparative 
issues introduced here are empirically analyzed using experimental data in 
chapters 5 and 8. 

The fifth section of this chapter discusses the theory behind the last of 
the three dependent variables: perception (3.5). Image theory in interna- 
tional relations describes how perception between countries form stereo- 
types that both initiate and justify particular behavior. This is the theo- 
retical background for chapter 6, which finds that South Koreans who are 
affirmed of their national identity also hold positive perceptions regarding 
other countries Korea had the most eventful and dynamic relations with 
throughout history. The chapter presents the book’s hypotheses, before 
beginning our empirical analyses in chapter 4. Historical examples are 
embedded throughout the chapter. 


3.1 Road to Reconciliation 


A lasting question in the literature as well as in policy debates on inter- 
national conflict has regarded whether countries with a history of war 
and/or colonization are able to approach cooperation and reconciliation 
without having to weaken their national identities. As noticeable from the 
many problematic situations presented in the previous chapter, national- 
ism seems to be particularly intractable in Asia. Various researchers have 
prescribed weakening national identities as a path to peace. From this per- 
spective, national identities are regarded a source of the harmful aspects 
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of nationalism. These scholars equate chauvinistic phenomena to natural 
by-products of the boundaries of belonging that divide people into dif- 
ferent categories. Since the dividing line of identity creates an “us” and 
an “other,” this generates in-group and out-group differentiation. These 
identifications are considered what we need to abandon in order to reach 
sustainable peace. 

Along these lines, much of previous research in political science and 
social psychology has proposed, as a way to peaceful relations, a promotion 
of universalism that downplays extant identities (Kinder and Kam 2009; 
Mansfield and Mutz 2009; Rousseau and Garcia-Retamero 2007; Snider- 
man, Hagendoorn, and Prior 2004). This could be based on a sense of 
“we-ness” in a common in-group (e.g., that would promote “Asian-ness”) 
(Gaertner et al. 1993; Kupchan 2010); a neofunctionalist spillover (Haas 
1958; Rosamond 2000); the homogenizing effects of globalization (Ohmae 
1995); a common interpretation of history (He 2013; Lind 2008); integra- 
tion that submerges previous group categories through individual contact 
(Allport 1954); an overarching identity founded on cosmopolitan values 
(Held 2003); strategies of assimilation (Barry 2002; Waldron 2002); or 
supranational regionalism (Neyer 2012; Schlenker 2013). 

To the contrary, others emphasize the value of strong national identi- 
ties, contending that confidence in national identification affirms a sense 
of worth and belonging, which inspires cooperative over selfish attitudes 
toward others (Ariely 2012; Collingwood, Lajevardi, and Oskooii 2018; 
Johnston et al. 2010; Nussbaum 2008; Soroka et al. 2017; Theiss-Morse 
2009). Positive effects of national identification have been identified as 
increased political and intergroup trust (Berg and Hjerm 2010; Foddy 
et al. 2009; Platow et al. 2012; Robinson 2014), interethnic cooperation 
(Charnysh, Lucas, and Singh 2015; Miguel 2004), interpartisan affinity 
(Levendusky 2018), and support for minority-favoring policies (Transue 
2007). Liberal nationalists argue that distinct nations and national identi- 
ties ensure a sense of dignity conducive to international peace and coop- 
eration (Glover 1997; Gustavsson and Miller 2019; Kymlicka 1995; Miller 
and Ali 2014; Mounk 2018; Tamir 1995; Walzer 2008). From this perspec- 
tive, an overarching identity of “we-ness” that stresses unity, commonality, 
or cultural convergence is not necessary for cooperation with others. 

I offer NIA as a way of reducing conflict and opening gateways for coop- 
eration by strengthening, not weakening, existing national identities. Salient 
national identities can enhance international reconciliation through trust, 
guilt recognition, and positive perception. While this idea may at first seem 
unlikely, it is consistent with the intuition that people who have a secure 
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and confident sense of identity are better able to deal with others in a calm, 
collected, and objective manner. 


3.1.1 Whither National Identities? Remedies of Commonness 


National identity affirmation is an easier and more realistic route to peace 
between states for three reasons. First, few of the prescriptions from previ- 
ous studies mentioned have proved to be effective in Northeast Asia. Inte- 
gration theorists claim that cooperation in technical, functional areas can 
automatically spill over into a larger, overarching peace (Haas 1958; Rosa- 
mond 2000). However, a political spillover has not happened in Asia. In 
fact, there is no guarantee that functional cooperation automatically brings 
political peace—if that were the case, East Asia, with its long-standing and 
large degree of interdependence, would have integrated into an Asian com- 
munity long ago. To the contrary, interdependence can actually lead to 
uncertainty and conflict, especially when dependent entities feel vulnerable 
due to little trust or negative perception of the other’s intentions (Waltz 
1979; Barbieri 1996, 2002). Even in Europe, where integration theory 
originated, recent studies find that EU integration has pushed citizens to 
value their national identities more than a common European identity. 
The number of people who have primarily a European identity has grown 
smaller, while more citizens identify only with their nation and look to their 
national governments to protect them (Polyakova and Fligstein 2016). 

Psychologists have argued that increased individual contact between 
members in groups that don’t get along can break down stereotypes (All- 
port 1954). In Asia, individual contact is already dense, as millions of Chi- 
nese, Japanese, and South Koreans visit each other’s countries for business 
trips, school, or tourism (Berger 2008)—yet these have not led to a dis- 
mantling of prior categorizations of identity, creation of an overarching in- 
group, or, most importantly, an improvement in perceptions of each other 
that breaks down barriers. 

The second reason has to do with the robustness of the nation. We live 
in an age of nationalisms. Even with accelerating and intensifying forces of 
globalization, closer regional integration in multinational entities like the 
EU or ASEAN, the proliferation of multinational corporations, transna- 
tional interest groups, and international organizations such as the UN, we 
have not seen a decline in the nation (Chung 2015b; Chung and Woo 2015). 
Hyperglobalists predicted from as early as the 1960s that the nation-state 
would become obsolete, but the validity of this claim is doubtful (Ohmae 
1995). Ironically, nationalisms are strongest in East Asia, which is also one 
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of the most globalized areas of the world (Chung 20152). Therefore the 
idea of diminishing nation identities as a starting point for international 
peace is questionable. 

Third, people want some sense of belonging (Brewer 2003). Because 
of this, integrating into a larger group while removing existing identi- 
ties is costly in terms of time and feasibility—and it could backfire. 
National identities are often deeply ingrained and socialized. People do 
not simply join or abandon group identities when the identities have 
some association with culture, heritage, or common bloodline. Even 
within states, identification on the lines of ethnic, linguistic, or religious 
differences remain undiminished today, as witnessed in areas such as 
Iraq, China, and Russia. Any attempt at integration that feels forced, 
unnatural, or at a faster pace than people are ready for can create back- 
lash, triggering a threat to ontological security (Mitzen 2006; ; Steele 
2008). Therefore it is unlikely that a process that requires doing away 
with national identities can lead to positive outcomes of cooperation or 
integration with another country. 

For these reasons, national identities are usually sticky and difficult to 
alter. There have been rare exceptions where a rapid change of national 
identities was witnessed. These, however, were in unusual circumstances 
where large structural transformations or external shocks in the preexist- 
ing social system occurred. For example, Reséndez (2005) explains how 
the unique combination of the Mexican-American War, various national 
projects in North America, and the “crucible of anticolonial movements, 
civil wars, intertribal alliances, utopian schemes, and harebrained land 
ventures” generated a period of exceptionally fluid identities in Texas and 
New Mexico. According to Reséndez (2005), these major transformations 
led Spanish-speaking frontier inhabitants, nomadic and sedentary Native 
American communities, and Anglo Americans to adopt new national or 
ethnic identification as Mexican, American, or Texan. While it is possible 
for national identities to change, they are most likely to do so in the con- 
text of major changes in social structure and state forms (Todd, Bottos, and 
Rougier 2013). 

Large structural transformations are uncommon, however, and gener- 
ally changes in national identity take a long time. For example, Barucco 
(2007) selects a period as long as the past century and a half to describe 
evolving patterns of Indian national identity. Bechhofer and McCrone 
(2009) describe national identities as something to which “we belong 
whether we like it or not, and most of us like [. . . ]. Hardly any of us ques- 
tion it.” 
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3.1.2 Unsuccessful Attempts at Asian Commonality 


There have been unsuccessful historical cases in Northeast Asia where pro- 
motion of commonality was attempted. In each of these, when political 
clashes arose, people were quick to prioritize nationalistic ideas, and efforts 
to bring the countries together under some umbrella of commonality 
proved unrealistic. First, in the early 2000s, witnessing the heyday of inte- 
gration in Europe in the rggos, elites raised the possibility of discussions 
for regional integration in a supranational entity like the EU—in other 
words, a “Northeast Asian Community” (Bowles 2002; Chopparapu 2005; 
Hund 2003; Jones and Plummer 2004; Ravenhill 2001; Soesastro 2006; 
Yahuda 2006). Scholars argued that the potentially achievable benefits 
from this new community would widely range from security and economic 
gains to larger influence on an international level (Corning 2011; Dent and 
Huang 2002; Harvie, Kimura, and Lee 2005). However, when these ideas 
met public sentiment, they quickly lost momentum. With publics that did 
not seem to like each other enough to be part of a tighter community, 
proposals of regional integration lacked palpable and practical substance 
(Yoon 2008). 

Second, congruent with ideas put forward by constructivists in inter- 
national relations scholarship, there have also been collective efforts to 
achieve a common version of historical interpretation the countries could 
agree on. Between 2006 and 2009 the governments of China and Japan 
sponsored a Joint History Research Committee for this purpose (Goh 
2011; Kitaoka 2010). However, these efforts were ultimately disrupted by 
the political sensitivity of dissemination of information between the coun- 
tries, and the final results of the joint research were not issued in full form 
due to political interference. 

Finally, countless endeavors that actualize the vision of contact the- 
orists were attempted but without success in reducing historical griev- 
ances. Japan’s Genron NPO, in partnership with China Daily, launched 
the Tokyo-Beijing Forum in 2005, providing a large annual platform for 
dialogue between politicians, business leaders, academics, and journalists. 
In 2006, members from two major universities in the two countries—the 
University of Tokyo and Peking University—gathered and voluntarily 
started a forum. Since its creation, this student association has held an 
annual exchange program of collaborative research and discussion. Fol- 
lowing the recommendation of the New Japan-China Friendship Com- 
mittee of the 21st Century, Prime Minister Abe invited approximately 
4,000 Chinese youths to Japan every year through the Japan-East Asia 
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Student and Youth Exchange Network program. Despite these efforts, 
bilateral public opinions again plunged when politics resurfaced. Repeti- 
tively, the publics’ sentiment of one another would freeze as a result of 
political squabbles, such as the deadlocks in the Senkaku/Diaoyu Islands 
in 2010 and 2012 and subsequent media coverage (Akio 2017). Historical 
evidence does not corroborate previous ideas of universalism as a remedy 
for international conflict. 


3.2 National Identity Affirmation 
3.2.1 Self-Affirmation 


Individuals strive to protect a positive image of the self. When their image 
of self-worth is threatened, people respond in ways to restore it (Sher- 
man and Cohen 2006). One way is through defensive biases that directly 
reduce the threat (Fein and Spencer 1997; Riek, Mania, and Gaertner 
2006). Although self-integrity can be restored via this route, the rejection 
of threatening information can narrow the chances of learning. 

The theory of self-affirmation (Steele 1988) suggests that by feeling 
positive about themselves in one domain, people can replenish their self- 
worth and accept incoming information with regards to another domain 
in an objective way, even if that information was something they would 
have otherwise acted toward in defensive ways. This is possible because the 
overall perception individuals have of themselves is maintained through 
various sources of the self. For example, an individual can have a concept of 
the self that consists of being a mother, Christian, vegetarian, and a polite 
and hardworking individual, all at the same time. People strive to keep a 
global sense of self-integrity as a combination of their worthiness in all of 
these domains, rather than necessarily maximizing their self-worth in every 
single domain (Sherman and Cohen 2006). 

The multiplicity of the domains allows for flexibility in how people 
react to new information. People can respond to threats by affirming the 
self-worth using alternative resources that are unrelated to the threat at 
hand, as they realize that their self-worth does not rely on the immediate 
situation (Spencer, Fein, and Lomore 2001). 

One often-cited case of the workings of self-affirmation concerns 
smokers (Gibbons, Eggleston, and Benthin 1997). When heavy smokers 
were shown a video that explains the negative effects of smoking to health, 
the majority of the smokers rejected the video as being unscientific or 
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unreliable. Objective acceptance of the information would cause a threat 
to the positive self-image as a wise person who makes healthy and sensible 
decisions, thus prompting defensive responses (Nisbett and Ross 1980). 
However, when these smokers performed a simple self-affirmation task 
prior to watching the video, which normally asks people to think and write 
about an alternative source of self-worth (Crocker, Niiya, and Mischkowski 
2008), they were able to accept information in the video in an unbiased 
way. In other words, affirming an alternative value opened the door to logi- 
cal updating. 

With rising popularity of identity affirmation in psychology, the depen- 
dent variables researchers study have grown diverse as well, as they pio- 
neer different effects of affirmation. The first is trust. Affirmation has been 
found to increase trust across partisan lines in the context of negotiation 
(Cohen, Aronson, and Steele 2000). For example, affirmation cultivates 
trust across racial lines, and with lasting effects (Cohen and Garcia 2005). 
A study of seventh-grade minority students found that throughout a school 
year, self-affirmed minority students sustained a high level of trust in their 
teachers and school administrators and perceived fairness in their grades 
and treatment. By contrast, the nonaffirmed minority students typically 
displayed a decline in trust in their teachers and school administrators, 
judging their grades and treatment as less fair and more biased at the end of 
the year than they had at the beginning (Aronson, Fried, and Good 2002). 
In other words, self-affirmation made a significant difference throughout 
the year, which indicates it is not merely a priming effect. 

Studies on self-affirmation have also scrutinized its effects on the 
dominant class. Adams, Tormala, and O’Brien (2006) discover that self- 
affirmation helps majority groups in society realize the oppression practiced 
and prejudice they held against minority groups. That is, self-affirmation 
leads those “inflicting” harm on others to acknowledge guilt and shame 
for their wrongdoings. Normally the idea that one may have been unfairly 
privileged or benefited from the oppression of other groups damages the 
self-integrity of one’s egalitarianism. Building on this logic, Adams, ‘Tor- 
mala, and O’Brien (2006) found that when European Americans were 
affirmed, they perceived significantly more racism against minorities in the 
United States. Affirmed European-American participants also agreed, to a 
far greater extent than their nonaffirmed peers, that European-Americans 
in general tend to understate the impact of racism in daily life. Thus the 
otherwise threatening idea that one’s group may have been inflicting harm 
on another group was more acceptable among those who were buffered 
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by self-affirmation. The “inflictors” came to acknowledge their guilt in an 
evenhanded way rather than defensively protecting their group’s image. 

Finally, research has extended to studying dependent variables with 
implications for political elites. Sivanathan et al. (2008) establish that self- 
affirmation can reduce the possibility of an irrational increase in an indi- 
vidual’s level of commitment to an idea or action. For example, political 
leaders might feel a need to continually defend a certain policy even if it is 
proving counterproductive. This kind of process leads to an extremitization 
of politics. In an international context, this could be the reason for snow- 
balling incidents of nationalism or antagonistic sentiment against another 
country. Sivanathan et al. (2008) thus conclude that self-affirmation can be 
used to de-escalate commitment in political leaders. 

‘To summarize, the theory of self-affirmation offers one way people 
respond to threats to self-worth by building on the fact that the self is com- 
posed of several domains. By restoring some self-integrity through another 
source that makes an individual feel better about her/himself, (s)he is able 
to accept incoming information in a less defensive way, even if the informa- 
tion undermines prior beliefs. 


3.2.2 Group-Affirmation 


Recent studies in psychology have found that self-affirmation on a group 
level is also possible, working through the same proposed mechanism and 
having similar effects as self-affirmation (Sherman and Kim 2005). Existing 
research finds that affirming values central to a group can reduce group- 
serving judgments, just as affirming values central to the self can reduce 
self-serving judgments (Sherman and Cohen 2006). Scholars suggest there 
is a direct link between representations of one’s self and one’s group, imply- 
ing that these are overlapping constructs (Smith and Henry 1996). People 
are therefore motivated to maintain not only their own integrity but also 
that of their group (Harvey and Oswald 2000; Cohen and Garcia 2005; 
Norton et al. 2003). 

Much research in self-affirmation effects on a group level looks at 
how affirming se/f-identities on an individual level can reduce biases and 
defensiveness that stem from group identities (Sherman and Kim 2005). 
Self-affirmed individuals are reminded of other sources that uphold self- 
worthiness other than their group membership, thereby enabling objec- 
tive judgment and releasing them from the need to make group-serving 
judgments. In this way, self-affirmation allows people to evaluate their 
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groups independently of how they evaluate themselves (Sherman and 
Cohen 2006). These studies view social identity as just another source of 
the se/f-concept. 

In contrast, I propose that affirmation of a social identity on a group 
level is possible, as there are aspects of social identity that are shared col- 
lectively by group members. Across fields, scholars have found that there 
are aspects of national identity that are commonly shared across its mem- 
bers, and common emotions felt on a group level is possible. Sociologists 
argue that national identity entails a set of common understandings and 
aspirations, sentiments and ideas, that bind the population (Smith 1993), 
allowing similarities to be assessed in a national identity on a general 
level (Hjerm 1998). Psychologists also find that a “group emotion” is real, 
as intergroup emotions are experienced by individuals when they iden- 
tify with a social group (Mackie, Devos, and Smith 2000; Smith, Seger, 
and Mackie 2007). Since individuals can feel on a group (country) level, 
affirming a group (country) collectively on a value they share and uphold 
together is also plausible. 

People could therefore restore integrity as country members by affirm- 
ing alternative values that are important to their country, preparing a buffer 
against threatening information. Doing this, people are reminded that the 
integrity and importance of their national identity do not hinge on oppo- 
sition against another country, and they can react in a more evenhanded 
manner toward other countries while retaining a sense of national attach- 
ment. Although perceived threat in group relations has been found to lead 
to prejudice, highlighting an alternative positive value of one’s group iden- 
tity can shift the focus away from perceived threat from the out-group as 
the primary motivator in dealing with them (Stephan and Stephan 2000). 

Many South Koreans dislike having closer relations with Japan, as the 
idea runs contrary to popular perception and awareness that Koreans suf- 
fered from Japan’s actions in the past, were treated unfairly without com- 
pensation, and should thus hate Japan. Therefore this feature of social 
identity involves a sense of deprivation and victimization; “hating Japan” 
functions as a uniting force. A researcher once attested that “in South 
Korea, labeling an opponent a ‘Japanese collaborator’ continues to be an 
effective way to win a political debate,” and “working toward a compromise 
[with Japan] runs the risk of denunciation for failing to uphold national 
pride” (Reynolds and Lee 2019). Consequently, trusting and/or working 
in close cooperation with Japan poses a threat to that identity domain, 
and to protect themselves many South Koreans oppose closer relations. 
Information that depicts possible benefits from closer relations are met 
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with defensive reactions that question or reject the information, leading to 
difficulty in learning from it. 

But social identity, like self-identity, has several aspects. For instance, 
while many South Koreans would agree that a sentiment against Japan 
is commonly shared in the majority of its people, the social identity of 
“being South Korean” entails many elements such as Confucian family 
values, a high enthusiasm for education, or pride in achievements of rapid 
economic and political development. People could restore integrity as a 
country member by affirming values that are important to their national 
belongingness, which could happen via policy, media, education, leaders’ 
rhetoric, or some significant national or international event that affirms 
national identity. I provide a historical case in Asia as an example, this time 
focusing on Japanese NIA in Sino-Japanese relations. 


The Sino-Japanese Honeymoon Period 


The 1970s and early 1980s are referred to as a rare “honeymoon” period in 
Sino-Japanese relations (He 2009). Analysts remark that during this time 
China and Japan were “more friends than foes” (Kraus, Radchenko, and 
Kanda 2014). This period can be seen as a case where elites used NIA as 
a strategy to garner public support for trust-building, changing the image 
of a longtime enemy toward an ally image. Public affirmation of national 
identity appeared as an effective policy-framing device. How were elites 
able to achieve the cordial atmosphere, especially in democratic states like 
Japan where leaders are sensitive to public support? 

In the shifting world order of the 1970s, with profound transforma- 
tion of U.S.-China-USSR trilateral relations leading to the détente and 
the Chinese-American Joint Communiqué, Japanese and Chinese leaders 
realized the benefits and necessity of amicable bilateral relations. Kakuei 
‘Tanaka, prime minister of Japan in 1972, pursued a policy of rapproche- 
ment with China, and in a reciprocating manner China’s Deng Xiaoping 
traveled to Japan in 1978, soon after the signing of the Treaty of Peace and 
Friendship between the two countries. In 1984, Japanese Prime Minister 
Nakasone Yasuhiro visited China for a summit with Deng—a meeting that 
many experts describe as “representing the peak of the bilateral relation- 
ship not just in the postwar era, but in all of history” (Hiri 1996; Reilly 
2012; Soeya 1995). 

The honeymoon period suggests that public support for thawing rela- 
tions between even the “world’s most nationalist” countries with the his- 
tory problem is possible (Tang and Darr 2012). While the temporal prox- 
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imity, fresh memory and wounds of wartime events would have likely posed 
even harsher public resistance compared to today, political leaders at the 
time were able to utilize NIA tactics to help convince their public. Experts 
point out that this period coincided with a period of revitalized Japanese 
national identity (Sasaki 2001). Japan was experiencing accelerated eco- 
nomic growth, which may have led to a greater national self-confidence. 
In mid-1973, Japan’s admission into the world’s “Group of Five” (later G7) 
epitomized a national identity and pride based on economic success (Lai 
2013). This identity peaked soon after, as Japan gained economic super- 
power status (McCormack 2000), and the Japanese “developmental state” 
model grew popular as a model to emulate in developing states (Hook et 
al. 2003; Vogel 1979, 1986). This confident national identity also facilitated 
the development of cultural discourses wherein Japan’s economic success 
was associated with pride in Japanese cultural uniqueness and its social 
system (Crawcour 1980). 

NIA is not the same as economic and cultural strength, however; what 
matters more is public perception. Satisfaction in one’s elevated status and 
affluent conditions encourages a mentality that can now afford to reach 
out to a previous adversary to mend relations and realize mutual benefit, 
which would have been more difficult in conditions where self-perception 
is low and mental resources for confidence are scarce. NIA makes use of 
this mentality. The basis of the newfound confidence and pride in Japanese 
national identity was inward-looking and did not entail comparison with 
or superiority over a contemporary out-group. Japanese were leaving the 
postwar shambles behind and shifting their national identity to incorporate 
new economic and political prowess. Alternative positive foundations of 
national identity were brought into light, replacing the wartime identity of 
militaristic might and hard power. The “other” to feel a sense of superiority 
over, if any, was the in-group’s own past. In such a manner, national great- 
ness was affirmed in ways free from zero-sum competition with neighbor 
states, opposite to what had been the case during wartime. Japanese elites 
used this newfound pride toward a willingness to reach out, resulting in the 
reduction of public animosity (Sasaki 2001). 

In theory, most people would expect hardline policies to easily gain 
more popularity in the public at a time of heightened national pride. How- 
ever, since the type of national identity that was emphasized and made 
salient featured inward-looking pride, the period of national greatness did 
not necessarily stir out-group hostility. Lai (2008) notes that national con- 
fidence and pride at the time “reaffirmed the essence of Japanese identity.” 
‘Thus it can be inferred that the public felt little need to act defensively 
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or use their rising strength to put adversary countries in lower positions, 
although it would have been an advantageous time to do so. Policy, media, 
education, and leaders’ rhetoric played roles in directing widespread 
national pride into positive and beneficial affirmation effects toward oth- 
ers. Japanese Prime Minister Nakasone issued a friendly statement that 
close Sino-Japanese relations were “the basis for peace in the Asian region, 
and [...] a powerful pillar for world peace,” portraying China in a clear 
ally image (Kraus, Radchenko, and Kanda 2014). As an indication of NIA’ 
effects on guilt recognition, Japanese history textbooks from the 1970s 
markedly increased coverage of the wartime suffering of Asian peoples (He 
2013). When domestic conservatives advocated stronger political and mili- 
tary roles commensurate with Japan’s economic strength, antirevisionist 
forces in the public, media, and Diet stymied such agendas (Saeki 2001). 


3.2.3 Expected Psychological Mechanism 


In this section I examine the psychological micromechanisms of how 
NIA could increase trust, guilt recognition, and positive perception in 
both the “inflictors” and “receivers” of past atrocities and colonization. 
Mainly, the defensiveness that NIA releases concerns dissatisfaction and 
rage of having been treated unequally but without proportionate com- 
pensation afterwards in the receivers, and motivation to deny past shame 
and guilt in the inflictors. 

Expanding the theory of self-affirmation from an individual to inter- 
group level opens up a subjective space of emotions between the groups. 
First, “receivers” feel victimized from being unfairly treated by the “inflic- 
tors” and not sufficiently compensated for their sufferings. This creates 
a facet of social identity reflecting a unified anti-inflictor sentiment, and 
“receivers” find it undesirable to work in close cooperation with “inflic- 
tors.” When a branch of identity is threatened, individuals feel their self- 
worth is also threatened and react in defensive ways to protect it. Affirming 
the self using an unrelated resource allows for restoration of self-worth 
beforehand so that individuals do not feel as threatened. Doing so also 
mends the sense of deprivation. Similarly, affirming values distances group 
members from the immediate need to react defensively, allowing them to 
focus on more objective considerations of working closely with the other 
group. “Receivers” are thus more content because their internal sense of 
their group worth has been replenished beforehand, and with this increased 
assurance they believe their state is resilient to any immediate threatening 
information. 
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For example, since there are other facets that make up the social iden- 
tity of “being Korean,” affirming another group value rather than anti- 
Japanism can fill in the hollow space that is the sense of deprivation. In 
this way victim-states can correct for defensiveness, as well as objectively 
accept and learn from information indicating that trust and cooperation 
are beneficial. 

NIA thus offers a way of elevating a sense of self without putting down 
the other. Those who feel they have been treated unfairly become more 
moderate in their need to express extreme forms of irrational hatred— 
including situations that harm the self, such as exaggerated feelings of the 
other as a security threat (aggravated security dilemma) or forgoing pos- 
sible benefit from cooperation (undermined gain). 

A similar mechanism goes for “inflictors” in history. On this side, 
acknowledging past actions creates moral dissonance; thus, when met with 
evidence of past deeds or when dealing with “receivers,” the “inflictors” act 
to protect their self-worth. However, when one’s feeling of group integrity 
is restored by affirmation, this “switches off’ the need for defensiveness, 
allowing inflictors to face the past in an unbiased way. 

By this mechanism, affirmation reduces reluctance to accept guilt or 
shame of the past on the inflictor’s side. This in turn lessens motivations 
to glorify or deny the past (Sullivan et al. 2012). Research has shown that 
those who have imposed harm on others in the past come to recognize it 
in a more objective manner when they are self-affirmed (Adams, Tormala, 
and O’Brien 2006). The proposed effects of affirmation for both sides are 
summarized in figure 4. 

‘To conclude, on the receiver’s side, victims find it hard to trust past 
offenders if they feel they have not yet received proportionate compensa- 
tion for past sufferings. This creates a sense of deprivation and unfairness 
of being on unequal status. Pressuring the inflictors for apology and com- 
pensation reflects the wish to correct this inequality. For the offenders, 
acknowledging some injustice by their group is difficult because it harms 
their moral well-being as a group, and they will tend to deny the past or 
exhibit group defensive behavior regarding their (or their ancestors’) past 
deeds (Gunn and Wilson 2011). 

If a sense of injury of the victim and a motivation of denial of the 
offender are the mindsets underlying enduring hostility, then we need to 
focus on what can work to resolve these feelings and motivations. I theo- 
rize that NIA can be a correction to such responses, working as a “first 
move” to gaining initial trust and positive perception. This initial step 
could de-demonize the offenders in the victims’ eyes and allow the offend- 
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Current state: 
Mutual distrust and negative perception 


: Deprived feeling of Willingness to 
Receiver post-conflict injustice o p ~ cooperate 
NIA = 
Inflictor F atigue over demands for a Willingness to 
reparation compensate and 
admit guilt 


Figure 4. The proposed effects of NIA on postconflict reconciliation. Source: Eunbin 
Chung 


ers to realize the damage of their past actions. After this first move that 
breeds positive out-group sentiment, interactions that follow would look 
more like a game that has an added social aspect to it—where both players 
make moves based on reciprocated compensation or judicious calculations 
of future gain. 


3.3 How Distrust Undermines Gain and Intensifies Security Threats 
3.3.1 Problem of Distrust 1: Undermined Mutual Gain 


Publics who suffer from the history problem are often unable to realize 
the benefit from cooperation. Painful historical memories breed subjec- 
tive enmity, which in turn causes countries to forgo opportunities that are 
objectively in their interests—or to undertake actions that are clearly self- 
detrimental (Cha 2003). This has negative consequences for regional insti- 
tution building (Cho and Park 2011). 

There is an increasing need for cooperation through institutions in 
Northeast Asia, as regional and global challenges become more significant. 
These include issues related to security, the economy, the environment, 
and other areas that states cannot manage alone (Harvie, Kimura, and Lee 
2005; Yamamoto 2008). But any type of institution-building requires some 
initial trust (Rathbun 2011), and enduring suspicion from the past has been 
a key impediment. Kim and Schwartz (2010) assert that debates over his- 
torical events in Asia complicate “every negotiation table” and continue to 
shape or provoke political crises. 

The rational gain from institutions has been widely noted across insti- 
tutionalists, ranging from reduced transaction costs, enhanced compliance 
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and transparency, and guarantee of credible promises (Koremenos, Lip- 
son, and Snidal 2001). If Northeast Asian states are able to build a level of 
trust sufficient to create and jointly operate institutions, these institutions 
could benefit member states in many ways. First, by maintaining an ongo- 
ing dialogue, states would achieve a way of conveying state intentions and 
thus increase the transparency of their activities. In this way institutions 
in Asia could enhance mutual reassurance and build confidence. Second, 
institutions would provide fundamental principles and codes of conduct 
for conducting dialogue and cooperation in the region. This is a useful step 
for effective collective action in emerging issues that require multilateral 
attention (Lee 2008). 

Yamamoto (2008) notes that Northeast Asia is the least institutionalized 
region in most topic areas. The area lacks an institutional framework for 
intergovernmental cooperation with no regional power playing a leading 
and responsible role in the cooperative process (Lee 2008). While loose 
regional economic ties in the form of intraregional trade and investment 
linkages are relatively common, these have been developed in the absence 
of a formal cooperative scheme (Nicolas 2014). Moreover, institution- 
based regional cooperation in the areas of security and the environment 
has been far less advanced. 

Given the issues Northeast Asia faces, more institutions are needed to 
solve problems and maintain stability, and demand for institutionalization 
in this region has increased tremendously (Yamamoto 2008). There have 
been new, transnational threats to security such as bird flu and other health 
epidemics, pollution and yellow sandstorms from China, international ter- 
rorism, the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, and trafficking 
in humans and drugs, as well as problems posed by environmental deg- 
radation and disasters. Nations increasingly understand that such threats 
can no longer be tackled by any one country (Timmerman 2008). The 
Asian Financial Crisis of 1997 provided an opportunity for state leaders to 
pay considerable attention to regional cooperation from the perspective 
of “institutionalized collaboration,” not only in the economic sphere but 
also in the political and social arenas (Berger 2008). However, mistrust in 
the public arena from persisting deep-seated nationalist rivalries has been 
a principal obstacle. Fear that they may again become military rivals makes 
it difficult for these countries to talk to one another and to agree on the 
creation of binding international institutions. 

Disagreements over historical issues have frequently disrupted mutual 
gains in diplomacy (Berger 2008). Unable to trust Japan, both South Korea 
and China have continuously issued numerous criticisms of Japan’s failure 
to atone for its past. For this reason, dialogue often regresses to polem- 
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ics and resolution becomes more difficult (Cha 2003). A case in point is 
South Korea’s recall of its ambassador from Tokyo and halt to the pro- 
cess of opening South Korean markets to Japanese cultural products in 
2001, when the revisionary content of Japanese history textbooks became 
an issue.’ The government in Seoul at the time had been initially willing 
to chart a new course of diplomatic relations with Japan, holding a joint 
communiqué in 1998 to lift earlier bans on Japanese cultural products and 
to address more than forty issues ranging from security and the economy 
to the environment (Lee 2005; Rozman 2008). Due to unease in South 
Korean public opinion, however, all efforts stopped (Cho and Park 2011). 
Crises over textbooks and shrine visits have caused Japan’s neighbors to 
recall ambassadors from Tokyo and cancel summits, even when the coun- 
tries were negotiating about critical issues such as North Korea’s nuclear 
program. For every failure in diplomacy or trade negotiations, distrust in 
the populace has been raised as a main cause (Cha 2003).’ 

The history problem has had substantial impact on Japan’s efforts in 
institution building as well. Many Chinese and South Korean people are 
adamantly against the idea of Japan becoming a permanent member on 
the United Nations Security Council (Lind 2009). Kim Sam Hoon, the 
South Korean ambassador to the UN in 2005, argued that due to the dis- 
trust Japan’s neighbor states hold, Japan could not assume the role of a 
world leader (Lind 2009). In addition, when the Democratic Party of Japan 
took power in 2009, it proclaimed a grand vision to improve relations with 
China. In a world moving from U.S. unipolarity to multipolarity, in the 
words of then prime minister Yukio Hatoyama, Japan would rediscover 
Asia as its “basic sphere of being” (Pilling 2012). In three years the govern- 
ment found the vision lying in shreds, replacing its ambassadors in Beijing 
and Seoul following public outrage from territorial disputes with China 
and South Korea. 

In sum, historical animosity gives rise to an atmosphere of distrust in 
the public, and this harms the possibility of rational negotiations (Cha 
2003). As a prime example, the public in Northeast Asian states suffer from 
a lack of trust that undermines mutual gain. Historical memories lie at the 
core of these problems, casting a shadow over every interaction that dis- 
rupts the building of, and cooperation through, institutions. 


3.3.2 Problem of Distrust 2: Aggravation of the Security Dilemma 
Uncertainty in intentions adds another layer of distrust, constituting a 


security dilemma. With the animosity created by memories of the past, 
relations between states easily deteriorate. The increased suspicion raises 
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possibility for more aggressive policy and excessive hostility, which could 
lead to, in worst cases, a spiral of military competition (Jervis 1978). Had 
states been able to trust each other, they could have avoided this type of 
security dilemma, waste of energy and resources, and excessive tension. 

Increasingly today, with China rapidly growing in power, Japanese lead- 
ers displaying nationalistic attitudes, and unpredictable action from North 
Korea, distrust could light a fire on the explosive tension. The riskiest situ- 
ation could come from a security dilemma between a rising China and 
rearming Japan. Coupled with the insecurity distrust provides, this volatile 
situation could quickly lead to disaster. 

Media reports note that “a nationalistic storm is building throughout the 
region,” and “conflict [ . . . | between China and Japan now looks possible” 
(Bandow 2013). Several experts note a growing assertiveness in Chinese 
foreign policy (Swaine 2010; Twining 2012). Goldstein (2013) contends 
that the threat of Chinese military action is real. Johnston (2013) argues 
that the mainstream description of Chinese foreign policy underrates the 
degree of China’s military assertiveness, and Beijing’s active movements 
to legitimize their arguments in contentious naval areas have contributed 
to escalated tension. In the spring 2014 Global Attitudes Survey, survey 
respondents from at least twelve countries expressed concern that territo- 
rial disputes with China and China’s neighboring states could lead to a 
military conflict (Pew Research Center 2014). 

On a systematic level, with a rapidly growing China as a challenger to 
the current world order, the instability of the shifting balance of power 
could create conflict (Gilpin 1981; Organski 1958). On a regional level, 
this type of conflict could occur if Chinese vow to make a comeback from 
what they remember to be “roo years of humiliation” under imperial 
Japanese influence, or if Japan aims to deter or defeat Chinese efforts to 
gain primacy in East Asia. As expected, Japanese are especially sensitive to 
Chinese actions that suggest China may be assuming a more hegemonic 
approach to the region. 

The Global Attitudes Survey revealed that both Japan and South Korea 
are highly concerned that territorial disputes with China could lead to 
a military conflict. If mistrust fuels traditional scenarios of self-help and 
conflict (Bernstein and Munro 1998; Betts 1993; Bracken 1999; Buzan 
and Segal 1995; Friedberg 1993; Klare 1993; Roy 1994), the emboldening 
effects of Chinese economic prosperity could provoke a regional arms race 
(Cha 2003). 

On a state level, experts highlight the decline of communism as a source 
of legitimacy for the Chinese government and predict a turn to other 
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sources for domestic support—most possibly a nationalistic story (Hughes 
2013; Pei 2010). The Chinese Communist Party may seek alternative bases 
for legitimacy as it strives to maintain its one-party rule in the face of plu- 
ralist pressures (Hughes 2013). In this case, the most likely “Other” China 
nationally posits itself against in Asia will be Japan. Some go as far as to say 
“nationalism/patriotism has now virtually replaced Marxism as the official 
ideology justifying the legitimacy of the party-state system, making history 
and collective memory even more important than ever [.. . ].”? The Chi- 
nese government could mobilize anti-Japanese nationalist behavior to gen- 
erate national unity. Pilling (2009) argues that Chinese leaders have stra- 
tegically used the “history card” against Japan as an easy target to exploit, 
diverting public attention away from internal disunity. 

A public opinion poll found that about 30 percent of Japanese and more 
than half of the Chinese respondents think there will be military confron- 
tation with the other in the future. According to political scientist Etel 
Solingen (2007), Northeast Asian states have prioritized economic devel- 
opment and trade, which helped them escape an arms race. However, in the 
case that Chinese leadership turns around and takes a “statist-nationalist 
stand” (Solingen 2007)—which “feeds on nationalistic emotion against 
other states and prioritizes military buildup”—we could witness an arms 
race in an East Asian security dilemma, just as Solingen explains as the situ- 
ation in the Middle East. 

Another reason moralistic trust is urgently needed in East Asia now is 
because, as several experts argue, Japanese leaders have recently been more 
actively actualizing a desire to remilitarize (Denyer 2018; Heydarian 2018; 
Rajagopalan 2018; Rich 2017a, 2017b). Coupled with chronic distrust, 
such a move is bound to come with tension and unease. China and South 
Korea want to contain Japanese power and guard against a rearming Japan. 

In Japan early warning signals are already noticeable, as Japanese 
leaders have been taking a stronger nationalistic stance. Suzuki (20152) 
warns that Japan has been constructing a national identity with the Chi- 
nese “Other” as a focal point, depicting China as an overbearing state 
that unfairly browbeats Japan into making diplomatic concessions. Coin- 
cidentally, as the leadership in China faces a crisis of legitimacy, a simi- 
lar sense of bankruptcy of competence in the governing elites is rising in 
Japan, making it all the more tempting to turn to nationalism to compen- 
sate (Hughes 2013). In addition, frustrated with restrictions on expanding 
military might, Japan has been repositioning itself as a “normal country” 
in the world (Suzuki 2008), reflecting dissatisfaction with defense policies 
that are considered “abnormal” for their country’s size and power (Soeya, 
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Welch, and ‘Tadokoro 2011). Tokyo’s defense spending is on average only 
1 percent of Japan’s GDP, a number that has not changed since 2002 (The 
World Bank 2013). One of Prime Minister Shinzo Abe’s top policy priori- 
ties since his reelection in December 2012 has been to “reclaim Japanese 
sovereignty” by amending the current pacifist constitution, which “fails to 
provide a necessary condition for an independent nation” (Kawasaki and 
Nahory 2013). 

Such intentions seem noticeable in Japan’s actions toward territorial 
disputes. One of the most dangerous and serious situations in terms of 
militarized conflict has been its disagreement with Beijing over the five 
Diaoyu/Senkaku Islands (Branigan 2012; Hughes 2013). Competition 
over the islands has sparked naval clashes, aerial chases, activist flotillas, 
and domestic protests. Abe declared that “there is no room for diplomatic 
negotiations over [the islands],” and that the solution necessitated, “if I may 
say at the risk of being misunderstood—physical force” (Bandow 2013). The 
issue was then further politicized by Tokyo’s purchase of three of the islets 
in 2012. 

Despite Japanese claims that the country just wants to reclaim the right to 
defend itself with its military, fundamental distrust leads many Chinese and 
South Koreans to fear a rebirth of Japan’s past militarism—and to distrust it 
as a true partner (Lind 2012). The Chinese and South Korean public con- 
tinuously criticize Japanese failure to atone for its past as the main obstacle to 
reconciliation, but nationalistic forces in Japan are tired of being blamed for 
the past. They believe China and South Korea are using the “history card” to 
secure further compensation from Japan (Reilly 2011). 

Some recent prime ministers of Japan have made tributes to Yasukuni 
Shrine. Chinese and South Korean citizens have criticized this as paying 
homage to Japan’s wartime aggressions, as some of the war dead enshrined 
there include those that could be considered war criminals from Chinese 
or South Korean perspectives (Park 2013). Abe appeared at first to respect 
such political sensitivities, avoiding visits to the shrine. This provoked a 
nationalist Japanese citizen to cut off and send his pinkie finger in protest 
to Abe’s political party, the Liberal Democratic Party (Japan Times 2007). 
In addition, in the Koreatown of Shin-Okubo in Tokyo, rightist Japa- 
nese groups held anti-Korean protests against South Korean claims that 
Japan must apologize for its past (Hayashi 2013). These movements in the 
citizenry make it further difficult for state leaders to abandon nationalist 
policy. Such public sentiment has not just inflamed emotional tension but 
also worsened economic relations by drastically reducing the exchange of 
cultural goods (Torres 2013). 
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Finally, trust between Northeast Asian states is critical in addressing 
serious security flashpoints, such as the Korean Peninsula and the Taiwan 
Strait, and several territorial disputes between countries within the region 
(Gries 2005). While there has been no actual military conflict in the region 
after China and Korea gained independence (despite tensions over North 
Korea and Taiwan), beneath the surface nationalist rivalries simmer on. 


3.3.3 The Importance of Trust in International Relations Theory 


Across theoretical perspectives, social scientists have long noted the inabil- 
ity to trust others’ motives as a central cause of states’ failure to cooperate, 
as well as the tendency to resort to conflict (Copeland 2000; Jervis 1976; 
Keohane 1984; Kydd 2007; Larson 1997; Mearsheimer 1994; Waltz 1979; 
Wendt 1999). Low levels of trust add to chronic uncertainty in interna- 
tional relations, causing mainly two problems: 1) the hindrance of gain 
(Beugelsdijk, de Groot, and van Schaik 2004; Knack and Keefer 1997; 
Whiteley 2000; Zak and Knack 2001), and 2) the aggravation of security 
dilemmas (Glaser 1997; Herz 1950; Jervis 1978). 

Distrust is itself corrosive, creating attitudes and behaviors that contrib- 
ute to greater distrust (Lieberthal and Jisi 2012). States that are unable to 
overcome their mutual distrust will be locked in a security dilemma, where 
conflict can result (Kydd 2007). However, many scholars note the possibil- 
ity of changes that can have macro-level effects on international relations 
over time. According to Wendt (1999), trust is the mechanism in the redefi- 
nition of self and other from adversary to partner to friend (Rathbun 2009). 
Once trust is generated, through a transformative process of interaction, 
trust can create a reinforcing spiral of cooperation (Wendt 1999). 

One example constructivists use to epitomize how trust can over time 
create a deep change that affects the development of states is the idea of 
security communities (Alder and Barnett 1998). A security community is a 
region in which war has become unlikely or unthinkable (Deutsch 1957). 
Areas such as the European Union, as well as the American-Canadian and 
American-Mexican dyads have been noted as examples of security com- 
munities (Tusicisny 2007). The development of a widespread understand- 
ing that military means are out of the question is a high ideal of a peaceful 
world from a constructivist point of view, since actors will act in accordance 
with how they believe the world to be (Wendt 1999). I use the term secu- 
rity communities as a highly desirable outcome in international relations 
from a constructivist perspective that lies at the opposite extreme of a secu- 
rity dilemma. 
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Therefore, two main ways to overcome mistrust, put forward by liberal 
and constructivist theorists in international relations, are 1) institutions, 
and 2) a shared understanding that conflict is unthinkable, exemplified 
by the notion of a security community. The realization of these ideas has 
been particularly difficult in regions where negative memories of the past 
persist, as a certain level of trust is necessary to construct an institution 
or security community in the first place. Once institutions and security 
communities come to exist, each of them can have a mutually constitutive 
relationship with trust, and through repeated confidence-building interac- 
tion, even more trust could be generated. 

Neoliberal institutionalists would hope that institutionalized coopera- 
tion can create mutually beneficial relationships through ties of trust that 
mute historical enmities (Cha 2003). In areas where the nightmares of 
the past persist, however, inability to trust each other limits the creation 
of institutions to begin with. Former Japanese Prime Minister Koizumi’s 
2001 visit to Yasukuni brought a halt in high-level meetings between Japan 
and China for as long as five years (Berger 2003). In these areas the idea 
of institutionalists draws a vicious cycle, where the prescription is to create 
institutions to overcome mistrust but mistrust becomes a hurdle to build- 
ing and running institutions. 

Rathbun (2011) maintains that trust does not follow the creation and 
operation of institutions but is rather a cause of these institutions. This 
argument fits areas suffering from history particularly well, as in these 
places lack of trust may prevent institutionalizing efforts that could pro- 
vide win-win benefits. Even in a few functional areas where early insti- 
tution building has been possible, political tension has repeatedly caused 
disruptions in their operation, disallowing eventual cultivation of the trust 
neoliberals expected would follow institutions. 

A security community also becomes unlikely where states constantly 
suffer from perceived untrustworthiness and are more prone to assign hos- 
tile motives to each other’s actions, which exacerbates uncertainty and fear 
in the international system. Receiver countries will tend to link current 
moves of the inflictor state to aggressive ambitions. Historical narratives 
populated in receiver states create a sense of victimization that fuels griev- 
ances and perpetuates severe distrust of the inflictor (He 2009). Mean- 
while, past inflictor states might find the receiver country’s distrust unjusti- 
fied and view its unfriendly reactions as a disguise for that country’s own 
hostile intentions. 

In sum, Asia’s history of expansionism and colonialism during World 
War II left behind a legacy of mutual suspicion that periodically roils rela- 
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tions between Japan and its neighbors. Distrust is shared in the publics and 
amplifies unnecessary tension. Japan is barely a serious security threat to 
either of its neighbors, considering that Japan does not officially have a 
national military force or incentive to militarily invade the countries any- 
time soon. Still, mistrust resulting from past experiences leads more than go 
percent of Chinese respondents in a contemporary survey to have a nega- 
tive opinion of Japan and between 40 and 60 percent of South Koreans to 
typically identify Japan as South Korea’s next security threat (Lind 2009). 
Associating Japan with militarism and colonial abuse, Chinese and South 
Koreans are constantly wary of the possibility of a militarily resurgent Japan. 


3.3.4 Strategic Trust and Moralistic Trust 


Strategic Trust 


The lack of trust in international relations causes two main problems, 
which countries with vivid memories of conflict and colonialization are 
particularly prone to: 1) the hindrance of mutual gain from cooperation 
(Keohane 1984), and 2) the aggravation of security dilemmas (Rathbun 
2007). The types of trust that are lacking in each of the two cases are related 
but different types. The kind of trust required in realizing mutual gain is 
strategic trust, while chronic suspicion that causes a constant security fear 
corresponds to a lack in moralistic trust. 

Strategic trust is a calculative belief that other actors will exhibit coop- 
erative behavior (Uslaner 2002) because they have a rational interest in 
building or maintaining a long-term, mutually beneficial relationship 
(Rathbun 2009). Keohane (1984) is referring to strategic trust when he 
notes that cooperation is based on a strategic calculation where each party 
changes his or her behavior contingent on changes in the other’s behavior, 
improving the rewards of both parties. 

Incentives for states to demonstrate trustworthy behavior in institutions, 
at large, are based on strategic trust. States engage in diplomacy because 
it provides incentives to both sides. Based on the information that actors 
will abide by a set of institutional rules because doing so is in their inter- 
est, actors trust each other to honor their commitments. As actors’ images 
(Herrmann and Fischerkeller 1995) and reputations become involved, as 
more linkages are created, and as shadows of the future are lengthened, the 
level of strategic trust further increases (Rathbun 2007). Gradually, actors’ 
interests come to encapsulate one another (Axelrod 1984; Keohane 1984; 


Oye 1985). 
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In a trust game’ or prisoners’ dilemma situation, players would mutu- 
ally benefit through cooperation but are under the risk of ending up with 
the sucker payoff (Camerer 2003). In game theoretic terms, by tracking 
backwards from the final rewards parties would gain from cooperation, 
one could infer that the other party would cooperate as well. The belief 
that the other will take those steps for self-interested gain—even if it is 
unconnected to a moral intention or goodness in the other’s character—is 
strategic trust. For example, you could strategically trust someone as reli- 
able enough to engage in business interactions with, even if you assess that 
person to be unethical in character. 

Findings in behavioral games show us that the Nash equilibrium alone 
does not explain recurrent experimental results and that psychological 
notions like trust are a necessary supplement (Camerer and Fehr 2004). 
Without trust, a mechanism of complete rationality would expect that the 
proposer in a trust game would not offer anything.’ Strategic trust, how- 
ever, would lead players to break with the trust game’s Nash equilibrium. 
The trust that the receiver in the game will reciprocate cooperation, since 
that is more beneficial for the receiver than defecting, is strategic trust, and 
with this trust proposers will come to invest in the situation. 

In iterated games, or at least when players are uncertain of how many 
rounds they will play, we may expect strategic cooperation as a more obvi- 
ous choice. However, even when there are expectations for repeated inter- 
actions or long-term exchange—thus self-interested reason for players to 
exchange tokens—profound distrust can remove the expectation for the 
other’s cooperation. This has frequently been the case in settings of insti- 
tutional cooperation in international relations. Various cases in Northeast 
Asia, including bilateral and trilateral institutional agreements between 
China, Japan, and South Korea, were proposed but had a difficult time 
becoming realized. 


Moralistic Trust 


Moralistic trust is a subjective belief of the other’s ethical character.° This 
is a “social conception of trust” in which people believe that the other will 
behave in trustworthy ways because that is her/his disposition, and not 
because of the situation (Booth and Wheeler 2007; Larson 1997; Tyler and 
Degoey 2004; Yamagishi and Yamagishi 1994). 

What lies at the core of a security dilemma is a lack of moralistic trust. 
Due to uncertainty in the moral nature of the other, actors struggle from 
a constant security fear even when it is unwarranted. Especially in interna- 
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tional relations where a tumultuous history exists, countries might readily 
assign evil intentions to another, exacerbating the security dilemma and 
heightening perceptions of threat. 

The confident attribution of benign motives to other states springs 
from moralistic trust. Moralistic trust is deeper than strategic trust in that it 
does not rely on specific reciprocity and therefore provides a more durable 
foundation for cooperation, allowing actors to draw broader conclusions 
of others without the need to collect information in every new situation 
(Rathbun 2007). 

Security communities epitomize moralistic trust. They are not inten- 
tionally formed but develop through a process of repeated interactions 
that engender social learning. Adler and Barnett (1998) define the trust 
needed here as “a social phenomenon [ . . . ] dependent on the assessment 
that another actor will behave in ways that are consistent with normative 
expectations.” In other words, the trust involved in creating a security com- 
munity is a moralistic judgment of the integrity of the other. 

While strategic and moralistic trust are different, they are not mutually 
exclusive. Strategic trust can eventually breed moralistic trust (although 
moralistic trust is not only borne through strategic trust). Strategic trust is 
based on more immediate reciprocity than moralistic trust. Yet even secu- 
rity communities begin with shallower interactions in institutions. Gov- 
ernments do not explicitly seek to create a security community but attempt 
to coordinate their relations in order to enjoy the benefits of institutions, as 
mentioned by neoliberal institutionalists (Koremenos, Lipson, and Snidal 
2001). Through time and repeated interaction in institutions, actors engage 
in a social learning process that enhances trust. This process occurs at both 
the masses and elite level (Adler and Barnett 1998). The trust eventually 
expands into a normative realm, where expectation of behavior evolves into 
“logic of appropriateness” (March and Olsen 2004), which is possible due 
to an expectation that other actors will act in certain ways because it is 
“appropriate” to do so, not out of self-interest (i.e., logic of consequences). 

Similarly, international relations scholars specializing in rapprochement 
have noted the instrumental role of “first gestures” made through insti- 
tutions that potentially have catalytic effects in the long run. Proponents 
of a reconciling strategy called Graduated and Reciprocated Initiative in 
‘Tension-Reduction (GRIT) argue that instrumental behaviors that ratio- 
nally reveal mutually benign intentions can transform dyadic relationships 
from enmity to amity through reciprocal acts of accommodation (Osgood 
1962). Starting with that grand gesture that becomes the first nudge of 
accommodation, both sides in the dyad progress through a dynamic of 
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adjusting national images until they become compatible (Boulding 1978). 
Eventually, instrumental behaviors of pursuing mutual gain through stra- 
tegic trust will lead to an adjustment of divergent geopolitical interests, 
building toward a security community based on moralistic trust. In this 
way, positive incentives can induce short-term desirable behavior and 
extend to stable long-term peace (Nincic 2011). 

I employ the concept of security communities as an example of a desir- 
able outcome in international relations, but there is a difference between 
previous observations of a security community and my proposed way of 
progressing toward one. Existing research advocates the creation of the 
security community through a common identity (Adler and Barnett 1998). 
In contrast, this book proposes that making existing identities salient can 
increase trust—both strategic and moralistic—and thus pave the way to 
reconciliation. 

Figure 5 encapsulates the overall structure of this book’s theoretical 
expectations on trust. In this study we look at the psychological micro- 
foundations that can initiate trust, which can eventually lead to desirable 
outcomes in international relations. In this sense, we are examining what 
can initiate the change in the first step of the diagram, which can eventually 
lead to the second step. 

Tests of NIAS effect on trust, the first dependent variable, are described 
in chapter 4. In the chapter, trust is measured in two ways: by direct, ver- 
bal indications of trust measured by responses to survey questions, and 
by a trust game. The former expression of trust is a measure of moralistic 
trust and the latter is a way to measure strategic trust. I hypothesize that 
individuals affirmed of their national identity report higher levels of both 
measures of trust. In contrast to the effects of NIA, I also suggest that 
emphasizing a sense of overarching commonness across Asia is not associ- 
ated with trust between Chinese, Japanese, and South Koreans. 


Hypothesis 1 = Individuals affirmed of their national identity trust 
the other country more than individuals that are not affirmed. 


3.3.5 Long-Term Effects of the Two Measures of Trust 


I hypothesize that NIA boosts two types of trust: moralistic and strategic. 
How are these related, and what does this mean for international politics in 
terms of policy implications, public opinion, and reconciliation? 
Theoretically, strategic trust could be the initial catalyst that triggers a 
string of interaction that is mutually beneficial for both parties in bilateral 
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Figure 5. The proposed effects of NIA on trust. Source: Eunbin Chung 


relations. Since strategic trust is based more on a cold calculation of self- 
interest, it could be easier to initiate than moralistic trust, which entails a 
normative appraisal of the character of the other. Once a certain level of 
strategic trust is established, it could be that iterated games of recipro- 
cated cooperation smoothly follow (Boulding 1978; Osgood 1962). Naef 
and Schupp (2009) find that past trusting behavior is a good predictor of 
behavior in economics-style trust games. If this is true, then we have rea- 
son to be hopeful that once NIA assists in the establishment of the first, 
minimum necessary level of strategic trust, this could lead to a number of 
interactions that are productive for both sides. 

The repetition of interactions involving strategic trust could, over 
time, develop into moralistic trust. Many existing studies have examined 
the relationship between trust experimentally measured in trust games and 
trust assessed through direct survey questions and found that the two are 
correlated (Fehr et al. 2003; Gachter, Herrmann, and Thöni 2004; Naef 
and Scupp 2009). Glaeser et al. (2000) and Gachter et al. (2004) also find 
that their experimental measures of trust are clearly correlated with survey 
questions on past trusting behavior and a question on trust in strangers. 

I hypothesize that NIA is correlated with moralistic trust, measured 
through direct survey questions that entail no reward or loss for the survey 
respondent. Therefore while strategic trust can eventually lead to an increase 
in moralistic trust, moralistic trust can be boosted directly from NIA. 

What would all of this look like if the hypothesized effects were to 
unfold between states over time? The stream of positive events NIA could 
generate can be summarized in figure 6. NIA can open the doors to the 
first initiation of strategic or moralistic trust. Since strategic trust is the 
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basis for institution building, as was described in previous chapters, once 
the required amount of strategic trust is built, this could lead to institutions 
that states can more effectively cooperate through, in a more formal and 
technical environment. Once the infrastructure for institutions is up and 
running, repeated games that are mutually beneficial like the trust game 
could more easily and frequently take place. Institution states then come 
to enter more binding commitments, which allows for confidence building 
and a mitigation of uncertainty. Through these institutions, states that had 
previously been suffering from practices that undermine gain due to nega- 
tive memories of history could increasingly become able to realize mutual 
gain from cooperation. 

Strategic trust could also directly increase iterations of reciprocated 
cooperation that do not necessarily need to be through institutions. As 
these interactions are repeated, they could themselves contribute to the 
building of new institutions. As previously discussed, repeated positive 
interaction could over time build moralistic trust—the basis needed for 
security communities. 

In sum, NIA can provide the first step in alleviating the two main prob- 
lems regions with the history problem struggle from: “undermined gain,” 
which inhibits the realization of mutual gain through institutions, and a 
“constant security fear,” which makes the formation of a security commu- 
nity difficult. Once strategic and moralistic trust are initiated, this could 
gradually lead to a responsive and reflexive flow of reciprocal interaction 
(Osgood 1962). 


3.4 The Challenge to Guilt Recognition 


The second dependent variable I focus on after trust is guilt admission in 
postconflict reconciliation. I describe the two possible extremes for repara- 
tion policy in the aftermath of international conflict, and how Japan and 
its neighbor states have been unsuccessful in reconciliation because their 
desired policy points are on different locations between the extremes. I 
propose that NIA can offer a more viable way of bringing the inflictors’ and 
receivers’ approaches closer together via tendencies for prosocial attitudes. 


3.4.1 NIA as a Catalyst for Reconciliation: The Inflictor’s Side 


There are two opposite extremes of how inflictor states can go about repa- 
ratory policy. On the inflictor’s side there is complete denial, forgetting, 
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or even glorification of the past. For decades, Chinese and Koreans have 
criticized Japan’s approach for being closer to this end. Japan has expressed 
contrition at times, such as the Kono Statement in 1993 and the Murayama 
Statement in 1995 (New York Times 2015). However, Japan’s dominant 
action on several occasions since World War IT has been one of denial. For 
example, current Prime Minister Abe has denied that “comfort women” 
were forced into brothels by Japan’s Imperial soldiers, implying that they 
were willing prostitutes. Abe also selected cabinet members who have 
denied past wartime actions (Hayashi 2008). 

For “inflictors,” acknowledging that their group undertook inhumane 
deeds to others hurts the in-group’s integrity as a fair and moral entity 
(Crocker and Luhtanen 1990; Tajfel and Turner 1979). These countries 
might be relatively less averse toward cooperating with receivers than vice- 
versa, but frustration of constant demands by receivers for repentance can 
cause disinclination for cooperation (Branscombe and Miron 2004; Peetz, 
Gunn, and Wilson 2010; Rotella and Richeson 2013; Sahdra and Ross 
2007). For example, with regards to GSOMIA—the military cooperation 
agreement between Japan and South Korea that fell apart in 2012 due to 
fierce opposition from the latter country (Harlan 2012)—there was less 
reluctance in the Japanese public about signing a security agreement with 
South Korea per se, but news about the South Korean opposition added to 
fatigue in the Japanese public about Korean discontent and demands for 
reparation (Friedhoff and Kang 2013). 
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NIA may reduce such defensive reactions. Group-affirmation has been 
found to diminish inflictors’ tendencies to deny guilt (Adams, Tormala, and 
O’Brien 2006; Cehajié-Clancy et al. 2011). When individuals reflect upon 
the core values of their group, they become more confident about their 
priorities and qualities. As a result, they are more receptive to unfavorable 
information; they do not act as defensively and become open to acknowl- 
edging guilt. 

The larger perspective offered by the effects of affirmation allows peo- 
ple to exhibit more prosocial attitudes. With a calm and objective mindset, 
people can afford the mental space to have more concern for others. In this 
way, individuals in past inflictor countries become better able to embrace 
information about their country’s history, and thus experience guilt. To 
override this guilt, they become receptive to reparation. Gunn and Wil- 
son (2011) found that group-affirmed Canadians expressed more collective 
guilt and shame about their past action against Aboriginal children. Chap- 
ter 5 takes a close look at the relationship between NIA and guilt recogni- 
tion on the Japanese side. 


3.4.2 The Receiver’s Side 


On the receiver country’s side, aversion against the inflictor is oftentimes 
prevalent in society to the extent that it is considered a part of the in-group 
identity. The strong negative image of the other creates an unwillingness 
for the receiver to work in closer cooperation with the inflictor, even if it 
means forgoing potential benefit. By decreasing defensiveness and allow- 
ing individuals to view the larger picture, NIA is expected to enable the 
public of receiver states to realize the benefit of cooperation. 

Receiver states also find themselves in between the two opposite 
extremes of reparatory policy. Surprisingly, several scholarly accounts find 
that directly demanding explicit reparation is not always the most ben- 
eficial approach for the receiver country either. Experts who study post- 
conflict justice and reconciliation are divided by the critical question of 
whether to penalize those responsible for past human rights abuses or not 
(Sarkin 2001). First, those who advocate official trial of past inflictors con- 
tend that “ignoring history leads to collective amnesia, which is not only 
unhealthy for the body politic, but is essentially an illusion—an unresolved 
past that will inevitably return to haunt the citizens” (Cehajié and Brown 
2010; Cehajié-Clancy et al. 2011; Cohen 2013; Gilbert 2001; Lederach 
1997; Minow 1998; Sarkin 1999; Tutu 1999). From this perspective, past 
receivers’ needs to heal cannot be disregarded. 
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Those who oppose trials point out that bringing past inflictors to jus- 
tice will be at the expense of other ideals. They maintain that the goals of 
reconciliation—bringing groups together and building unity for peaceful 
coexistence, reconstructing the institutions necessary for stable political 
and economic systems—are in conflict with directly confronting the past 
(Orentlicher 1991). In particular, when institutional structures looking 
over both groups are still fragile, they will not have the capability to sur- 
vive any destabilizing effects of politically charged trials, making the pros- 
ecutions ineffective (Mutua 1997). Experts with this view often argue that 
rather than some explicit form of prosecution, granting amnesty to former 
inflictors does more to consolidate a new, peaceful order.’ 

In Northeast Asia, granting complete amnesty to the inflictors is bound 
to stir harsh resistance from Chinese and South Koreans, and thus may not 
be a reasonable policy (Lazare 2004). For decades since the end of World 
War II, the unmistakably dominant (yet unsuccessful) approach by the 
Chinese and South Korean masses has been to pursue the policy advocated 
on the other extreme: pressuring Tokyo for sufficient atonement and repa- 
ration (Christensen 1999; Friedberg 1993; Kydd 1997; Lebow 2004; Oni- 
shi 2007). However, the feasibility and utility of such policy are doubtful. 

An often-quoted example in comparison to the Japanese case is Germa- 
ny’s postwar approach to guilt and reconciliation. Experts agree that Ger- 
many and Japan are of central importance in Europe’s and Asia’s regional 
orders, respectively (Berger 2012; Katzenstein 2003, 2005). But those who 
emphasize the importance of sufficient remorse and reparation claim that 
European states were able to successfully reconcile because of Germany’s 
clearly expressed remorse for World War II crimes (Dujarric 2013; He 
2011; Kristof 1998). Specifically, Bonn’s willingness to accept responsibil- 
ity for the actions during the Nazi era, and the absence of denials among 
mainstream West Germans, reassured Germany’s neighbor countries to 
the extent that a security community has developed in Western Europe 
(Lind 2008). Evidence from this viewpoint suggests that official contri- 
tion for past violence facilitates international reconciliation. It is this same 
logic through which Chinese and South Korean masses pressure Japan (He 
2006; Scanlon 2005). 

Scholars who take a different stance on reconciliation contend that 
pressuring Tokyo as the best way to initiate peace in Asia is debatable, for 
three reasons. First, an official policy of penitence is not necessary for rec- 
onciliation. A closer look at European history reveals that past enemies 
in the region were able to successfully mend relations without coming to 
terms with the past. For example, in the early years after the war, West 
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German education, commemoration, and public discourse ignored Nazi 
Germany’s atrocities and instead mourned only German wartime suffer- 
ings (Hein and Selden 2000; Lind 2008). However, West German-French 
relations drastically changed during this time. By the early 1960s, before 
Bonn started expressing atonement, French already viewed the West Ger- 
mans as a security partner (Lind 2008). 

Second, it is not plausible to expect a public apology from Tokyo in 
the foreseeable future. For decades, Chinese and South Korean elites have 
unsuccessfully attempted to push Japan into official repentance and repara- 
tion. Governments have incentives to save face to their domestic audience, 
and an official apology entails costs to reputation (O’Neill 1999). In addi- 
tion, considering the divergence between Japan and its neighbors’ positions 
so far—with Tokyo arguing that expressions of remorse have already been 
offered, and Beijing’s and Seoul’s stance being that any expressions to date 
have been far from sufficient—it is difficult to imagine a policy of explicit 
contrition where all sides will agree and be satisfied enough to move on. 

Finally, such a policy can backfire, further harming relations. Evidence 
from Europe and elsewhere suggests that governmental apologies tend 
to prompt conservatives to promote a competing narrative that glorifies, 
justifies, or denies the country’s past.® These narratives in turn alarm the 
receiver countries, spawning distrust and negative images once again. The 
paradox of public apologies is they can make reconciliation further unlikely 
(Lind 2008). 

A strategy that nudges inflictors and receivers closer toward each 
other between the extremes of reparation policy will be one that can 
widen inflictors’ willingness to acknowledge a little more guilt than 
before, while at the same time open receivers’ minds to cooperating. 
Directly pressuring an inflictor for a public apology will likely trigger 
that country to protectively guard its self-esteem, leading to more bit- 
terness. For this reason, a policy of official contrition is not a panacea to 
rebuilding relations and might not even be in the receiver country’s best 
interest. Figure 7 summarizes how NIA can theoretically allow both 
sides to meet in the middle. 

Denials or glorification of past violence are indeed toxic for peaceful 
relations. But rather than seeking ways to receive an apology, NIA focuses 
on how psychological change within a group can improve relations with 
another group. Instead of pushing Tokyo for reparation as a first step, itis a 
more viable and effective strategy to find alternative routes that can break 
from the cognitive inertia that prevents reconciliation (Biletzki 2013). 
Prior beliefs often have greater weight and influence the acceptance of the 
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Figure 7. NIA can move inflictor and receiver sides closer together on reparatory 
attitudes. Source: Eunbin Chung. 


information. Therefore information that is inconsistent with preexisting 
beliefs is likely to be disregarded as unreliable or unimportant. Because 
cognitive inertia can inhibit humans from learning in a prudent manner, 
animosity between countries with a history of conflict can be perpetuated 
even when facing information that promises potential benefits of coopera- 
tion. Affirmation shifts psychological focus to provide the mental space for 
coolheaded updating. 

Chapters 7 and 8 focus on specific policy issues in the dynamic of inflic- 
tors and receivers in a postconflict situation and discuss the implications of 
NIA on reconciliation within these dynamics. I propose through empirical 
findings that NIA can bring states closer to reconciliation, as affirmation of 
national identities reduces group members’ defensiveness. 

Chapter 5 examines how NIA impacts guilt. I test the proposed mecha- 
nism of this relationship: whether NIA increases guilt recognition through 
an increased concern for others, which can be referred to as prosociality. I 
thus hypothesize that NIA works through an enhanced tendency for pro- 
social attitudes. 


Hypothesis 2 = Individuals affirmed of their national identity report 
higher levels of guilt toward other country members through 
inducement of prosociality. 
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How can NIA impact an in-group’s image or perception of an out- 
group? In the next section, I discuss the importance of images in interna- 
tional relations and how affirmation can help move perceptions of other 
countries toward a positive, ally image. I then view the theory of NIA in 
more detail through a review of existing research and the proposed mecha- 
nisms of how it works. 


3.5 Perception of Others in a Negative Image 


Perceptions and images matter in international relations. Images can be 
defined as a subject’s cognitive construction or mental representation of 
another actor in the political world (Herrmann and Fischerkeller 1995). 
Such images reflect the stereotypes people hold about people from other 
countries, and at the same time serve to justify certain attitudes and behav- 
ior toward another country (Alexander, Brewer, and Livingston 2005). 
Based on images, people evaluate whether the other country is a candidate 
for cooperation (ally) or competition (enemy). 

Stereotypes cause people to act based on positive or negative images of 
the other, which may differ from consequences of systematic processing of 
information. I argue that NIA can induce more positive images, therefore 
removing these motivated stereotypes. The findings presented in chapter 6 
confirm this by empirically examining the effect of NIA on positive images 
of other countries from the South Korean perspective. 

Theoretically, identity affirmation works through two mechanisms to 
improve individuals’ perceptions of out-groups in a more positive way. 
‘These are through a realization of the perceived opportunity of cooperat- 
ing with the out-group (as opposed to a perceived threat from the out- 
group) and through an elevation of the in-group’s status. First, affirmation 
enhances evenhanded processing, thus helping people realize the benefits 
of cooperating with the other country. This implies a shift from perception 
of the other country as a target for competition to one of cooperation. The 
increased positivity in the image of another country entails a perception 
that the two countries’ goals are compatible (as is the case in institutional 
cooperation between countries) and not necessarily zero-sum (as would 
be in cases of a security threat). Second, NIA elevates perceived in-group 
status. As mentioned, identity affirmation offers a way to elevate a sense of 
self, or one’s status, without necessarily putting down the other. NIA can 
thus help move imperialist images (in which observers would view the out- 
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group as being superior in status) into an ally image (in which observers 
perceive their status to be equal with the out-group) by increasing percep- 
tions of goal compatibility as well as perceived in-group status. 

The following section provides a brief overview of why perceptions of 
other countries matter in international relations, and then discusses this in 
the context of Northeast Asia. 


3.5.1 Why Do Perceptions Matter? 


Increasingly from the 1950s, scholars have noted that international rela- 
tions cannot be explained by material factors alone, and how actors psy- 
chologically perceive of others’ images affects the outbreak of war and the 
conclusion of peace in various ways.’ Indeed, the stakes are high when it 
comes to the images people hold in the international realm. First, images 
influence public decisions to go to war. Morgenthau (1973) emphasized 
that subjective judgments shape decisions regarding the use of force, and 
consequently incorrect perception of the other country’s motivation is per- 
ilous, often leading to war. Jervis (1976) argued that how people perceive 
of their adversary’s intentions can result in spiral or deterrence models 
of conflict. Herrmann, Tetlock, and Visser (1999) find empirical support 
that the image of an adversary influences mass public decisions for mili- 
tary action. The pictures people have of other countries become central 
building blocks in their identification of the threats and opportunities their 
country faces (Herrmann 2013). 

Second, images construct routine behavior in world politics. Construc- 
tivists have long asserted the importance of habit in international relations 
(Hopf 2010). When images are hardened into habit, they become assump- 
tions that are taken for granted. Habit produces basic parameters of what is 
seen as being in or contrary to a country’s interest (Herrmann 2013). When 
negative images become habit, they can create and reproduce undesirable 
and dangerous patterns of state interaction such as enduring rivalries. 

Finally, images influence learning behavior. People draw different les- 
sons from historical outcomes based on the images they hold (Tetlock and 
Lebow 2001). In cases of intractable conflict or enduring rivalries, failure 
to rethink and adjust preexisting beliefs to incoming information is a major 
cause of intelligence failure (Jervis 2010). 

In sum, the idea of images heightened the significance of perception 
in international relations (Jervis, 1976; Jervis and Snyder, 1991). During 
the Cold War the enemy image received a great deal of attention in schol- 
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arship, reflecting the significance of studying images in critical situations 
for international security and peace (Brofenbrenner 1961; Cottam 1977; 
Holsti 1967; Shimko 1991; Silverstein 1989; Stuart and Starr 1981; White 
1965, 1968). 


3.5.2 Image Theory 


Image theorists define five types of images resulting from perceived inter- 
national relations: ally, enemy, imperialist, colony, and barbarian (Her- 
rmann and Fischerkeller 1995). The theory specifies the conditions under 
which each image is likely to appear, as well as behavioral orientations in 
foreign policy we can expect from them. 

Images can be predicted based on three factors between the countries: 
goal compatibility, relative power, and relative status. The three dimen- 
sions are critical to stereotype formation between groups (Alexander, 
Brewer, and Herrmann 1999). Each dimension represents an assessment 
of the perceived relationship between one’s country and another (in other 
words, is the other country higher or lower or equal in power and status 
relative to my country) (Alexander, Brewer, and Livingston 2005). 

The first dimension, goal compatibility, refers to the perceived threat 
or opportunity one country believes another actor represents. This reflects 
what one views to be the intention of the other. The other country can 
either be seen as having motivations that threaten the realization of one’s 
own country goals or be a candidate for mutual gain through cooperation. 
Neoliberal institutionalists in the field of international relations underline 
the significance of perception of the opportunity for mutual gain (Keohane 
1984; Koremenos, Lipson, and Snidal 2001). 

Second, relative status reflects how a country perceives of or values the 
other country or its culture. One source of international violence is the 
inclination of one country to see itself as more culturally advanced and the 
other as backward (Horowitz 1985).’° 

The final dimension of power differences refers to disparities in mili- 
tary, political, and economic resources (Alexander, Brewer, and Livingston 
2005). Although realists often dismiss the importance of psychological per- 
ception in international relations, perceived relative power provides and 
constrains the options decision makers can seriously consider pursuing 
(Herrmann 2013). Power can be correlated with status of groups, although 
not necessarily. For example, it is possible for people of a country to per- 
ceive another country as lower in cultural status but with stronger military 
capabilities. 
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When countries’ goals are seen as compatible, members of a country view 
the other country in a positive, ally image. 


This image creates nonthreatening assessments and behavioral inclina- 
tion to cooperate with the other country. Countries in the ally image are 
positively perceived, having cooperative and trustworthy attributes. Since 
image also serves the function of justifying cooperative treatment of the 
other country, an ally image, once it is established, can facilitate further 
cooperative behavior. 


Other images are negative and stem from relations where the countries’ 
goals are viewed as incompatible. 


The enemy image is the flip side of the ally image, also arising when the 
perceived status and power of one’s country are equal to the other’s. How- 
ever, the country in an enemy image is perceived as having threatening 
motivations. The relationship is characterized by intense competition, and 
the other country is considered a candidate for attack or containment. The 
enemy image depicts another country as having untrustworthy, hostile, 
manipulative, and opportunistic characteristics. 

The remaining three images arise in situations characterized by 
unequal power and status. When the in-group perceives itself as superior 
and sophisticated in cultural status compared to the out-group but weaker 
than the out-group in power, the out-group is seen in a threatening bar- 
barian image. This image describes the out-group as strong but culturally 
inferior, violent, ruthless, irrational, and destructive (Alexander, Brewer, 
and Livingston 2005). 

When one group thinks it has higher status and power than another 
group, it perceives an opportunity to eliminate the goal incompatibility 
between groups by ways of exploitation or paternalism. Because exploita- 
tion is morally incorrect, the tension between this behavioral preference 
and the moral constraint against it is balanced by developing a representa- 
tion of the other country as lazy, lacking discipline, naive, incompetent, and 
vulnerable. This colony image justifies exploiting out-groups to help or pro- 
tect them. Social and political psychologists have explained how such jus- 
tifications occur as attempts to achieve psychological balance (Elster 1998; 
Festinger 1957; Heider 1946; Kuran 1998; Thies 2009). A colony image 
motivates observers to deny any guilt or need for reparation regarding past 
invasion and colonization, because the image provides a justification that 
the target country in some way deserved such “enlightenment.” 
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A complement to the colony image is the imperialist image, generated 
when the in-group perceives itself as weaker in power and lower in status 
than a threatening out-group. Rather than directly attacking the out-group 
to deal with the goal incompatibility (not a viable option given the out- 
group’s strength), the in-group responds with indirect resistance, sabotage, 
and acts of revolt or rebellion. Here the out-group is seen as arrogant, 
paternalistic, controlling, and exploitative, and the in-group may further 
believe that some of their members have sold out and allowed themselves 
to be used by the imperialists. 


3.5.3 National Identity Affirmation and Images 


In this section, I propose my theory of how NIA can influence the three 
determinants for images, as well as the implications for Northeast Asian 
states. I argue that NIA helps shift negative images toward a positive ally 
image. In particular, NIA provides 1) increased recognition of goal com- 
patibility or mutual benefit from cooperation, and 2) an elevation of in- 
group status that does not necessitate putting down the relative status of 
the out-group. In other words, for groups that perceive their status to be 
lower than the out-group, NIA can help enhance perceptions of compa- 
rable cultural status. 

First, among the three elements of images, NIA can increase awareness 
of goal compatibility, with the main sentiment toward the other moving 
from perceived threat to perceived opportunity in mutual gain from coop- 
eration. How? Group-affirmation releases defensiveness in one’s reaction 
toward an out-group and allows for objective processing of information 
(Sherman et al. 2007). In casual terms, affirmation takes people out of their 
angry little selves, or little holes they live in, and lets them realize the larger 
picture. The initial step toward investment necessary in cooperation is dif- 
ficult, because one does not want to be left with the sucker’s payoff. How- 
ever, with the minimum necessary trust to take that first step, further solid- 
ified by iterated interaction, recurring rounds of cooperation that benefit 
both sides are possible (Axelrod and Hamilton 1981; Berg, Dickhaut, and 
McCabe 1995; Duffy, Xie, and Lee 2013; Grieco 1988). Therefore identity 
affirmation can bring about a transition from perceived threat of the other 
to the realization of perceived opportunity of cooperation. The resulting 
effect is a nudge toward perception of the other in a positive, ally image. 

Second, relative status reflects how the other country (or culture of the 
country) is regarded or valued in the international context. Importantly, 
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perceived group status is affected by a collective sense of self-esteem 
rooted in group membership (Alexander, Brewer, and Livingston 2005). 
It is this connection between how one views the status of one’s own group 
relative to an out-group where group-affirmation comes in. In chapter 6, I 
study whether NIA among South Koreans affects their perception of three 
neighboring states—China, Japan, and Russia—and the United States, 
which together have the heaviest influence on South Korean politics and 
history. As will be seen, affirmed South Koreans, who have a heightened 
sense of self-esteem in their national identity, are more likely to view the 
neighboring powers in a positive image. Specifically, affirmed South Kore- 
ans responded that they perceive the other countries as candidates for 
cooperation rather than as competition or with hostility—an ally image. 
Through NIA, any perceived gaps between the perceived status of South 
Korea and the other four powers would narrow. 

The third criterion determining images is power inequality. Power 
differences generally refer to military capabilities in the context of inter- 
national relations. The reality of material differences may seem relatively 
difficult to challenge just with psychological change—a point frequently 
made by realists to underscore the limits of psychological approaches in 
international relations (Walt 1987; Waltz 1979). However, the perception 
of relative power is in fact central to realist theory (Kray et al. 2010; Lebow 
1984; Morgenthau 1973). Power cannot be examined as a merely objective 
factor, and perceptions of security rest on estimates of relative power and 
assumptions about the motives of other countries (Herrmann 2013). In 
addition, political psychologists have noted that perceptions of material 
capabilities do not necessarily go proportionately hand in hand with mea- 
sures of hard power. On the contrary, how people perceive of the other’s 
material capabilities is very much a function of psychological perception 
(Heider 1946). For example, Fitzsimons and Shah (2008) find that once 
an out-group is evaluated as instrumentally valuable for the in-group, the 
out-group is observed in a more positive light. 

Also recall that these images should be regarded as extreme points on 
a continuum of images, and any image in-between those or a combination 
of two or more is possible. Although power inequalities are more explicit 
between South Korea and great powers like the United States, China, and 
Russia (Japan’s case is less clear due to its lack of a military force, but can be 
considered protected under a U.S.-provided security umbrella), NIA can 
still have the effect of pushing South Koreans’ perception of neighboring 
states further toward the ally image. 
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TABLE 1. Hypothesized effect of NIA on image change 


Judgment of 


Goal Out-group the Foreign Policy 
Perception Compatibility Outgroup Image Image Reveals Orientation 
Positive Mutual Gain Ally Equal Power Institutional 
Equal Status Cooperation 
Negative Threat Enemy Equal Power Containment, 
Equal Status Attack 
Imperialist Superior Power Resistance, 
Equal Status Rebellion 
Barbarian Superior Power Defensive 
Inferior Status Protection 
Opportunity to Colony Inferior Power Intervention, 
Exploit Inferior Status Exploitation, or 
Paternalism 


‘Table 1 summarizes image theory predictions of out-group images 
and their behavioral orientations, which in international relations would 
appear in a form of foreign policy. The empirical tests in chapter 6 study 
the proposed effect of NIA on perceptions as shown by the arrow in table 
I, examining whether individuals affirmed of their national identity hold 
more positive perceptions of other countries, and view the other countries 
as candidates for cooperation (i.e., in an ally image) rather than competi- 
tion, caution, or hostility. Based on these findings, we can expand our theo- 
retical expectations to predict behavioral orientations. 

Incorporating insight from image theory, we can expect the perceptions 
individuals hold of other countries to accompany and engender public sup- 
port for associated policy. For example, the negative images can initiate a 
security dilemma or spiral model situation, where countries build military 
strength for self-protection purposes but find themselves in an increas- 
ingly threatening situation (Glaser 1997; Jervis 1976, 1978). Countries that 
hold enemy, imperialist, or barbarian images of another country will seek 
security by responding to the other state’s military buildup with similar 
measures, ironically only increasing tension, straining political relations 
and fueling conflict, even when no side desired it. A colony image may also 
cause military conflict, motivating the country holding the image to take 
advantage of or exploit the other country through invasion or colonization. 
On the other hand, the realization of mutual gain between countries can 
transfer the images these countries hold of each other to the first row in 
table 1, leading to an ally image. 
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How Can NIA Change Images in Asia? 


Chapter 6 uses observational data from South Korea to examine the rela- 
tionship between NIA and perception of other countries. Although I have 
only tested this in South Korea, based on the findings and by expanding 
my theory behind it, we can assume affirmation can have positive effects 
on perceptions from other countries as well. In Northeast Asia, NIA may 
help relocate the imperialist image Chinese and South Koreans held of 
Japan in the past closer toward an ally image, and Japanese perception of 
South Korea and China from a colony image to an ally image. Moreover, 
with the rapid rise in China’s power, there is a possibility China is perceived 
as a major upcoming threat to Japan. The psychological effect of NIA can 
attenuate this threat by helping Japan realize the opportunity of cooperat- 
ing with China, moving China into an ally image. 


Japanese Images of China and South Korea 


Goal incompatibility can pose a threat through a number of images. Chi- 
na’s power is on a rapid rise, and if the Japanese come to believe that China 
is equivalent in power and status as Japan and thus a candidate for com- 
petition, then threat appraisals may result and an enemy image will arise. 
If the Japanese think China has grown to match the power of Japan but is 
still lacking in areas of cultural sophistication such as a democratic system, 
treatment of human rights, intellectual property, or environmental issues, 
Japan can come to see China in a barbarian image. Thus if the Japanese 
perceive China to be incompatible in goals but high in power, either of 
the negative images can be generated, leading Japan toward competition 
or self-defense. 

What inhibits the recognition that cooperation can be beneficial for 
both sides is psychological defensiveness that disables objective reasoning 
and systematic processing. Affirmation can thus help prevent past Japanese 
perceptions of China in a colony image from transforming into an enemy 
or barbarian image, and instead into an ally image. 

NIA can also encourage a shift in Japan’s image of South Korea from a 
past colony to a present ally. This shift engenders stronger motivation for 
cooperation. It can be inferred that the Japanese viewed Korea in a colony 
image in the past, perceiving opportunity from Korea’s inferior power and 
status. Although South Korea’s economic development since the end of 
World War II has weakened the image the Japanese held of Korea dur- 
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ing the period of colonization, some phenomena witnessed today might be 
rooted in remnants of it. 


Chinese and South Korean Images of Japan 


Let’s now examine what NIA can do for the three determinants of images 
of Japan from the Chinese and South Korean perspectives, or the past 
“receiver” states. First, as asserted, NIA can move adversarial actors into 
the realm of goal compatibility, where countries perceive opportunity for 
mutual benefit as a product of cooperation. Second, with regard to relative 
status, NIA raises one’s in-group status by making one feel good about one’s 
self as a group member without putting down the out-group (Sherman and 
Cohen 2006). Finally, since the military capabilities of Japan have undeni- 
ably waned in comparison to each of the other two countries since the end 
of World War II, it can be assumed that Chinese and South Korean per- 
ceptions of relative power have shifted with this dynamic. Therefore, even if 
China and South Korea previously held an imperialist image of Japan, with 
the combination of the three dimensions NIA can move this image closer 
into one of an ally. 

Chapter 6 empirically examines whether people who are affirmed of 
their national identity held more positive perceptions of other countries. 
Specifically, I analyze South Korean perception toward Japan, China, 
Russia, and the United States—four important states that share dynamic 
and turbulent histories with Korea. I find that people who held robust 
national identities also perceived of other countries as potential allies to 
cooperate with. 


Hypothesis 3 = Individuals affirmed of their national identity exhibit 
more positive images of other countries. 


In addition to my main hypotheses, I conduct additional tests of NIA 
in actual policy areas of contention between Asian states. This chapter 
described the reasons it is difficult for past inflictors and receivers of con- 
flict to reconcile. Chapters 7 and 8 extend that discussion to apply NIA’s 
effects on real policy issues that have important symbolic value in recon- 
ciliation between China, Japan, and South Korea. Chapter 7 first focuses 
on the receivers’ side. The publics in receiver states find it difficult to 
accept cooperation with inflictor countries due to deprivation of what they 
judge to be adequate compensation, even when cooperation would benefit 
them. Focusing on the case of a military agreement (GSOMIA) between 
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South Korea and Japan, I hypothesize that South Koreans affirmed of their 
national identity are more open to the idea of signing the agreement with 
Japan, and this occurs through a boost in strategic trust. 


Hypothesis 4 = NIA nudges South Koreans most extremely against 
GSOMIA into a more moderate middle zone, leading them to 
become more supportive of it." 


Chapter 8 then moves to the “inflictor” side. Building on the findings 
of chapter 5, chapter 8 empirically examines Japanese citizens’ willing- 
ness to personally initiate or participate in reparatory efforts. Inflictors 
typically find it less difficult to sign cooperative agreements with the past 
receivers; the main challenge instead is the demand for adequate repara- 
tion from receivers. I hypothesize that by releasing group members from 
a need to react defensively, NIA can lessen inflictors’ tendencies to deny 
past guilt. In particular, Japanese fatigue regarding the issue of reparation 
concerns doubt about the sincerity of Chinese and South Korean claims 
for “adequate” compensation, to the extent that Japanese public opinion 
polls reveal a belief in a dispositional “anti-Japanese DNA” in Chinese and 
South Koreans that facilitates political use of the “history card” (Friedhoff 
and Kang 2013). This distrust in the ethical character of the other leads to 
tendencies to disregard Chinese and South Korean demands, often repro- 
ducing sour relations. I hypothesize that NIA boosts Japanese trust of the 
moralistic character of other parties, which leads to openness in endorsing 
compensation toward China and South Korea. 


Hypothesis 5 = Japanese affirmed of their national identity are 
more willing to endorse reparatory policy.” 


3.6 Conclusion 


We began this chapter with a discussion of NIA’s prospects for reconcili- 
ation. I described why trust is important generally in international rela- 
tions, and the two main problems distrust causes, which is the hindrance 
of mutual gain and aggravation of the security dilemma. The type of trust 
necessary in realizing gains from cooperation is strategic trust, while the 
trust needed to overcome the security dilemma is moralistic trust. The 
consequences especially hit hard for states with the history problem. 
While I disagree that pressuring Japan into a government-level apol- 
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ogy is the most feasible strategy, it should be noted that I am not arguing 
that actions of the past should be forgotten. Rather, NIA suggests a more 
feasible way to approach a reconciliatory outcome that can satisfy both 
inflictor and receiver with less resistance and friction. With this applica- 
tion of psychology, we can strike a balance between the extremes of the 
debate on postconflict justice. Rather than employing legally forceful and 
institutional measures to judge offenders and make them pay, NIA paves a 
way for offenders to realize within themselves any collective guilt and need 
for reparatory measures. 

Identity affirmation has been known to take individuals out of their 
defensive selves and enable them to see the “bigger picture,” leading to a 
dispassionate learning process. This allows group members to overcome 
defensive reactions that would otherwise aim to protect the in-group’s 
image. In this light, NIA can increase inflictors’ openness to acknowledg- 
ing past guilt and therefore endorsing compensation, and can increase 
receivers’ willingness to cooperate with the inflictor for mutual benefit. 

Therefore what we need to promote is neither extremes of a blanket 
strategy of totally forgetting nor aggressive demands of atonement. NIA is 
an easier way of resolving the psychological and policy distances between 
how inflictors and receivers view the past. NIA is not just more efficient 
than using political resources to pressure Japan to apologize but also more 
effective in moving the psychological underpinnings of the inflictor and 
receiver toward agreement. 

In the next five chapters, these theories of NIA are tested in different 
settings. In chapter 4 I examine NIA in several field experiments in China, 
Japan, and South Korea and find that NIA is correlated with increased lev- 
els of both moralistic trust and strategic trust in a country-to-country set- 
ting. Chapter 5 experimentally examines guilt recognition in the Japanese 
public. Building on my experimental findings, chapter 6 provides a boost 
of external validity through analysis of survey data that explicitly asks about 
the positive or negative perceptions people hold of other countries. This 
allows for a focused analysis into the power of NIA in changing the images 
people have in an international context. Chapters 7 and 8 show results of 
additional analysis from the experiments in which we find that NIA can 
affect real, unresolved policy issues between the countries. 


FOUR 


National Identity and Trust 


Experiments in China, Japan, and South Korea 


‘To test the theory that national identity affirmation increases trust between 
people in different countries, I conducted cross-national experiments. This 
chapter begins with a description of how moralistic and strategic trust can 
be interrelated and meaningful in international relations. I then explain my 
experimental design and results. The experiments manipulated national 
identity affirmation and measured levels of trust using techniques devel- 
oped in behavioral economics and social psychology. Across my three coun- 
tries of interest, individuals who were affirmed of their national identities 
reported more trust of people in the two other countries, a finding which 
held in both attitudinal and behavioral measures of trust. On the other 
hand, ideas that emphasize an overarching homogeneity or commonality 
across the countries were not associated with trust. 


4.1 Method 


I tested the following hypothesis on national identity affirmation and trust 
in the context of Northeast Asian states, in a lab-in-the-field experiment 
with a total of 1,118 undergraduate and graduate students recruited from 
three universities in South Korea, Japan, and China. 


Hypothesis 1 = Individuals affirmed of their national identity trust 
the other country more than individuals that are not affirmed. 
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‘To describe my experimental design, I begin by explaining how the 
experiment was conducted in South Korea as one example for the sake of 
simplicity. The same experiment was conducted in Japan, and a slightly 
shorter version of the same experiment was completed in China, with just 
the country and opponent country names changed as needed. 

Over the course of two weeks at a university in Seoul, 484 students 
came to a computer lab to participate in a paid survey. The survey was 
advertised on a board of announcements listed on the homepage of the 
university website as an opportunity for students to complete a computer- 
based survey and receive a small cash reward for participation.' Although 
advertised as a plain survey on students’ opinion on foreign affairs, the 
survey was in fact a survey-based experiment designed to test the effects of 
NIA on trust. 

Roughly a quarter of the sample was randomly assigned to each of four 
conditions illustrated in table 2. Participants were not paired with people 
from their own country, so they were randomly assigned to either one of 
the “two other countries” conditions. 


4.1.1 Research Design and Materials 


The structure of the experiment is summarized in figure 8. 

Participants were randomized to either first receive the affirmation 
treatment (control) or a set of three questions reflecting previous prescrip- 
tions for overcoming historical animosity that promote a sense of over- 
arching commonness between countries. These measured 1) how much 
subjects retained an overall “Asian” attachment, as opposed to the attach- 
ment that subjects felt only to their country, 2) the extent to which subjects 
championed the idea that Asia would become an integrated community 
like the European Union in the future, and 3) how much subjects agreed to 
the constructivist idea of a common interpretation of history. These three 
questions were included in order to examine their correlations with trust. 
All three questions were measured on a modified Likert scale. 


TABLE 2. Two-by-two experimental design (South Korean example) 


Opponent Country: Japan Opponent Country: China 


National Identity Affirmed N=90 N = 86 
Nonaffirmed (Control) N=91 N!=217 


‘In all three countries, I aimed for approximately 100 subjects per condition; however, in 
some conditions like this one, the number of participants responding to the survey advertise- 
ment was higher than others. 
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Survey 
Measures of attachment to Asia, EU model, a common history 


Manipulation 
National identity affirmation treatment vs. control 


Measures of Trust 
Trust questions and trust game 


| Debriefing 


Figure 8. Experiment structure. Source: Eunbin Chung 


The first question involved the idea that attachment to a superordi- 
nate identity that includes both current in-group and out-group—that is, a 
redefinition of the in-group as a larger entity that contains both of “us”—is 
a way to achieve overarching peace (Gaertner and Dovidio 2014). This is 
the common stream of thought behind studies suggesting the promotion 
of universalism that submerges existing identities: proponents of a supra- 
national type of regionalism (Schuman 1950), homogenizing strategies of 
assimilation (Barry 2002; Waldron 2002), regional integration via a func- 
tionalist spillover (Haas 1958; Rosamond 2000), or merging into a larger 
in-group that dismantles subcategories through individual contact (Allport 
1954). In order to assess this, subjects were asked to report how strongly 
they identified with Asia as a whole, or how important it was to the subjects 
that they were “Asian.” 

Witnessing the relatively successful “overcoming of history” in Europe, 
some scholars suggest the European Union as a forward-looking model 
for Asia (Chopparapu 2005; Dent and Huang 2002; Hund 2003; Ravenhill 
2001; Soesastro 2006; Yahuda 2006). In accordance with this thought, and 
in order to offer a narrower focus from the first question that assessed a 
sense of regional attachment, the second question provided a short para- 
graph describing that some scholars believe Northeast Asia could integrate 
into a tighter community like the EU in the future, and asked subjects how 
much they agreed with that view. 

The last question attempted to assess the constructivist assertion that 
an intersubjective understanding of history is a more successful way of rec- 
onciliation (Kupchan 2010; Wendt 1999). Borrowing sentences from pre- 
vious research (He 2008; Lind 2008), I provided a short paragraph depict- 
ing a common interpretation of history, one that both inflictor and receiver 
countries of aggression could reach agreement on: that the traumatic past 
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of East Asian states was a tragedy of the time in history, due to the imperi- 
alistic and militaristic world order at the time, rather than the doing of one 
country alone. Participants were asked to indicate their level of agreement 
toward this understanding of history, to see if the subjects who shared this 
interpretation in inflictor and receiver states reported higher levels of trust 
of each other. 

Participants in the affirmed condition performed the NIA treatment, 
which followed common practice in psychological affirmation studies. 
The affirmation treatment is a straightforward, nonpolitical task. Self- 
affirmation on an individual level in social psychological experiments is 
typically done by asking subjects to either write about an important value 
to the self such as family or religion or to rank values in order of impor- 
tance. The manipulation in my experiment looked similar but was done on 
a group level, by affirming social identities. Since the group I was inter- 
ested in affirming was the subjects’ countries, the treatment asked subjects 
to choose from a list of nineteen values the one they deemed most impor- 
tant for their country and people from their country, and then write a short 
essay on why they think so. The list of qualities aimed to affirm their self- 
worth as a group and was chosen carefully so that none were specifically 
related to out-group sentiment or competition with another country. The 
order in which the response options were presented was randomized. 

Participants in the control group performed the nonaffirmation task, 
in which questions were identical in format but completely irrelevant to 
group values. Subjects chose out of a list of nineteen exotic-sounding jelly 
beans one that soundest tastiest and were to write a short essay on why they 
chose that flavor (Critcher, Dunning, and Armor 2010). 

Then began measurements of trust, the dependent variable. As a mea- 
sure of particularized moralistic trust, subjects were asked a series of ques- 
tions that directly asked how much they trusted the government and peo- 
ple of their opponent country, which depended on the condition they were 
randomly assigned to. These questions were borrowed and adapted from 
the questions on trust in the World Values Survey.’ 

Questions measuring moralistic trust were removed from my survey in 
China; thus only data from South Korea and Japan are used in my analysis 
of moralistic trust. Items that were regarded as politically sensitive were 
deleted as a condition for permission of carrying out the survey, leading 
to a shorter survey conducted in China. Consequently, questions directly 
asking about levels of trust regarding the other country’s government or 
people, as well as questions measuring affect levels of other countries, were 
omitted. 


Box 1 


Circle which one among the following values you think is most important to 
Koreans generally. 


self-discipline family democracy 
loyalty creativity originality 
appearance / fashion honesty concern for others 
patience religion / spirituality working hard 
self-respect friendships personal liberty 
health/fitness achieving your dream 

social skills courtesy/ manners 


In the box provided below, write 1-2 paragraphs about why you think this 
value tends to be important to Koreans. 


In the box provided below, write 1-2 paragraphs about what you think Kore- 
ans have done to demonstrate this value. 
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For this reason, I had other explanatory factors in the Japanese and 
South Korean surveys that I couldn’t measure in China. Since I could not 
measure all the covariates I wanted to measure in China, I was unable to 
include data from China in my model on moralistic trust. I provide a list of 
the trust questions below. 

I will briefly discuss why I chose these five questions to assess subjects’ 
moralistic trust of another country. Qr and Q3 directly ask how much 
subjects trust the other country’s government or people. I have both of 


Box 2 


Qr. How much trust do you have in the [Korean / Japanese / Chinese] 
(opponent country, given depending on condition subject was in) 
government? 


No trust at all / Little trust / Quite a bit of trust / A lot of trust 


Q2. Do you feel the [Korean / Japanese / Chinese] government would try to 
take advantage of [your country’s] government if they got a chance, or 
do you feel it would be fair? 


Take advantage / Try to be fair 
Q2-a. How strongly do you feel about this? 
Very strongly / Strongly / Weakly / Very weakly 
Q3. How much trust do you have in [Korean / Japanese / Chinese] people? 
No trust at all / Little trust / Quite a bit of trust / A lot of trust 


Q4. Do you feel the [Korean / Japanese / Chinese] people would try to take 
advantage of [your country’s] people if they got a chance, or do you feel 
it would be fair? 


Take advantage / Try to be fair 
Q4-a. How strongly do you feel about this? 
Very strongly / Strongly / Weakly / Very weakly 


Q5. Would you say that most of the time [Korean / Japanese / Chinese] 
people try to be helpful, or that they are mostly just looking out for 
themselves? 


Try to be helpful / Fust looking out for themselves 
Qs-a. How strongly do you feel about this? 
Very strongly / Strongly / Weakly / Very weakly 
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these components of trust—toward people and toward the government— 
because “trust of another country” can mean either one or both. When 
asked a question such as “How much do you trust China?,’ the respondent 
could be confused as to whether they are being asked about Chinese people 
in general or asked for a perspective on Chinese government and policy. 

Aside from those questions that directly ask subjects’ level of trust vis- 
a-vis a country’s people or government, supplementary questions such as 
Q2, Q4, and Q5 were added for a broader and more accurate assessment of 
trust toward another country. These three questions were chosen as other 
ways to ask the level of trust subjects have in other countries. 

As in the case for questions 2, 4, and 5, when possible, questions were 
divided into two steps. In the first step, subjects were asked to choose one 
out of a dichotomous response option. Then the following question asked 
subjects to report how strongly they felt about their previous assessment, 
on a modified 4-point Likert scale ranging from “very strongly” to “very 
weakly.” Sniderman, Hagendoorn, and Prior (2004) note that disaggre- 
gating a survey question into these two steps, in particular when asking 
politically sensitive survey questions, has been known to be a more effec- 
tive measure in terms of processing time accuracy in assessment of subject 
attitudes. Consequently, the survey questions were designed in these two 
steps when possible. 

Finally, subjects played a simulated trust game, which is often used in 
experimental economics to measure trust between players (Berg, Dickhaut, 
and McCabe 1995).’ Subjects were told they would be connected in real 
time via the Internet with another participant from their opponent coun- 
try, where they would exchange numeric responses (representing numbers 
of tokens).* In the game there is a proposer and a responder, where the 
proposer is given one hundred tokens. The proposer must decide how 
much, if any, of the one hundred tokens to send to the responder with the 
proviso that every token sent is tripled before it reaches the responder. So 
if the proposer sends ten tokens, the responder receives thirty, and if the 
proposer sends fifty tokens, then the responder receives 150, and so forth. 
Once the responder receives the tokens, then the responder must decide 
how much, if any, of the amount received to send back to the proposer. 

The amounts sent from proposer to responder are commonly taken as 
measures of trust—indications that the proposer expects the responder to 
reciprocate. Economic theory predicts that if both players are rational and 
selfish and that this is common knowledge, the Nash Equilibrium of the 
trust game is that neither player will transfer a single token to the other 
(Naef and Schupp 2009). A self-interested rational proposer will keep the 
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entire amount of tokens for themself, and if the responder does receive any 
tokens they will not send any back. If the proposer trusts the responder 
enough to believe the responder will return some tokens, however, the 
proposer will send tokens to the responder, as the proposer realizes that 
paying more to the responder gives them a higher chance of receiving back 
a larger amount of money. In this way, the trust game measures how much 
trust the proposer holds with regard to the responder. Likewise, amounts 
sent back reflect trustworthiness—the extent to which money sent elicits 
an obligation to reciprocate on the part of the responder (Leland, Houser, 
and Shachat 2005). I am interested in the levels of trust subjects exhibit 
toward their foreign opponents, and thus focus on the first move by the 
proposer.’ 

My analysis focuses on the first number of tokens participants offer as 
proposers to their receivers in the game for two reasons. First, I employ 
the trust game to measure the amount of trust participants have of their 
counterpart, when the only information given is the nationality of the 
counterpart. This setting allows for an investigation of each subject’s per- 
ceived trustworthiness in their counterpart solely based on abstract images 
subjects hold of the people from the other country, and any stereotypes 
that originate from those images. In order to avoid undesirable cues or 
influence from any other information besides the counterpart’s nationality, 
such as gender, age, or external features, there is no communication‘ other 
than the exchange of numbers. Second, any interaction beyond the very 
first move from the proposer is unlikely to avoid influence from unwanted 
cues, because the moment playing history starts accumulating, the behav- 
ior of the counterpart becomes a lesson for the participant’s next move. 
Therefore, in order to remove this type of updating, the best data to focus 
on is the very first amount participants-as-proposers offer to their foreign 
opponents. 

It is most likely that any behavior players exhibited in the second round 
was highly influenced by the amount they received back in the last step of 
the first round of the game. Due to logistical constraints, however, I was 
unable to make the game truly interactive when conducting the experi- 
ments in the three countries. Therefore, while subjects were told they were 
being paired with a foreign opponent in real time, the responses they actu- 
ally received at the end of the first trust game were actually programmed 
beforehand into the survey to return half of what the receiver in the game 
was given. Since this amount was not random, and all players would have 
found their opponents to play in completely “fair” ways by dividing the 
enlarged pie equally in half, this could very well prompt a different action 
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in the second round of the game than what players would have otherwise 
displayed. 

Participants were told they would play multiple rounds of the game. 
This is because iterated games most closely simulate the interactions in an 
international setting where institutional cooperation occurs. According to 
scholars who advocate the possibility of cooperation through institutions, 
repeated interaction elongates the shadow of the future, leading actors 
to invest in trusting behavior for an increase in self and overall benefit 
(Axelrod 1984; Keohane 1984; Oye 1985). The repetition itself by nature 
becomes an institutional rule that actors abide by, because defecting when 
future interaction is likely harms one’s reputation and will most likely lead 
to a decrease in the next round’s gains. 

Likewise, when participants have expectations of iterated games, the 
type of trust the proposer reveals via their first move in the trust game is 
strategic trust. This is because the proposer endows a certain amount in 
their opponent in the interest of maximizing their own gain.’ When par- 
ticipants are told that they will play multiple rounds with the same player, 
consideration for reputation and long-term exchange comes into play. 
Since participants believed that they would be playing iterated rounds with 
a foreign player in a different country in real time, it can be expected that 
participants would take into account the possibility of reputation building 
over multiple rounds. Because this “shadow of the future” exists in iterated 
games, the tokens proposers offer in the first step of the game represents 
strategic trust. In actuality, all subjects played just one round of the game as 
proposer, and then one more round of the game as responder. 

If the proposer has absolutely no trust of their counterpart, then they 
would send zero tokens from the very beginning. This is congruent with 
the unique subgame perfect equilibrium for a one-shot trust game. In the 
case that the proposer has sufficient level of trust, however, they will engage 
in a joint endeavor with the responder to enlarge the size of the pie so that 
returns increase for both players. 

While experimental games are stylized and offer participants inter- 
action in abstract form, they involve real stakes, risks, and opportunities, 
mostly in the form of gaining or losing money. In a game where subjects 
are paid directly according to how much they earn, there is little incentive 
for individuals to pay their counterparts unless there is the expectation, or 
trust, that doing so will in turn benefit the self. This is the strategic element 
of trust, where people trust each other enough to, for example, do business 
together—they are trusted to uphold their agreements, which will then 
produce mutual benefits. 
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In strategic trust, there must be a potential gain to provide incentive 
to trust the opponent. Unlike the trust game, survey questions asking sub- 
jects directly to self-report their level of trust toward another country are 
measures of subjective moral assessments—verbal indications that do not 
entail any potential reward for the subject. Trust in the trust game, however, 
represents strategic trust that reveals attitudes in the process of economic 
exchange that subjects can gain from. It is a trust that allows for the maxi- 
mization of rewards when players trust each other enough to mutually “use” 
each other for strategic means. The reason proposers invest some, if any, in 
the responder in the first place is because they are aware this will amplify the 
gains (by three times) the two players can divide later, and they sufficiently 
trust the responder will give some of this enlarged return back. Existing 
research has found strong statistical correlation between the expectations 
proposers have as to how much the responder will return and the amount 
the proposer actually sends (for a review, see Naef and Schupp 2009). 

As a measure of strategic trust, the trust game is a useful way to predict 
the trust necessary in readiness to cooperate, because interaction in the 
game is analogous to situations states find themselves in when cooperating 
with each other in international relations. States must first invest some costs 
into the process with some vulnerability, as there is a time lag before the 
fruits of cooperation are available to all participants. Trust between states 
is what will allow them to invest with these costs in the first place, with 
faith that there will be an increasing return. This corresponds to the first 
move of the proposer. When looking at the responder’s side, their decision 
to give back a certain amount to the proposer is much like situations where 
cooperating states are finally dividing the pie. The pie is now bigger due 
to cooperation, just as symbolized with the multiplication of the tokens by 
three. Division of the amplified pie at that point allows for mutual benefits. 
On the other hand, a failure to endow the minimum necessary level of trust 
results in an inability for both sides to enjoy a larger pie. Just like states that 
are unable to actualize the growth of the pie through collaboration due to 
lack of trust, players who do not exchange tokens will be unable to realize 
the larger gain that was possible for them. In other words, distrust stymies 
potentially rewarding collaboration (Rathbun 2009). 

As with institutional cooperation between states, there lurks in the game 
the possibility of receiving a “sucker” payoff (Grieco 1988; Mearsheimer 
1994; Stein 1982). The responder may defect at the end of the game by 
not returning anything to the proposer. However, this kind of cheating in 
collaboration would only be beneficial for a responder in a one-shot game, 
or in the final round of a series of games when participants are aware of the 
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number of rounds they are playing. When players expect to play multiple 
rounds, without knowledge of how many, players are less likely to easily 
defect, as interaction entails some shadow of the future. Considering that 
bilateral relations is never a one-shot game but a series of repeated games, 
defecting would not be a strategic choice. 

Because there were other trust questions in-between the manipulation 
and the trust game, in order to make sure the effects of the manipulation 
were not watered down I built a “reinforcement” of affirmation into the 
game. While subjects were waiting for their opponent to decide how many 
tokens to give back (which was built into the survey and forced participants 
to wait), they were again shown the (non)affirmation questions and their 
written answers. This time, the screen stated that subjects had the chance 
to review and/or edit their answers should they wish. By refreshing (non) 
affirmation in participants’ minds, we could check the effect of affirmation 
on trust with added confidence. 

At the end of the game, in order to reimburse subjects based on how 
much they trusted their opponents, each subject was paid the amount that 
they earned in the first round of the trust game. Thus the size of the award 
was proportionate to what subjects would have earned considering they 
were paired with the same type of opponent. At this stage participants were 
debriefed and then left the room. 

Due to logistical constraints, participants in Japan and China were 
asked to complete the survey at home, or wherever they had access to the 
Internet and could complete the survey without distraction. After hav- 
ing completed the survey, students came to a specified classroom during 
a given time slot to receive their payment from the researcher. All partici- 
pants were assigned a random number so that they could accurately receive 
the payment corresponding to how they played the game. 

Payment was roughly equivalent across countries. Taking into consid- 
eration the foreign currency exchange rates vis-a-vis each other as well 
as different currency values with regard to living costs in each country at 
the time, payments were made to be similar across countries. The exact 
amount of the initial award for participation and additional reward from 
the trust game needed to be adjusted following discussion and agreement 
with staff and faculty members at the universities.’ In South Korea, sub- 
jects received 5,000 Won for participation, with the chance to gain up to 
5,000 Won more from the game. In China, participants were paid 20 Yuan 
for participation, with an opportunity to earn up to 10 Yuan more depend- 
ing on how they played the game. Finally, Japanese participants received up 
to 1,000 Yen, of which 500 Yen was given for participation. 
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4.2 Results 


I open the results section with a presentation of demographics of the sam- 
ple I gathered. First, the gender distribution was roughly half, with the 
proportion of males being slightly higher at 54 percent of the sample. Hav- 
ing recruited participants from university students, the analyses of age and 
education levels of my sample are fairly predictable. The ages of the sub- 
jects ranged from seventeen to sixty-one, excluding missing values; 97 per- 
cent of the sample, or 1,090 participants, reported that they were between 
seventeen and thirty-five years old. 

Participants were also asked to self-report how politically liberal or 
conservative they were on a 4-point Likert scale. In the overall sample, 
a little more than half of the sample self-reported as liberal. While this is 
not a terribly lopsided distribution considering that most college popula- 
tions would be expected to be predominantly liberal, it should be noted 
that what it exactly means to be politically liberal or conservative varies 
by country. For example, China is a socialist republic under the one-party 
leadership of the Communist Party of China. With vastly different political 
systems, the definitions and connotations of being liberal or conservative 
might be too divergent and distinct in nature to group together across dif- 
ferent countries. If the whole spectrum of political orientations is skewed 
to the left in China, for example, the possible range of political ideolo- 
gies that Chinese people are aware of or perceive as desirable might be on 
completely different scales than that in Japan or South Korea. For these 
reasons, the political orientation variable is not included in my analyses 
of trust. My overall sample seemed fairly even in its ideological divide, 
with 56.31 percent self-reporting as politically liberal and 43.68 percent 
as politically conservative. However, when just the Chinese sample was 
examined in isolation, it was found that the majority of the sample (over 82 
percent) self-reported to be politically liberal in China. 

I now turn my analyses to trust. For each of my trust measures, the 
results are discussed in three phases. First, I briefly describe the process 
of how I examine my dependent variables of interest, preparing them for 
analysis. I then present the results of my analyses of NIA’s effect on trust 
on the overall sample as well as variations across different dyads. Finally, I 
test whether the “commonness” variables being compared with NIA have 
an effect on boosting trust. 

In a nutshell, I find that in both cases of moralistic and strategic trust, 
individuals affirmed of their national identity reported higher levels of 
trust in other countries, thus confirming my hypotheses. The effect of 
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NIA on each of the trust measures somewhat varied in quantity across the 
dyads but did not have conflicting effects across any of them. Discussion 
of the theoretical implications of these findings is embedded throughout 
this section. 


4.2.1 NIA and Moralistic Trust 


Unlike physical attributes such as height, weight, and volume, trust is a 
broad and abstract term that is difficult to measure directly in a survey 
(Byrne 2013). Accordingly, it is common practice for social scientists in 
survey research to combine a larger number of items aimed at measuring 
trust, rather than using just one survey question. This adds a degree of 
reliability and accuracy in measuring unobservable variables such as trust. 
Such measures are called Jatent variables in social science research (Bol- 
len 2002; Borsboom, Mellenbergh, and Van Heerden 2003; Edwards and 
Bagozzi 2000; Sobel 1994). 

As such, from my set of questions that measure moralistic trust, I have 
five trust variables, which I combine to create an overall trust index. This 
allows for a more reliable measure of subjective trust than using partici- 
pants’ answers to just a single survey item as a dependent variable. How- 
ever, in order to see if the combined items are indeed sufficiently homog- 
enous in nature and thereby all measuring the same variable of trust, I used 
a confirmatory factor analysis to combine them. 

Treating “overall moralistic trust” as a latent factor, factor analysis helps 
determine the contribution of each of the five trust variables toward mea- 
suring that latent factor. I then scale this new variable so that it ranges from 
o to 1. This process is described in detail in the appendix. 

Figure 9 shows the distribution of this newly created latent trust vari- 
able. For convenience of comparison in analysis, I scaled the trust variable 
to range from o to 1. The mean of this variable is .342, with a standard 
deviation of .189. Since no Chinese subjects are included in the model, the 
N drops to 826, which is the number of valid data points from Japanese and 
South Korean subjects combined. Figure 9 shows that the distribution of 
the trust variable seems close to normal. 

Figure ro illustrates the distribution of the trust variable data by affir- 
mation and nationality of subject and opponent. This is based on all of the 
data I collected with the trust questions, and it compares the responses 
by the nationality of the subject who was surveyed and the countries they 
were asked about. At a glance, it is noticeable that across all conditions 
the subjects who were affirmed of their national identity reported stronger 
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Figure 9. Distribution of latent trust variable (“Moralistic Trust”) 


levels of trust in the trust questions compared to nonaffirmed subjects who 
were asked about the same country. A large table that compares the exact 
numeric values of means and standard deviations of the trust variables 
across all eight conditions (two nationalities Japan and South Korea X two 
possible opponent countries X affirmation and nonaffirmation conditions) 
is included in the appendix. 


Does national identity affirmation boost moralistic trust? 


The hypotheses I am testing in this study of trust are twofold. The first 
argument is that affirmation of each person’s own national identity 
increases trust between people from different countries. The second argu- 
ment is that existing theoretical claims that advocate a sense of similarity 
across nations, in contrast to the first argument, are not associated with 
higher trust. These theories that claim an inclusive commonness can be 
summarized as the following: 1) an all-encompassing “Asian” identity, 2) 
an idea that the EU is a forward-looking model for Asia and Asia should 
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Figure 10. People affirmed of their national identity report more 
moralistic trust (as measured by trust questions) regarding their 
opponent country, compared to individuals who are not affirmed. 


thus integrate into a regional community like the EU, and 3) the claim 
that a common interpretation of history across states is necessary for trust 
between them. 

In order to test my first hypothesis, I first present simple models to focus 
on the effect of affirmation on trust, controlling just for subject nationali- 
ties. I start my analysis with a simple test that examines whether affirmed 
individuals reported more moralistic trust toward the other country, and 
whether there was a difference between trust as reported by South Korean 
and Japanese respondents in the survey questions. 

‘Table 3 shows that affirmation did have a boosting effect on trust: indi- 
viduals affirmed of their national identities reported significantly higher 
levels of trust toward the countries they were paired with, compared to 
nonaffirmed individuals. Controlling for the nationalities of respondents, 
affirmed individuals reported on average .o28 point or approximately 3 
percent higher levels of moralistic trust compared to nonaffirmed indi- 
viduals. This .o28 point margin was based on the o-1 scaled latent variable 
that I created combining participants’ answers to questions on how much 
they subjectively trust the other country. 
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TABLE 3. Moralistic trust by NIA and subject 


nationality 

Moralistic Trust Coef (SE) 

NIA .028* 
(.013) 

Subject Nationality Japan) -.105** 
(.013) 

Constant 270 

N 826 

R? .076 


Note: Linear regression, robust standard errors in parentheses. 
** Indicates statistical significance at the 1 percent level, * signifi- 
cant at the 5 percent level, + significant at the 10 percent level. 


Also, when affirmation effects are not taken into consideration, South 
Korean subjects reported more trust toward the countries they were paired 
with overall compared to Japanese subjects, which is also observable in 
figure Io. 

The next step is to see whether the effect of affirmation differed depend- 
ing on nationality of the subjects. To do this I employed another test that 
included an interaction term of subject nationality and affirmation. If NIA 
had the effect of boosting trust only for South Korean participants, for 
example, an interaction term of subject nationality and affirmation would 
be statistically significant. This would indicate that NIA did not have an 
effect on Japanese participants. However, when I introduced an interaction 
term of nationality and affirmation in the model, it was not significant: 
[F (1, 822) = 0.00, p = .994]. Therefore there was no significant differ- 
ence in the effect of affirmation on trust depending on the nationality of 
participants. 

The interaction did not become significant when opponent’s nationali- 
ties were controlled for either. The results of this test are summarized in 
table 4. 

In addition, the effect of affirmation did not depend on the nationalities 
of the subject and opponent country. A three-way interaction of affirma- 
tion, the subjects’ nationality, and the nationality of the paired opponent 
was also not significant: [F (3, 819) = 1.877, p = .132], which implies that 
the effect of affirmation did not diverge specifically based on the national- 
ity of subjects or their counterparts. 

Across all country dyads affirmed individuals reported more trust 
toward the other country, as was predicted in my theory and hypotheses 
and as is directionally observable from figure ro. Although the boosting 
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TABLE 4. Moralistic trust with NIA and opponent nationality interaction 


Moralistic Trust Coef (SE) 
NIA .031F! 
(.019) 
NIA X Nationality (NIA X South Korea) -.020 
(.025) 
Subject Nationality (South Korea) 095** 
(021) 
Opponent (South Korean) .060** 
(.018) 
(Japanese) 123% 
(.017) 
Constant 430 
N 826 
R 142 


Note: Linear regression, robust standard errors in parentheses. ** Indicates statistical signifi- 
cance at the 1 percent level, * significant at the 5 percent level, t significant at the 10 percent level. 
The p-value for the NIA variable in this test is .06. 


effect of NIA on trust occurred across dyads, a closer examination by coun- 
try reveals that more specifically the comparative quantities of reported 
trust did vary by country. First, regardless of the specific opponent coun- 
try, South Korean participants reported significantly more trust in the 
countries whose trust levels they were asked about, compared to Japanese 
participants. 

Second, when South Korean or Japanese participants were asked about 
how much they trust China, they reported less trust compared to when 
their trust was measured toward each other. In a larger context outside of 
the game, we can be reminded that both Japan and South Korea are key 
allies of the United States, which is in increasing competition with China 
and both economic powers in Asia. Therefore China’s rapid growth, which 
seemingly challenges American hegemony and regional economic powers, 
could pose threats to other countries, making it harder for them to trust 
China. It is noteworthy, however, that NIA effects still occurred in these 
difficult dyads, boosting South Koreans’ and Japanese’ trust in their moral 
assessments of China. 


Model of Moralistic Trust with Commonness Variables 
In order to study the relationship between existing theories of overarching 


commonness (Asian identity, EU model, and common interpretation of 
history) and trust, I measured how much subjects held such perceptions 
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in my survey. I include those variables in my next model. Table 5 presents 
the results. I estimated a linear regression that includes the “commonness” 
variables, controlling for where the countries subjects were from and which 
countries subjects’ levels of trust was asked about in the survey. 
Consistent with my hypotheses, and contrary to many existing pre- 
scriptions for increasing trust between people from rival states, none of the 
commonness variables were associated with moralistic trust. How closely 
subjects identified with Asia overall, how much they agreed that Asia could 
be integrated into a regional community like the EU, or how much they 


TABLE 5. Test of moralistic trust including NIA and 
“commonness” variables 


Moralistic Trust Coef (SE) 


NIA .021* 
(.010) 
Attachment to Asia (not much attachment) —.022 
(046) 
(some attachment) —.002 
(041) 
(strong attachment) —.000 
(041) 
EU (somewhat disagree) .016 
(.015) 
(somewhat agree) .016 
(016) 
(totally agree) .016 
(.024) 
Common understanding (somewhat disagree) .000 
of history (.028) 
(somewhat agree) —.000 
(.027) 
(totally agree) .018 
(.030) 
Subject Nationality (Japan) —.061** 
(.014) 
Opponent (Japanese) .066** 
(.020) 
(Chinese) —.036* 
(.015) 
Affect .004** 
(000) 
Constant Bol 
(.069) 
N 776 
R 41 


Note: Linear regression, robust standard errors in parentheses. ** Indicates statisti- 
cal significance at the 1 percent level, * significant at the 5 percent level, + significant 
at the 10 percent level. 
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supported the idea of a common interpretation of history were not cor- 
related with trust. Remarkably, in a model that included all of these com- 
monness variables and NIA, only NIA had a positive effect on enhancing 
moralistic trust. 

I controlled for how much subjects reported that they liked the other 
country (i.e., affect). Affect toward the other country had a significant and 
positive effect on how much subjects said they trusted the country. Hav- 
ing affect variables as explanatory variables in my model, one thing worth 
checking was whether there was any correlation between those who already 
liked the other country and those who were affirmed of their national iden- 
tity. Although people were randomly assigned to the NIA or nonaffirma- 
tion conditions in order to avoid such possibilities, I estimated a t-test with 
affect and affirmation to double-check that those who were affirmed in my 
study didn’t just happen to already like the other country more. Results of 
the 2-tailed t-test indicated that affirmed and nonaffirmed groups did not 
have significantly different answers to the affect questions, t(776) = .25, p 
= .79, adding confidence to my decision of including both affirmation and 
affect variables in the model. 


Affirmation and Affect 


Could it be that those who reported more moralistic trust simply liked 
the other country more? Even when controlling for affect, or how much 
participants reported they liked the other country, affirmation still had a 
positive and significant effect on moralistic trust. 

‘To measure affect, all participants were asked to indicate how much they 
liked or disliked ten countries. The list included both China and Japan, and 
the order of countries was randomized. Inclusion of other countries and 
order randomization were done to disguise the fact that I was getting at 
their affect toward the two countries and to avoid social desirability bias. 
I tried to pick evenly across regions and knowledge subjects may have of 
the countries, so that the overall affect levels of the participant toward the 
countries were not skewed to overly negative or positive. Subjects self- 
reported their level of affect on a slide-bar ranging from extremely nega- 
tive to extremely positive. 

As shown in table 6, affect had a significant effect on moralistic trust. It 
is less surprising and can be expected that those with a higher affect score 
of the other country (i.e., they like the other country more) report that 
they trust the other country more as well, compared to those who express 
a dislike of the country. Therefore it is noteworthy here that something as 
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TABLE 6. Moralistic trust by affirmation and affect 


Moralistic Trust Coef (SE) 
NIA .022* 
(.010) 
Subject Nationality (Japan) -.081** 
(.017) 
Opponent (Japanese) .066** 
(.020) 
(Chinese) —.036* 
(.015) 
Affect 004" 
(.002) 
N 776 
R? 434 


Note: Linear regression, robust standard errors in parentheses. ** 
Indicates statistical significance at the 1 percent level, * significant at 
the 5 percent level, t significant at the 10 percent level. 


counterintuitive as national identity affirmation can have similar effects. 
When one thinks of the policy implications of these findings, affect toward 
other countries is certainly an other-regarding emotion and one that would 
not be easily nudged by a change in policy. After decades of conflictual 
interaction and colonization, it is unlikely that people will easily change 
their feelings about another country and quickly change their emotion of 
enmity to one of amity. However, affirmation of one’s identity is inward- 
looking. It does not entail how one views the other. Therefore affirma- 
tion presents more viable policy implications for increasing trust between 
countries with a rough history. 


4.2.2 NIA and Strategic Trust 


Since I was able to have subjects play the trust game in all three countries 
including China, the number of participants I could examine for the tokens 
model grew from the 826 subjects I had in the “moralistic trust” model to 
1,046.’ The descriptive statistics and distribution of the second dependent 
variable, the number of tokens given by the proposer in the trust game, are 
shown in figure 11. 

Figure 12 graphs how strategic trust differs by nationality of subjects 
and opponents, as predicted by the model. It can be observed that across all 
twelve conditions, participants who were affirmed of their national identity 
paid more tokens to their counterparts in the trust game, compared to par- 
ticipants who were not affirmed of their national identities. 
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Figure 11. Distribution of tokens (“Strategic Trust”) 
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Figure 12. People affirmed of their national identity report more strategic trust (as 
measured by tokens given in the trust game) regarding their foreign opponent, 
compared to individuals who are not affirmed 
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Noticing the peak in the 100 tokens proposers gave to the responders 
in the game, as shown in the histogram of figure 11, I estimated a mixture 
model in R, using package flexmix (Leisch 2004), to take a closer look at what 
was going on. A mixture model is a regression model that allows my response 
variable (strategic trust, represented by tokens) to be the mixture of two 
normal distributions with different means and standard deviations (Leisch 
2004). The mixture model gives each observation a probability of belonging 
to each of the two clusters. The two distributions are mixed together with a 
certain probability. In order to do this, flexmix assigns observations to group 
1 or 2 based on the variables provided and estimates parameters separately. 
This process is laid out in more detail in the appendix. 

In my data, the model identified people who said they gave o-gg and 
roo tokens as two distinct groups with a 100 percent probability. In other 
words, based on all variables in the data, the two groups are very different. 
Since there is no variation in the dependent variable in the group that gave 
100 tokens, however, I chose to figure out what makes these groups distinct 
in a different manner. 

‘To do this, I estimated a two-step Heckman selection model. The Heck- 
man method is used to model which observations select themselves into a 
given subset (Gronau 1974; Heckman 1976, 1979; Lewis 1974). The first 
stage of the method finds the determinants of selection into a subgroup of 
the sample, and the second stage models variation within that group. 

The first stage of the two-step methodology uses a probit model to 
obtain consistent estimates of the parameters of the selection equation. 
In my case, this step models which people select themselves into the o-g9 
tokens group. Results from the probit model are reported in the columns 
on the far right in tables ro and 11. The positive rho (p) in the two tables 
implies that the probit and OLS error terms are highly correlated. 

In the second step of the method, the equation is estimated using OLS 
for the uncensored observations only. This second stage in my analysis is 
thus only of the people who gave their opponents less than 100 (0-99) 
tokens. The results from this OLS regression are reported in the second 
columns from the right in tables ro and 11. 

Which people tended to select themselves into the o-gg tokens group? 
In my survey, all subjects were asked about their experience of living over- 
seas. This was captured by the question, “Have you ever lived out of your 
home country? Check this box only if you have lived overseas for at least 
three years.” I find that responses to this question—whether people had the 
experience of living abroad for a moderately long period of time—affect 
selection into the subgroup (Sartori 2003). Specifically, people who did 
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not have the experience of living abroad for more than three years tend to 
select themselves into the o-99 tokens group. This could be because the 
experience of living in other countries affected the subjects’ concept or 
idea of national identity, which in turn may have brought about different 
mechanisms or effects of NIA. The experience of living overseas may have 
also led people to become more open-minded in a way that makes them 
more trusting of foreigners. These are all promising avenues for further 
investigation and specification in future research. 


Does national identity affirmation boost strategic trust? 


Since the mixture model identified those who gave 100 tokens as a separate 
minority group, and the first-stage analysis of the Heckman selection model 
found through a probit selection that those who gave the maximum num- 
ber of tokens to their counterparts as having spent a significant portion of 
their lives overseas, I took a closer look at the other majority of the data that 
gave under 100 tokens. Tables 10 and 11 include the analyses of both of the 
groups in one figure. For convenience in reading and comparing the results, 
I again scaled the dependent variable to range from o to 1. Before that, I 
show the results of my various examinations of the majority group. 

First, as I did with moralistic trust, I start by checking whether affirmed 
individuals gave more tokens to their opponents in the game compared 
to nonaffirmed individuals, simply controlling for subject nationality. The 
results of this test are summarized in table 7. 

Just as for moralistic trust, NIA had a positive effect of boosting strate- 
gic trust, when controlling for subject nationality. In other words, affirmed 


TABLE 7. Strategic trust by NIA and subject 


nationality 

Strategic Trust Coef (SE) 

NIA .027* 
(.013) 

Subject Nationality (Japan) 028+ 
(.015) 

(China) .083** 

(016) 

Constant 431 

N 857 

R? .036 


Note: Linear regression, robust standard errors in parentheses. ** 
Indicates statistical significance at the 1 percent level, * significant at 
the 5 percent level, t significant at the 10 percent level. 
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subjects gave more tokens to their opponents compared to nonaffirmed 
subjects. On average, affirmed participants gave about three more tokens, 
out of 100 possible tokens, to their opponents when comparing to partici- 
pants who were not affirmed, controlling for subjects’ nationalities. When 
not taking into account affirmation effects, Chinese subjects gave the most 
tokens, and South Koreans gave the least tokens to their opponents over- 
all. Compared to South Korean subjects, Japanese players on average gave 
about three more tokens to their counterparts, while Chinese subjects gave 
an average of eight more tokens. 

As shown in table 8, affirmation had a similar effect when controlling 
for the nationality of opponents as well. Although Chinese gave the most 
tokens to their counterparts, they were least trusted as opponents in the 
game, controlling for affirmation effects. 

Witnessing the low trust South Korean and Japanese subjects expressed 
particularly with regard to China across both measures of trust, I con- 
sidered a test that examined whether the effect of affirmation differed 
depending on the nationality of the opponent player. Table ọ shows the 
results from a test that includes an interaction between affirmation and the 
opponent country. In this model, the interaction variable for neither of the 
opponent nationalities was significant. This indicates that the effect of NIA 
on boosting strategic trust did not differ depending on the nationality of 
the opponent subjects were paired with. In addition, a three-way interac- 
tion of nationality, opponent, and affirmation was tested to see if the effect 
of affirmation was particular to certain dyads. The three-way interaction 
was not significant (p = .636), implying that the affirmation effects were not 
unique to nationalities of subjects and opponents. 


TABLE 8. Strategic trust by NIA and opponent 


nationality 

Strategic Trust Coef (SE) 

NIA .025* 
(.013) 

Opponent (Japanese) -.010 

(Chinese) (.017) 

-.074"* 
(.015) 

Constant 414 

N 857 

R? .040 


Note: Linear regression, robust standard errors in parentheses. ** 
Indicates statistical significance at the 1 percent level, * significant at 
the 5 percent level, t significant at the 10 percent level. 
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TABLE 9. Test of strategic trust with NIA and opponent 
nationality interaction 


Strategic Trust Coef (SE) 
NIA 045 
(.024) 
Subject Nationality (Japan) .027 
(.017) 
(China) 0557" 
(.019) 
Opponent (Japanese) 017 
(.026) 
(Chinese) -.031 
(.025) 
NIA X Opponent (NIA X Japanese) —.024 
(.034) 
(NIA X Chinese) —.032 
(.031) 
Constant .366 
N 857 
R? .050 


Note: Linear regression, robust standard errors in parentheses. 
** Indicates statistical significance at the 1 percent level, * significant at 
the 5 percent level, + significant at the 10 percent level. 


Model of Strategic Trust with Commonness Variables 


Affirmed individuals reported higher levels of strategic trust. That is, 
affirmed subjects gave more tokens to their opponents compared to non- 
affirmed subjects. I estimated a two-step Heckman selection model on 
the whole sample of 1,046 respondents, using the number of tokens as 
a dependent variable representing strategic trust. The second step of the 
selection model is an OLS regression. The results are presented in table 
10. As I did with moralistic trust, in this model I include the commonness 
variables to see if they had a positive effect on strategic trust. Again, none 
of commonness variables boosted trust. Table 11 then estimates the model 
again while controlling for nationalities of the subjects and opponents in 
the game. The findings in table 11 reinforce my findings once again that 
NIA encourages strategic trust across people from rival countries, confirm- 
ing my hypotheses. 

The section following table 11 provides a more detailed discussion of 
the results on both measures of trust. 

I estimated the same selection model again, this time controlling for 
nationality of subjects and opponents. Again, the model censored the 
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TABLE 10. Selection model on strategic trust with commonality variables 


Probit, Selection 


OLS Equation 
Strategic Trust Coef (SE) Coef (SE) 
NIA .036* 083 
(.014) (.087) 
Attachment to Asia (not much attachment) —.027 :025 
(.030) (.174) 
(some attachment) 005 136 
(.030) (.178) 
(strong attachment) 022 .467* 
(.036) (.213) 
EU (somewhat disagree) .050* .285* 
(023) (131) 
(somewhat agree) .034 .202 
(024) (.137) 
(totally agree) 022 —.086 
(.037) (.204) 
Common (somewhat disagree) 042 200 
understanding (.066) (.400) 
of history (somewhat agree) 101 .002 
(.062) (368) 
(totally agree) 1L19F -.135 
(.062) (.370) 
Lived Abroad —.287** 
(096) 
Constant 207** .932* 
(.066) (.376) 
Rho .890** 
(032) 
Sigma 222% 
(.007) 
Lambda .199** 
(012) 
Log pseudo likelihood -244 
No. of obs 1046 
Censored obs 189 
Uncensored obs 857 


Note: Selection model, standard errors in parentheses. ** Indicates statistical significance at the 1 percent 
level, * significant at the 5 percent level, + significant at the 10 percent level. 


minority group and conducted an OLS regression on the uncensored 
observations. Again, when controlling for the countries that participants 
were from and the countries their strategic trust was measured about, NIA 
had a positive and significant effect in increasing trust. In this model as 
well, none of the commonality variables had such an effect. 

The subjects who gave the most tokens to their opponents, regardless 


TABLE 11. Selection model on strategic trust with commonality variables and 


controls 
Probit, Selection 
OLS Equation 
Strategic Trust Coef (SE) Coef (SE) 
NIA 027+} 057 
(.014) (.087) 
Attachment to Asia (not much attachment) —.027 .052 
(.029) (.173) 
(some attachment) 005 136 
(.030) (.178) 
(strong attachment) 004 442* 
(.036) (219) 
EU (somewhat disagree) 043 F 2/12" 
(.023) (131) 
(somewhat agree) .029 .190 
(.024) (.137) 
(totally agree) .030 —.043 
(.037) (.204) 
Common (somewhat disagree) .042 234 
understanding of (.066) (.396) 
history (somewhat agree) 101 .033 
(.062) (361) 
(totally agree) .112ł —.114 
(.062) (362) 
Subject Nationality (Japan) .045* .036 
(019) (123) 
(China) .075** .290* 
(022) (140) 
Opponent (Japanese) .009 .062 
(022) (136) 
(Chinese) —.019 .254* 
(.020) (123) 
Lived Abroad —.168t 
(100) 
Constant 159% .544 
(.069) (.385) 
Rho .904** 
(031) 
Sigma .220** 
(.007) 
Lambda .199** 
(012) 
Log pseudo likelihood -224 
No. of obs 1046 
Censored obs 189 
Uncensored obs 857 


Note: Selection model, standard errors in parentheses. ** Indicates statistical significance at the 1 percent 
level, * significant at the 5 percent level, + significant at the 10 percent level. 
"The p-value for the NIA variable is .05. 
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of the nationality of their opponents, came in the order of Chinese, Japa- 
nese, South Korean. The nationality of opponents (not taking into regard 
the nationality of the subjects) was not significant in the model, but by 
comparison, Japanese opponents were most trusted, then South Koreans, 
then Chinese. Chinese were therefore the most trusting nation, but at the 
same time the least trusted by other nationalities. South Koreans were the 
group that gave the least tokens to their opponents, thus least trusting, and 
came in second place after the Japanese when it came to how trusted they 
were. Japanese subjects came second in terms of how trusting they were, 
but were most trusted by other nationalities. This is an interesting point 
considering that in modern history of the three countries, Japan was the 
inflictor country, whereas Korea and a part of China (Manchuria) were 
colonies of Japan. There could be a number of reasons as to why these 
results came about in my study. First, as was inferred from the tests on 
moralistic data, it could be that a rapidly rising China today poses the most 
salient threat to neighbor states in the region. The commonly mentioned 
ambiguity of China’s intentions (Goldstein 2013; Ikenberry 2008; Ross 
2009; Suzuki 2008) mixed signals on the revisionist or status-quo nature of 
China’s rise, and the sense of threat and insecurity provided by such per- 
ceptions of uncertainty may have reduced China to a less trustworthy actor. 

Alternatively, due to the fact that measurement of strategic trust was 
based on a setting of monetary exchange, it is possible that how subjects 
perceived the general infrastructure of the other country, and the image 
they had of how credible and committed the people of the other country 
might be in investment and business, had an effect. Also, while distrust of 
Japan in the South Korean and Chinese publics is undoubtedly low (as 
illustrated in the earlier chapters), the behavior of my sample of under- 
graduate students could reflect a generational difference. Younger people 
who have more access to and enjoy the consumption of Japanese culture 
might feel more open to and comfortable in trusting Japanese opponents 
in situations of monetary exchange. 

Besides statistical significance, the substantive size of the effect of affir- 
mation is roughly 2 percent of the range of the dependent variable for 
moralistic trust, and 3 percent for strategic trust. At first glance, this might 
seem like a slim quantity. However, it is key to note here that NIA was 
found to have a significant and positive effect for both measures of trust, 
significantly departing from the equilibrium, especially in a setting where 
participants were asked about countries they shared a turbulent history of 
conflict and colonialism with. 

I measure the first move of trust with the expectation that a player and 
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her/his opponent will engage in repeated interactions in the future, where 
there will come repeated opportunities for cooperation and thus mutual 
gain. The mutual gain is amplified as a result of the player and her/his 
opponent’s trust in working together. Since the first move is the hardest 
to initiate, any trust value larger than o, which departs from the “rational” 
equilibrium, becomes all the more meaningful and interesting, especially 
in this setting where one is matched with a past adversary rampant with 
distrust in relations with one’s country. 

In addition, since the economic equilibrium of o trust and o trustwor- 
thiness is not based in cases of interaction between adversarial actors, the 
mere push beyond o to a positive number associated with affirmation is 
certainly worth highlighting. That is, the motivation for the proposer to 
send no tokens in the first place is not based on negative images of the 
responder but on the motivation to ensure that one doesn’t end up with the 
sucker payoff. So the finding that proposers and receivers from countries 
suffering from severe distrust and an ugly history of war and colonization 
were able to invest more of their own resources in each other in a trust 
game is striking. It is possible that reciprocated games, or investment and 
return in larger quantities, may follow after this first nudge toward coop- 
eration. These findings have implications for policies of cooperation and 
reconciliation between Northeast Asian states and elsewhere. The implica- 
tions of my experimental findings for policy, public opinion, and reconcili- 
ation are discussed in more detail in the concluding chapter of this book. 


4.3 Conclusion 


The conventional wisdom on group identity and conflict is that the exist- 
ing group identities are negative for trust. Because of this, even a slight 
positive finding refutes those existing notions of identity and group con- 
flict. Therefore, for purposes of this study, it is worth focusing on the direc- 
tion of affirmation effects rather than exact magnitude (of precisely how 
many more tokens affirmation can encourage participants to exchange, for 
example). The fact that NIA can boost trust between past adversaries into 
a positive direction implies that with additional insight in future research 
and policy measures, an amplification of the magnitude is also possible. In 
particular, in the trust game, since participants are in a difficult situation 
where they are paired with an unknown opponent who is a member of a 
past adversary country, any finding that departs from the subgame perfect 
equilibrium of zero becomes an interesting and unexpected finding. 
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How generalizable and applicable are my results to real world inter- 
national politics? Some caveats to the possible policy connections of my 
experiment are equivalent to key points in general debates on the validity 
of experimental political science. One common critique hints at the artifi- 
ciality of lab environments." Aronson et al. (1990) nonetheless explain that 
lab experiments are not necessarily limited in generalizability compared to 
field experiments. In fact, labs offer scholars tighter control over the treat- 
ment and experiment overall, making them a preferred option for those 
focusing on the internal validity and performance of their models. Aronson 
et al. (1990) also note that “bringing the research out of the laboratory 
does not necessarily make it more generalizable or ‘true’; it simply makes 
it different. |... ] The generalizability of any research finding is limited.” 

Experts on lab experiments have responded in such ways against criti- 
cisms about the validity and reliability of the method. Besides these points, 
my experiments hold the additional strength that they were lab experiments 
conducted in the field. As the key variable of interest in my experiment, 
NIA, was performed through an experimental manipulation that evoked 
national identity, it was particularly crucial that the subjects in my sample 
held deeply engrained national identities into which they were sufficiently 
socialized. So fielding the experiment was essential. This could also give us 
hints as to why those who had prolonged experience of living overseas had 
tendencies of selecting themselves into a particular subgroup in the sample. 
It can be expected that the experience of living in another country for lon- 
ger periods of time had some particular effect on the subjects’ strength 
of national identity or broadened its concept. For those subjects, national 
identity and affirmation of it could have meant different things than to 
those who had only been socialized into their national identities growing 
up in their home countries. 

Nonetheless, while utilizing a sample with deeply engrained national 
identities socialized from their home countries may hold greater implica- 
tions for the applicability of this study to the real countries, extensions of 
the experiment can deliver further promise into the external validity of 
NIA theory. For this reason, in chapter 5 I utilize tests conducted on a sam- 
ple that is representative by age and gender. Chapter 6 further escapes the 
artificiality of lab experiments with surveys conducted on a larger sample. 
Then I perform additional analyses based on the initial experimental find- 
ings. In chapters 7 and 8, I discuss results from my analyses of real, unre- 
solved policy issues between the countries. Chapter 9 further strengthens 
the feasibility of NIA in actual politics and foreign policy through a discus- 
sion of historical cases. 


FIVE 


National Identity and Guilt Recognition 


Experiments in Japan 


“We must not let our children, grandchildren, and even further 
generations to come, who have nothing to do with the war, be 
predestined to apologize.” 


—Japanese Prime Minister Shinzo Abe, in his message 
commemorating the seventieth anniversary of the end 
of World War Il, August 14, 2015 


Experts highlight strong national identities in the public as obstacles to 
reconciliation between countries. In this chapter, I turn this conventional 
perception around to propose a way to increase guilt recognition through 
a reinforcement of national identities. In field experiments conducted with 
a sample of 1,597 Japanese citizens, I find that people come to admit higher 
levels of guilt for either their own or in-group members’ actions after they 
are reminded of the worthiness of their national identity. This effect is 
inward looking in that it does not entail specific comparison with an out- 
group. In addition, I examine the mechanism that connects identity affir- 
mation and acknowledgment of guilt in the game, to find that this occurs 
through an increased awareness and concern for others, or “prosocial” 
tendencies. 

Just as with our examination of trust in the previous chapter, the assump- 
tion of my analysis on guilt in this chapter significantly departs from ratio- 
nalist expectations of behavior predicted by traditional economists. The 
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equilibrium of human behavior according to rational choice theory would 
be to report no guilt at all, across any strategic conditions. If humans are 
hardwired to be intrinsically self-interested by nature, then it would make 
little sense to acknowledge guilt for maximally acquiring what is available 
on the table for them to take. 

The rational choice model of decision-making has been astoundingly 
resilient due to its quantifiability and permeation in modern policy as well 
as economic and political processes, although often at a cost of lacking 
relationship to reality. Recently, however, research across multiple disci- 
plines has advanced with regard to important determinants of decision- 
making in addition to the rational choice framework. Behavioral theories 
have attempted to deepen understanding of the links between other cog- 
nitive processes that affect decision-making, producing political behavior 
that diverges from the predicted rationalist equilibria. In fact, various stud- 
ies find that many individuals care not only about gain for themselves in a 
“proself” way of behavior typically assumed in a game-theoretic model but 
also show that people have concern for fairness and reciprocity to others 
(i.e., “prosocial” behavior) (Kertzer and Rathbun 2015). 

However, many of these studies remain disconnected and underspecify 
how and under which conditions psychological variables like values and 
identity relate to prosociality to affect moral perceptions of guilt, justice, 
or reciprocity. In addition, research on the motives identified to underlie 
reciprocal or fair behavior has been mixed. In the field of international 
relations, for example, there is a body of literature on reciprocity and 
mixed-motive cooperation; however, it largely assumes egoistic motiva- 
tions rather than prosocial ones (Axelrod 1984; Keohane 1984). 

The study in this chapter attempts a contribution in filling this research 
gap, by integrating interdisciplinary insights to develop a model of guilt 
in international relations that has larger explanatory power than rational 
choice. I aim to investigate the dynamic interaction and interdependence 
between different levels of identity—national, regional, and self—and 
willingness to contribute one’s own resources to make up for a situation 
where one’s actions have negatively affected the well-being of an out-group 
member. In the last stage of the study I investigate whether such prosocial 
concerns are extended to the actual historical context of Asian countries, 
strengthening the policy relevance and external validity of my experiments. 


Guilt in Conflict Resolution 


Guilt is an emotion people feel when the self is perceived as being respon- 
sible for violating a moral standard (Baumeister, Stillwell, and Heatherton 
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1994). Beyond the individual level, people are able to experience guilt on 
behalf of their group (Smith 2014). Guilt at the level of a group identity, 
which is also referred to as group-based or collective guilt, can be experi- 
enced when people feel a sense of in-group membership in the group they 
perceive as having committed wrongs against another group (Branscombe 
and Miron 2004). 

However, reluctance to admit group-based guilt is commonly found in 
postconflict areas where parties have not successfully reconciled (Roccas, 
Klar, and Liviatan 2006). On the side of those accused as inflictors, admit- 
ting in-group wrongdoing can present challenges to a positive image of 
the group or be damaging to group self-esteem (Branscombe and Wann 
1994; Paez and Liu 2011; Strelan 2007). In particular, regarding actions 
that occurred decades ago, current generations in the inflictor group may 
resist taking responsibility simply by association with the group (Wohl, 
Branscombe, and Klar 2006). 

How and when, then, do people admit guilt in international interac- 
tions, namely for past deeds committed by an in-group? To investigate 
this question I conducted a survey-based experiment, measuring guilt in 
both a simulated game, where Japanese participants were told they were 
matched with a South Korean or Chinese participant, and through ques- 
tions directly asking about whether Japan should or should not feel guilty 
about their past interactions with Korea or China. 

I argue that affirming individuals of their national identity can increase 
reports of guilt. The affirmation of identity replenishes people’s sense of 
the worthiness of their national identity, creating a boosting effect that 
elevates one’s own group without putting down the other (Sherman et al. 
2007). This elevation effect releases people from defensive response, allow- 
ing them to more readily admit guilt for past deeds (Steele 1988). I find that 
NIA increases guilt levels in both game settings and also in direct reference 
to Japan’s history with China and Korea. NIA increases concern for oth- 
ers, allowing for prosocial attitudes. I discover that this is the mechanism 
through which NIA works to increase guilt—the other-regarding attitude 
of prosociality, which leads to an openness to admit guilt. 


5.1 Prosociality and Guilt Recognition 


Why might prosociality matter in guilt recognition? In conflictual dyads 
where there is a power asymmetry, recognition of guilt in the public of 
the stronger state requires some concern for fairness. Kertzer and Rath- 
bun (2015) point out that when in positions of strength relative to a coun- 
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terpart, prosocials are more dedicated to fairness and equality. Because 
a common response to demands from an out-group for penitence is to 
defensively protect the in-group, a psychological trigger to release people 
from this defensive reaction can activate prosocial tendencies, leading to 
increased penitence. 

Previous research has examined various ways in which prosocial atti- 
tudes matter in international relations. For example, the existence of pro- 
social people in negotiations and foreign policy increases likeliness for 
bargaining parties to reach fair agreements (Kertzer and Rathbun 2015). 
The positive effect of the prosocials shines most, in particular, when they 
are in positions of strength. Since prosocials are more committed to equal- 
ity and motivated by concern for others than proselfs, they do not exploit 
their greater bargaining leverage. The result is a greater preference for 
fair agreements, regardless of power differences. Therefore the presence 
of prosocials in a dyad makes bargaining failure less likely. This has impli- 
cations for policy decisions like the extent of reparation between states, 
where countries would strive to find a comfortable midpoint for both sides 
to settle on. 

I suggest that prosociality induced by NIA can boost guilt recognition 
in both game settings and when Japanese subjects are asked directly about 
their guilt levels in a historical context. I summarize my model here (see 
fig. 13). 

I include two ways of measuring guilt in this study. My first measure is 
a behaviorally revealed guilt in an abstract game setting, and the second 
measure is a declared guilt, measured with survey questions about guilt. 
Some of the latter questions expand beyond guilt in a game setting, asking 
about Japanese participants’ guilt regarding the actual historical context of 
Northeast Asian countries. 

There is good theoretical reason to include measures of declared and 
revealed guilt. People have a subjective perception of whether they should 
pay responsibility toward past action or not, but this might not coincide 
with their revealed preferences. In answering a series of questions on guilt, 
participants are essentially summing up their subjective evaluation of how 
guilty they should feel toward another country. This subjective measure 
may or may not hold in actual encounters when members from the coun- 
tries strategically interact with one another, especially when there are stakes 
of gain or loss at hand. Therefore it is helpful to have a subjective measure 
and a behavioral measure. While survey answers provide primary evidence 
of guilt, they do not capture behaviors. In my experimental games, subjects 
exchange money (represented by virtual points) through the Internet. 
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Guilt 
(in game) 


NIA —— >| Prosociality 


Guilt 
(in historical context) 


Figure 13. Model of NIA and guilt recognition. Source: Eunbin Chung 


In the following section, I lay out the theoretical foundations of my 
model, which leads to a reminder of my hypotheses. After describing my 
methods, I discuss my findings and the implications of this study. 


5.1.1 Theory and Hypotheses 


The Psychological Mechanism of NIA and Guilt 


While extant research has found that group-affirmation increases guilt 
(Gunn and Wilson 2008), the actual mechanisms through which group- 
affirmation works have been understudied. In experimental game settings, 
I examine the mechanism between identity affirmation and acknowledg- 
ment of guilt. I hypothesize that group-affirmation leads individuals to 
choose prosocial ways of behavior toward out-group members in the game. 
Prosocial attitudes have been found in existing studies to be associated with 
a concern for fairness (Kertzer and Rathbun 2015). If this is true, then it 
can be assumed that people who behave in prosocial ways come to realize 
more guilt for their past acts that may have harmed others. This leads to 
the following hypothesis: 


Hypothesis 2 = Individuals affirmed of their national identity 
report higher levels of guilt toward other country members 
through inducement of prosociality. 


H2a = NIA increases prosociality. 


H2b = People with prosocial tendencies report more guilt when 
their actions harm an out-group member. 
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When do individuals perceive personal guilt from 
an in-group member’s behavior? 


Another issue of contention from the Japanese perspective concerns the 
“guilt by association” fallacy. This point of view emphasizes the fact that 
more than seventy years have passed since Korea was a colony of Japan. In 
other words, the generation has changed in Japan so that the main elites in 
government and the socially, politically, and economically active Japanese 
in the public are those without memory of war or colonialism. Many of 
these people express fatigue and perception of unfairness when accused of 
their ancestors’ deeds. The inability of Northeast Asian states to resolve 
issues of postconflict justice shortly after independence of Japan’s colonies 
has led to these new problems. 

Earlier studies have found that group members are capable of feeling 
guilt as a consequence of the behavior of other in-group members (Bau- 
meister and Hastings 1997; Feagin and Hernan 2000; Landman 1993; 
Steele 2006). In particular, when one’s group has a negative history, group 
members have been known to acknowledge collective guilt (Doosje et al. 
1998). Theorists of social identity (Tajfel 1978; Tajfel and Turner 1979) 
and self-categorization (Turner et al. 1987) in social psychology have found 
that individuals derive their self-image from their social group. Individ- 
ual guilt occurs when there is a discrepancy between how one thinks one 
should have behaved and how one actually behaved (Devine et al. 1991), 
but since individuals derive their self-concept from their group member- 
ship, a personal sense of guilt that derives from the group membership is 
also possible. 

Scholars have found that the self-image of Japan as a peaceful nation 
(due to Article 9, the nonwar clause in the nation’s peace constitution) has 
created a sense of ontological security among Japanese who feel threat- 
ened when their more violent history is brought up (Gustafsson 2014; 
Hagström and Gustafsson 2015; Zarakol 2010). In such circumstances, the 
recognition of responsibility for past generations’ actions may be especially 
challenging. 

This question of whether the current generation of Japanese needs to 
apologize and pay for a past in-group member’s behavior can be connected 
to ideas of linked fate to the nation (Dawson 1994). Academics have noted 
the concept of linked fate as an attitude that equates one’s destiny to the 
trajectory of their country, where one believes their identity is inextricably 
intertwined with and wholly dependent on their nation (McClain et al. 
2009; Tate 1994). The literature on linked fate originated from the idea 
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that due to one’s ethnic identity, individuals in minority communities con- 
sider the destiny of the community and one’s well-being to go hand in 
hand. While linked fate can refer to various categories of identity (the best- 
known studies have focused on racial politics in a domestic setting), here I 
focus on beliefs of linked fate on a national level. 

Recognizing guilt for an in-group’s harmful actions in which the self 
personally played no role depends on whether one perceives of a categori- 
cal association between the self and the in-group that committed those 
actions (Branscombe, Doosje, and McGarty 2002). Therefore linked fate 
will have a strong effect on the experience of group-based guilt. 

I assume that Japanese who have a stronger belief of linked fate to their 
country will report more guilt about Japan’s past actions and a greater need 
to compensate for those actions. This is because they believe in a sense of 
continuity of the nation. Conceptions of linked fate thus connect unre- 
solved issues left by ancestors and the responsibility of the current genera- 
tion to continue to work on those issues. I hypothesize that people with 
a stronger belief in linked fate to the nation report higher levels of guilt 
regarding behavior of somebody else from their country. 


Hypothesis 2 = Individuals who believe in linked fate report higher 
levels of guilt for another in-group member's behavior. 


H2a = Individuals who report guilt for an in-group member’s 
deed in the game also report more guilt regarding Japan’s 
history. 


5.2 Method 


In summer 2017 in Tokyo, I conducted a survey experiment with a sample 
of 1,597 Japanese respondents, representative by age and gender. Partici- 
pants were collected by staff at a survey research firm, who distributed the 
survey in the form of an Internet link to Japanese people. The survey had 
eight conditions, to which participants were randomly assigned. 

This study has more conditions compared to my previous tests on trust 
in chapter 4. First of all, rather than merely measuring the attachment sub- 
jects already hold toward Asia, this time I manipulate the “commonness” 
variable of an overarching Asian identity. Having a separate treatment con- 
dition that affirms an Asian identity of participants allows for a stronger 
test that directly compares the effects of national identity affirmation and 
affirmation of a supranational “Asian” identity. 
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Second, recent findings in studies on guilt are mixed in the social psy- 
chological literature, with some finding that group identity affirmation 
increases group guilt recognition (Gunn and Wilson 2011), but other stud- 
ies finding only that self-affirmation is helpful for admitting group guilt 
(Cehajié-Clancy et al. 2011). Due to these mixed findings in the effect of 
group-affirmation on group-based guilt recognition, it is fair to say the 
relationship between the two in existing studies is unclear. In order to 
reexamine the difference between effects of self and group-affirmation, I 
include the condition of self-affirmation separately in this model. Table 12 
shows my eight experimental conditions. 


TABLE 12. Experimental conditions 


Japanese 

National 

Identity Asian Identity — Self-Identity MNonaffirmation 
Manipulation Affirmation Affirmation Affirmation (Control Group) 
Other country 1: China Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Other country 2: Group 5 Group 6 Group 7 Group 8 


South Korea 


Figure 14 shows the survey flow. After answering questions on simple 
demographics, participants completed either an affirmation treatment or 
control task, depending on the group they were in. With the exception of 
the nonaffirmation (control group) condition, individuals performed a task 
that affirmed either their Japanese national identity, and overarching Asian 
identity, or their individual self-identity. The list of values provided was 
equal across conditions, but the order in which each participant received 
the values was randomized. 

Then all participants started the simulated game, where they were 
asked to suppose they were playing with a South Korean or Chinese oppo- 


Affirmation manipulation: 


e National, Asia, self, control | 
H 


Prosocial or proself choices in common pool resource game | 


e Chinese or Korean condition 


Personal and ingroup guilt measured 


Dictator game | 


Figure 14. Experiment structure. Source: Eunbin Chung 
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nent, connected with them in real time through the Internet. In this game, 
subjects chose a way to distribute a common pool of resources (described 
as “points” in the game) between themselves and their foreign opponent. 
Participants were to choose one of three response options across five ques- 
tions. An example is given below. 


Box 3 


Q.  Here’s an example of how this task works: 


A B C 
You get 500 500 550 
Your Chinese/Korean counterpart gets 100 500 300 


In this example, if you chose A you would receive 500 and the other would 
receive 100 from the common pool of resources. If you chose B, you would 
receive 500 and the other 500; and if you chose C, you would receive 550 
points and the other 300. So, you see that your choice influences both the 
amount of resources you receive and the amount of resources the other 
receives from the common pool. 
Before you begin making choices, please keep in mind that there are no right 
or wrong answers—choose the option that you, for whatever reason, prefer 
most. Also, remember that the points have value; the more of them you accu- 
mulate, the better for you. Likewise, from the “other’s” point of view, the more 
points s/he accumulates, the better for her/him. Your answers here won’t affect 
any other part of the survey. 

(Van Lange 1997, Rathbun and Kertzer 2015) 


This game was intended to measure the social preferences of each par- 
ticipant. For each choice situation, one of these response options represents 
a prosocial choice, an individualistic choice, and a competitive choice. In 
the questions shown, each of these choices are represented by the respec- 
tive response options of B, C, and A; across all of the questions, the order 
of the response options was randomized. Both individualistic and com- 
petitive orientations are forms of proself orientations, but individualistic 
orientations maximize what political scientists would call “absolute gains” 
and competitive orientations maximize “relative gains”: subjects with a 
competitive social value orientation would rather receive a smaller payoff 
if it meant their opponent received even less. This is a method that borrows 
the Triple-Dominance Measure created by Van Lange et al. (1997) and 
adapted by Kertzer and Rathbun (2015).! 
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After answering five of these questions, participants were told that their 
personal action in the game caused harm to their foreign opponent’s well- 
being by overdrawing from a common pool of resources. They reported 
how guilty they felt about this at this point. Then participants played a dic- 
tator game where they could offer anywhere from o to 500 points to send 
back to their opponent. This amount represents the compensation will of 
the participant, even if it takes away from her/his own resources. 

Then I measured guilt in another scenario. This time the survey indi- 
cated that another Japanese participant, a survey respondent who had also 
been playing this game, had overdrawn from the resource pool, harming 
the opponent’s group. The perceived guilt participants personally felt for 
this was measured. Then participants played a dictator game where this 
time they could offer anywhere from o to 500 tokens to send back to their 
opponent’s group. 

Finally, participants were told the survey was proceeding to a second 
study. Across all conditions subjects were measured of their beliefs in linked 
fate. Then everyone answered a number of questions about the extent of 
guilt they felt toward China or South Korea, in the actual historical context 
between the countries. 

Participants were debriefed at the end of the survey. Unlike the trust 
study in chapter 4, I could not pay all participants what they earned in the 
game due to logistical considerations. After consultation with staff that dis- 
tributed my survey and collected the data, the survey was finalized to ran- 
domly pick a number of participants and grant to them an award for their 
participation. The amount of this award was proportionate to the number 
of virtual points subjects earned in the game. Therefore due to logistical 
constraints not all participants were guaranteed payment, but because par- 
ticipants played the game with a probability in mind of being paid accord- 
ing to how they played the game, the revealed guilt in this study can be 
assumed as a reasonable behavioral expression of guilt. 


5.3 Results 
5.3.1 Summary Statistics 
I first discuss the demographics of the sample. Only adult participants 
between the ages of twenty and seventy were collected. The sample was 


designed to be nationally representative by age group, and reflected the 
aging tendencies of the Japanese population, with a distribution that 
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appeared to be negatively skewed farther to the left than a normal distribu- 
tion, with more than 65 percent of the sample being over the age of forty. 
In terms of the gender distribution of the sample, a little under half identi- 
fied as male, and a slightly higher percentage of participants identified as 
female.” 50.32 percent of the sample responded that they had a university 
education. 64.11 percent of the sample self-reported their political ori- 
entation as somewhat conservative, which may be a reflection of the age 
distribution of the Japanese. Only 27 percent of the sample self-identified 
as politically liberal. 

‘Table 13 shows the number and percentage of the respondents that 
were randomly assigned into each condition. Roughly an eighth of the 
sample was assigned into one of the eight conditions. 

Having examined the basic demographics and various distributions in 
the data, we now move on to the results of the tests on our main hypotheses 
on NIA, prosociality, and various types of guilt. These are discussed in the 
following section. 


5.3.2 Guilt in the Game 


National identity affirmation leads to prosocial attitudes, 
which in turn increases guilt recognition. 


The first finding in the overall sample is that NIA and reported guilt are 
mediated by prosocial attitudes. Depending on respondents’ answers to 
multiple choice questions on how they would distribute resources between 
themselves and a foreign opponent, I categorized each respondent as either 
a prosocial or proself player. Examining the mechanism between NIA and 


TABLE 13. Number and percentage of respondents in each condition 


Japanese 
National 
Identity Asian Identity Self-Identity | Nonaffirmation 
Manipulation Affirmation Affirmation Affirmation (Control Group) Total 
Other 213 195 170 199 777 
country 1: (13.5%) (12.3%) (10.8%) (12.6%) (49.2%) 
China 
Other 226 190 200 186 802 
country2: (14.3%) (12.0%) (12.7%) (11.8%) (50.8%) 
South 
Korea 
Total 439 385 370 385 1,579 


(27.8%) (24.3%) (23.5%) (24.4%) (100%) 
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acknowledgment of guilt, I find that NIA leads individuals to choose proso- 
cial ways of behavior in the game, which in turn leads to guilt recognition. 
This holds for all our measures of guilt—declared and revealed guilt both 
in the personal and group-based setting (i.e., following personal action and 
another in-group member’s action), as well as historical guilt based on the 
actual past of the countries’ international relations. 

Japanese individuals who were affirmed of their national identity were 
more likely to exhibit prosocial attitudes compared to those who were not 
affirmed of their national identity. Prosociality has been found in existing 
studies to be associated with a concern for fairness. If this is true, then 
it is intuitive that people who behave in prosocial ways come to realize 
more guilt for their past acts that may have harmed others. The following 
describes findings across declared and revealed guilt in the game, both in 
the settings of personal and in-group guilt, and historical guilt. 


Personal Declared Guilt 


What is the mechanism through which NIA affects international guilt rec- 
ognition? Mediation analyses revealed that NIA worked through prosocial 
tendencies to increase declared guilt following personal action in the game. 
Figure 15 displays these results. 

Multiple regression analyses were conducted to assess each component 
of the proposed mediation model. First, it was found that NIA was posi- 


Prosociality 


333* (.158) 1.531** (.197) 


Personal 


NIA Declared Guilt 


~ Total effect: .042 (.208) 
Direct effect: .196 (.218) 


Figure 15. Prosocial attitudes mediate NIA and declared 
personal guilt in game. 

Mediation with indirect effect. Numbers represent 
unstandardized beta coefficients, with standard errors 

in parentheses. **Indicates statistical significance at 

the 1 percent level, *significant at the 5 percent level, 
tsignificant at the 10 percent level. Source: Eunbin Chung 
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tively associated with prosociality (B = .333, exp(B) = 1.395, p < .05),° indi- 
cating that Japanese who were affirmed of their national identity exhibited 
more prosociality in dealing with a Chinese or South Korean counterpart 
in the game. It was also found that prosociality was positively related to 
perceived guilt Japanese participants declared in the game, after they were 
told they had withdrawn too many resources from the common pot, thus 
harming their counterpart (B = 1.531, exp(B) = 4.623, p < .o1). It should 
be noted that the numbers on this second path are not simply the effect of 
prosociality on personal declared guilt. Rather it represents the effect of 
prosociality on personal declared guilt while controlling for NIA. 

Because both of the first two paths were significant, mediation analyses 
were tested. This was a mediation with an indirect effect, where the total 
effect was not significant. Results of the mediation analysis confirmed the 
mediating role of prosociality in the relation between NIA and personal 
guilt reported in the game (B = .196, exp(B) = .822, p = .369). This is the 
direct effect, or the effect of NIA on personal declared guilt controlling for 
prosociality, which was statistically nonsignificant. 

In other words, subjects who were affirmed of their national identity 
tended to take prosocial action in the game, and although these subjects 
were more generous to their counterparts in the game compared to those 
who exhibited proself behavior, these actually reported more guilt regard- 
ing the possibility that they could have harmed another group. 

This could be because subjects who act in prosocial ways had more 
concern for others. As affirmation theory maintains, NIA can remove the 
need for people to act defensively toward people from other countries. 
‘This tendency to act evenhandedly toward out-group members could have 
led to prosocial rather than proself decisions in the game, which was fur- 
ther connected to perceived guilt when it was revealed that one’s actions 
negative affected the well-being of others. In this sense, in can be inferred 
that prosocial tendencies are a mechanism through which NIA increases 
concern for people in other countries. 


NIA Increases Concern for Others 


People in the NIA conditions were most likely to exhibit prosocial atti- 
tudes. Since prosociality had a direct impact on increasing guilt in our 
model, I took a closer look at the relationship between affirmation and 
prosociality in the raw data. 

Figure 16 shows the distribution of people who had prosocial versus 
proself tendencies by affirmation condition and opponent country. When 
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Number of Prosocial vs. Proself People by Affirmation Condition 
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Affirmation (Control) 


Affirmation conditions 
Error Bars: 95% CI 


Figure 16. Across affirmation conditions, the most people in the NIA 
condition exhibited prosocial attitudes. Source: Eunbin Chung. 


comparing across all the different affirmation conditions, the most people 
in the NIA condition exhibited prosocial attitudes. That is, across different 
levels of identity (national, Asian, or self-identity) affirmation, the most 
people who displayed prosocial attitudes in the game had been affirmed of 
their national identity. 


In-group Declared Guilt 


How about group-based guilt? It was found across all participants that 
prosociality was positively related to perceived guilt Japanese participants 
reported in the game after they were told it was not themselves but another 
in-group member (i.e., a fellow Japanese participant concurrently playing 
the game) who had withdrawn too many resources from the common pot, 
thus harming the Chinese or South Korean counterpart group (B = .888, 
exp(B) = 2.429, p < .o1). It can thus be interpreted that NIA increased a 
concern for fairness to others (or in other words, prosocial tendencies), 
which boosted acknowledge guilt regarding an in-group member’s action 
as well (B = .005, exp(B).995, p = .979). In other words, prosocial tendencies 
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Prosociality 
333** (158) .888** (162) 

Figure 17. Prosocial 
) attitudes mediate NIA 

Ingroup | ted in-gro 
NIA Declared Guilt ab Pei eang ae 
Total effect: .081 (.182) J guiltin game. Source: 

Direct effect: .005 (.186) Eunbin Chung 


mediated NIA and group-based declared guilt. These results are illustrated 
in figure 17. 


Besides NIA, other types of affirmation and opponent nationality 
did not make a difference in prosociality. 


In the mediation analyses so far, it can be observed that NIA increases 
prosocial attitudes, which then boosts subjective and behavioral guilt. All 
of these mediation analyses were conducted on the overall sample of Japa- 
nese, that is, where participants who were paired with Chinese and South 
Korean counterparts were combined. 

The next step is to examine whether these effects differed by oppo- 
nent country, as well as whether other modes of affirmation had an effect. 
Unlike the tests on trust in chapter 4, in these guilt experiments in Japan I 
had included other modes of affirmation besides NIA, all in separate con- 
ditions. This allows for a rigorous examination of whether affirmation on 
other identity levels have similar or opposite effects (or any effect at all) in 
direct comparison to NIA. 

Since in our mediation analyses NIA boosted guilt recognition across 
several measures of guilt through prosociality, I conducted tests with proso- 
ciality as the dependent variable and opponent country and different types 
of affirmation as predictors. In order to study whether the effect NIA dif- 
fered depending on the opponent country, I created an interaction variable 
of the different levels of affirmation and opponent country. Table 14 sum- 
marizes these results. 

It can be seen above that across the different conditions of affirmation, 
only NIA had a significant and positive correlation with prosociality. In 
addition, the interaction variable of NIA and opponent country was not 
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TABLE 14. NIA as predictor of prosocial attitudes (simple model) 


Prosocial Attitudes B SE Wald Exp(B) 
Affirmation 

National Identity Affirmation (NIA) 693 273 6.422 1.999* 
Asia-Affirmation (AA) .183 217 .439 1.201 

Self-Affirmation (SA) .341 .269 1.613 1.407 

Opponent (South Korean) —.149 :259 329 862 

Affirmation X Opponent 

NIA X South Korean Opponent —.263 379 481 769 

AA X South Korean Opponent 625 398 2.468 1.869 

SA X South Korean Opponent -.195 369 278 823 

Constant 365 184 3.924 1.440* 
x2 17.591 p=.014 

Nagelkerke R? .025 


Note: Logistic regression, ** indicates statistical significance at the 1 percent level, * significant at the 5 


percent level, + significant at the 10 percent level. 


significant, indicating that the effect of NIA on prosociality did not vary by 


the opponent country that was paired with Japanese participants. 


In order to control for demographic variables, I also estimated a longer 
model that included measurements of participants’ gender, education, age, 


and political ideology. See table 15 for these results. 


Again, even when controlling for basic demographics, only NIA had 
a significant and positive effect on prosociality, across all different types 
of affirmation. Also, the opponent country Japanese were paired with did 


TABLE 15. NlAas predictor of prosocial attitudes (long model) 


Prosocial Attitudes B SE Wald Exp(B) 
Affirmation 

National Identity Affirmation (NIA) 1.011 324 9.759 2.747" 

Asia-Affirmation (AA) 297 310 914 1.347 

Self-Affirmation (SA) 398 306 1.688 1.488 
Opponent (South Korean) 130 300 .186 1.138 
Affirmation X Opponent 

NIA X South Korean Opponent —.832 .445 3.493 435 

AA X Korean Opponent .480 .455 1.116 1.617 

SA X South Korean Opponent —.668 427 2.441 513 
Gender (Male) -.510 161 10.059 .601** 
Education —.047 .089 287 954 
Age 018 006 9.542 1.018** 
Political Ideology (Liberal) 248 .178 1.944 1.281 
Constant 086 441 .038 1.090 
x2 36.409 p = -000 
Nagelkerke R? .065 


Note: Logistic regression, ** indicates statistical significance at the 1 percent level, * significant at the 5 


percent level, + significant at the 10 percent level. 
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not make a difference in the effect of NIA on prosociality, meaning that 
Japanese did not respond significantly differently to Chinese counterparts 
compared to South Korean counterparts. 

When controlling for simple demographics, the positive effect of NIA 
on prosociality appeared to actually be even stronger. Compared to par- 
ticipants who were not affirmed at all, which was the baseline, Japanese 
who were affirmed of their national identity were almost three times more 
likely to divide resources between themselves and a Chinese or South 
Korean opponent in a prosocial way. Here the group of participants who 
were in the control condition were not affirmed at all of any level of iden- 
tity, and instead completed a different task with a similar structure to the 
affirmation task but completely irrelevant in substance. Borrowing from 
the nonaffirmation task used by Critcher, Dunning, and Armor (2010), the 
participants not to be affirmed were asked to choose from a list of exoti- 
cally named jellybeans that they imagined to be tastiest and write a short 
essay to explain their choice. 

The study was conducted on a sample representative by gender and 
age group, with the participants’ ages ranging from twenty to sixty-nine, 
with a median age of forty-seven. In our model, age was also significant, 
as older participants were slightly more likely to be generous to their 
counterparts. At first glance, this might seem counterintuitive, as the 
older generation of Japanese have more salient memories of past war and 
colonialism in Asia. However, this finding actually supports the context 
and assumption of tests on in-group guilt that follow later in this chapter. 
The younger generation of Japanese people have often expressed a sense 
of fatigue over Chinese and South Koreans’ repeated demands for repa- 
ration, particularly with regard to the fact that they are held guilty “by 
association” for action their ancestors committed several decades ago. 
If this fatigue existed in the younger Japanese in my sample, it could 
be that the nationality of people they were told they were paired with 
in the game acted as a cue that invoked some frustration or discontent 
that prompted participants against playing the game in prosocial ways. In 
addition, the older generation who were more directly involved in past 
atrocities might be more remorseful as they feel a closer personal con- 
nection or responsibility to the turbulent past. 

As can be predicted based on existing research on prosocial and proself 
tendencies, participants’ gender made a significant difference, as females 
tended to exhibit more prosocial attitudes (Crick and Grotpeter 1995). 
However, unlike previous studies that find political liberals act in more 
prosocial ways (Kertzer and Rathbun 2015), I did not find here a significant 
relation between political ideology and prosociality. 
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Declared Guilt and Prosocial Attitudes 


This section provides an in-depth analysis of both measures of declared 
guilt—personal and group-based. Specifically, I focus on the relationship 
between prosociality and the guilt measures, both in the overall sample as 
well as in each subgroup paired with either a Chinese or South Korean 
opponent in the game. I find various results that challenge game theoretic 
predictions of the rational choice model, and discuss their implications. 

We start by observing the distribution of personal declared guilt, sum- 
marized in table 16. When told they had personally taken too many points 
in the game, roughly 80 percent of the sample reported some or a lot of 
personal guilt for this, while about 20 percent reported that they person- 
ally felt no guilt at all. Noticing this, one might question whether those 
who reported no guilt at all did so because they were aware they actually 
only played the game in prosocial ways. In this scenario, a completely fair 
distribution of points in the game would not necessarily cause any per- 
sonal guilt. However, the cross-tabulation table below (table 17) demon- 
strates that people who played the game in prosocial ways actually reported 
more guilt, while those who maximized self-interested gain reported less 
guilt. This held across the overall sample, and in each of the sample sub- 
groups where participants were matched with Chinese and South Korean 
counterparts. 

Furthermore, Mann-Whitney tests indicated that prosociality in the 
game was in fact very strongly and positively associated with more per- 
sonal declared guilt (U = 66056.5, p = .000) and in-group declared guilt 
(U = 78107.5, p = .ooo). In other words, it was the prosocial players, or 
people who were fair and gave more points to their counterparts in the 
game compared to proself-type people, who actually admitted more guilt. 
This held for both personal and in-group declared guilt, as well as in the 
overall sample and in each of the groups matched with South Korean and 
Chinese opponents. Table 17 categorizes the results on personal declared 
guilt. Figure 18 plots the number of prosocial and proself players by how 
much personal guilt they declared. 


TABLE 16. Number of people who reported no guilt, some 
guilt, or a lot of guilt following personal action in the game 


Self-Report of Perceived 


Personal Guilt N 
Personal Declared Guilt No Guilt 138 
in Game Some Guilt 615 


A Lot of Guilt 189 
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TABLE 17. People who exhibited prosocial attitudes reported more personal 
declared guilt in overall sample, and in samples matched with Chinese and South 
Korean counterparts each 


Social Preference (SP) (Prosocial, Proself) 


Overall Chinese South Korean 
Perona Dedited Sample Counterpart Counterpart 
Guilt (PDG) Prosocial Proself Prosocial Proself Prosocial Proself 
No Guilt % within 34.1 65.9 37.3 62.7 31.0 69.0 
PDG 
% within 7.7 27.5 8.1 27.1 73 27.8 
SP 
Some Guilt % within 64.1 35.9 65.9 34.1 62.2 37.8 
PDG 
% within 64.5 66.8 66.3 68.4 62.6 65.3 
SP 
A Lot of Guilt % within 89.9 10.1 91.9 8.1 88.3 11.7 
PDG 
% within 27.8 5.7 25.6 4.5 30.1 6.8 
SP 
Total % within 64.9 35.1 66.6 33.4 63.2 36.8 
PDG 
% within 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
SP 
Mann- U 66056.5 15926.5 17014.5 
Whitney p-value .000 .000 .000 


Test 


Similar findings hold between prosocial players and in-group declared 
guilt. Table 18 shows the distribution of people who reported no or some 
in-group guilt. 

Interestingly, a comparison between tables 16 and 18 reveals that a 
larger proportion of the sample reported in-group declared guilt compared 
to personal declared guilt; 80 percent of the sample reported some or a 
lot of guilt for personally taking too many points, while 86 percent of the 
sample declared some or a lot of guilt when they were told another group 
member overdrew from the pot. 


TABLE 18. Number of people who reported no guilt, some 
guilt, or a lot of guilt following in-group member’s action in 


the game 
Self-Report of Perceived 
In-group Guilt N 
In-group Declared Guilt No Guilt 204 
in Game Some Guilt 594 


A Lot of Guilt 133 
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Personal Declared Guilt by Prosocial and Proself Types 
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Figure 18. Prosocial players reported more personal declared guilt than 
proself players (overall sample). Source: Eunbin Chung. 


As with personal declared guilt, people who played the game in pro- 
social ways actually reported more in-group guilt, while those who maxi- 
mized self-interested gain reported less guilt even when they were told 
an in-group member’s selfish action in the game had hurt the out-group. 
Cross-tabulation and Mann-Whitney test results in table 19 demonstrate 
that this finding held across the overall sample, and in each of the sam- 
ple subgroups where participants were matched with Chinese and South 
Korean counterparts. Figure 19 plots the number of prosocial and proself 
players by how much in-group guilt they declared. 

‘Tables 17 and 19 organize the number of prosocial and proself play- 
ers according to the level of declared personal and in-group guilt they 
reported. Two things can be noted here. First, confirming the results of 
our statistical tests, people who acted in prosocial ways declared more guilt 
than proself players. Additionally, across both personal and in-group guilt 
measures, more proself than prosocial players declared that they felt abso- 
lutely no guilt at all for personal or in-group member’s overdrawing from 
the common pool. 


TABLE 19. Prosocial players reported more in-group declared guilt in overall 
sample, and in samples matched with Chinese and South Korean counterparts 


each 


Social Preference (SP) (Prosocial, Proself) 


Overall Chinese South Korean 
In-group Declared Guilt Sample Counterpart Counterpart 
(ADG) Prosocial Proself Prosocial Proself Prosocial Proself 
No Guilt % within 48.5 51.5 46.7 53.3 50.0 50.0 
IDG 
% within 16.4 32.2 14.0 32.0 18.8 32.4 
SP 
Some Guilt % within 67.3 32.7 70.4 29.6 64.1 35.9 
IDG 
% within 66.1 59.5 70.4 59.5 61.7 59.5 
SP 
A Lot of % within 79.7 20.3 78.7 21.3 80.6 19.4 
Guilt IDG 
% within 17.5 8.3 15.6 8.5 19.5 8.1 
SP 
Total % within 65.0 35.0 66.7 33.3 63.3 36.7 
IDG 
% within 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
SP 
Mann- U 78107.5 18473.5 20578.0 
Whitney Test p-value 000 .000 .000 
Ingroup Declared Guilt by Prosocial and Proself Types 
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Figure 19. Prosocial players reported more in-group declared guilt than 


Some Guilt 


A Lot of Guilt 


Ingroup Declared Guilt 
Error Bars: 95% CI 


proself players (overall sample). Source: Eunbin Chung. 
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This might seem counterintuitive, since the proself players are those 
who played the game in selfish ways. However, we can be reminded here 
that such behavior is actually what is expected from a rational choice per- 
spective. Traditional economic and game theory would expect all humans, 
in fact, to belong to this condition where people maximize their gains and 
report zero guilt for doing so. 

In this sense, four findings here notably contradict predictions of the 
dominant rational choice model from a social science perspective. The first 
is that the number of prosocial players exceeded the number of proself 
players. This was true in the overall sample, as well as in each of the groups 
paired with a South Korean or Chinese opponent. A chi-square test found 
no significant difference between opponent country and prosociality (y2(1, 
N = 931) = 38.37, p = -311). In other words, Japanese’ prosociality did not 
differ depending on the country their opponents were from. The exact 
numbers in each condition can be found in the contingency table (table 20). 
Second, more than 80 percent of people across all conditions of declared 
guilt settings reported some level of guilt above zero. Third, interestingly, 
people who behaved in fair ways to their opponents were actually the ones 
who reported more guilt than proself players. Fourth, more than 85 per- 
cent of people reported guilt for something they themselves never even 
did. These people admitted guilt just by the fact that they shared the same 
national identity with someone else who was said to have committed an act 
that harmed an out-group. The participants did not even personally know 
this person at all; in fact, they were given no information other than the 
fact that the person was Japanese. 

These various findings lead us to question the rational choice model’s 
validity and connection to reality. It can be supposed for example that the 
purely self-interested and perfectly calculative prototype of human cogni- 


TABLE 20. Prosociality did not depend on opponent nationality 
Social Preference (SP) (Prosocial, Proself) 


Opponent Country (OC) Prosocial Proself Total 

South Korean % within OC 63.0 37.0 100.0 
% within SP 49.7 53.1 50.9 

Chinese % within OC 66.1 33.9 100.0 
% within SP 50.3 46.9 49.1 

Total % within OC 64.5 35.5 
% within SP 100.0 100.0 

Chi-square ‘Test x2 1.025 
df 1 


p-value 311 
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tion and behavior assumed by rationalist models refer to a certain type of 
smaller subgroup within the population. In fact, judging from the propor- 
tion of prosocial versus proself performances in my study, rational choice 
might be the exception of human behavior rather than the norm, or a par- 
ticular mode of action that rarely surfaces. 

In the next section, I prepare my analyses for revealed guilt. I start by 
first examining revealed guilt in both personal and in-group settings before 
using them as dependent variables. 


Declared Guilt and Revealed Guilt Go Hand in Hand 


Having examined declared (personal and in-group) guilt, we now pre- 
pare to move on to our study of revealed guilt. Before doing so, however, 
this section helps us with the transition. I explain my findings here that 
declared guilt, measured by survey questions on the level of guilt subjects 
subjectively felt, was directly connected to behaviorally revealed guilt, rep- 
resented by the amount subjects were willing to pay from their own pot 
of money (points) to the other in the dictator game. Therefore it can be 
inferred that the amount sent back in the dictator games is an accurate 
behavioral proxy of and directly related to perceived guilt. In other words, 
the subjective measure of declared guilt and behavioral measure of revealed 
guilt went together hand in hand. 

In the game, those who reported more guilt for their own behavior also 
sent back larger amounts of points in the following dictator game. Like- 
wise, the reported guilt for an in-group member’s behavior was a strong 
predictor for the amount sent back to make up for the harm caused by a fel- 
low in-group member. Recall that this amount of money was coming from 
what participants were told to perceive as a personal pot. It is noteworthy 
that players who felt very guilty for an in-group member’s deed were will- 
ing to pay out of their individual pot of money to make up for this. Table 
21 and figure 20 summarize this finding. 

After playing the game in the survey, participants were told they over- 
drew from the common pool of resources shared by themselves and their 
opponent, thus harming the opponent. At this point, survey questions mea- 
sured how much guilt the subjects felt for this. Table 16 presents the distri- 
bution of participants’ responses to the survey questions. 

Results of a linear regression of personal revealed guilt on personal 
declared guilt find that revealed guilt increased hand in hand with declared 
guilt. That is, the stronger dose of guilt subjects reported in survey 
responses, the more likely they were to offer larger amounts out of their 
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TABLE 21. Linear regression: declared guilt (survey 
questions) and revealed guilt (amount given back in 
dictator game) following personal action 


Personal Revealed Guilt Coef (SE) 

No Guilt (Baseline) 0 

Some Guilt .016** 
(.001) 

A Lot of Guilt .023** 
(.002) 

Constant .015** 
(.001) 

N 942 

R .182 


Note: Linear regression, robust standard errors in parentheses. ** Indi- 
cates statistical significance at the 1 percent level, * significant at the 5 
percent level, + significant at the 10 percent level. 


Amount Given in Dictator Game After Personal Deed 
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Figure 20. People who admitted more guilt for their personal action sent back more 
in the following dictator game. Source: Eunbin Chung. 


virtual points to their opponent player to make up for the opponent’s loss 
in the game. Table 21 presents the results of the regression analysis, and fig- 
ure 20 graphs personal revealed guilt by personal declared guilt, based on 
the findings in table 21. In both figures the dependent variable, or personal 
revealed guilt, was rescaled to range from o to 1 for ease of comparison. 
Before rescaling the variable, its possible range was from o to 500 points. 
I found very similar results analyzing in-group declared and revealed 
guilt as well. The two measures were very strongly and positively correlated. 
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Amount Given in Dictator Game After Ingroup Member's Deed 
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Figure 21. People who admitted more guilt for an in-group member’s action sent 
back more in the following dictator game. Source: Eunbin Chung 


Just like in the case with personal guilt, in-group revealed guilt appeared 
to be a reasonable proxy for in-group declared guilt as well. It can be seen 
from table 22 that the amount participants gave back to their opponents 
following an in-group member’s overdraw grew proportionally to how 
much guilt they reported for the group member’s action. This finding is 
graphed in figure 21. 

The amounts sent back in the dictator games were accurate representa- 
tions of perceived guilt, both in the personal guilt condition and group- 
based guilt condition. The amount participants paid back in the dictator 


TABLE 22. Linear regression: declared guilt (survey 
questions) and revealed guilt (amount given back in 
dictator game) following in-group member’s action 


In-group Revealed Guilt Coef (SE) 

No Guilt (Baseline) 0 

Some Guilt .018** 
(.001) 

A Lot of Guilt .028** 
(.002) 

Constant O11%* 
(.001) 

N 931 

R? .241 


Note: Linear regression, robust standard errors in parentheses. ** Indi- 
cates statistical significance at the 1 percent level, * significant at the 5 
percent level, + significant at the 10 percent level. 
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game increased proportionally to reported personal guilt. Likewise, the 
amount paid back in the dictator game after an in-group member’s harm 
was proportional to the reported guilt for an in-group member’s action. 
Therefore my behavioral measure of guilt and willingness to compensate 
appear to be a reasonable measure of guilt, especially considering that sub- 
jects were told that the compensation was to be made directly from their 
own personal resources in the game. 


Revealed Guilt 


Just as with declared guilt, prosociality mediated NIA and revealed guilt. 
That is, NIA induced prosocial tendencies, which were positively associ- 
ated with revealed guilt. The mediation analyses still held when the depen- 
dent variable of interest from the previous mediation was changed to the 
amount of virtual tokens participants offered in the dictator game follow- 
ing a personal overdraw from the common pot of resources (B = .386, CI 
= .074 to .739), as well as the amount participants offered in the dictator 
game after they were told another Japanese player had overdrawn (B = 
.339, CI = .096 to .658). Each of these amounts in the dictator games can 
be seen as a behavioral proxy for perceived personal guilt and in-group 
guilt, respectively. In other words, the power of NIA extended beyond just 
personal guilt participants declared they felt after their own deed, into 
reported guilt regarding another in-group member’s acts, and a willing- 
ness to take action for these feelings of guilt. Although this was a simulated 
game, these findings indicate that participants were willing to behaviorally 
draw out of their own resources to pay back more to a counterpart follow- 
ing both personal and an in-group member’s deeds. 

Ideally, the game would have been truly interactive, had the logistics 
of the environment of the experiment allowed that to be possible. But if 
the simulated nature of the game had rendered the game ineffective, then 
we would not likely see these striking and consistent effects of NIA across 
the various measures of guilt. Figure 22 combines the mediation analyses 
across the two measures of revealed guilt (personal and group-based) to 
summarize them into one figure. 

Figures 23 and 24 present the mean amount of personal and in-group 
revealed guilt prosocial and proself players reported, across the samples 
paired each with South Korean and Chinese counterparts. The revealed 
guilt on the y-axis is represented by the number of points participants sent 
back to their counterparts in the dictator game. It is noticeable that across 
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.009** (.001) Personal 
Revealed Guilt 
.333* (.158) 
Ingroup 


.008** (.001) Revealed Guilt 


Figure 22. Prosocial attitudes mediate NIA and revealed (personal and in-group) 
guilt in game. Source: Eunbin Chung. 


the conditions, those who played the distribution game with greater con- 
cern for others also returned more back in the later dictator game when 
they were told the opponent or out-group had been hurt in the game. 

Table 23 displays results of several linear regression tests. People who 
exhibited prosocial attitudes in the distribution game reported more per- 
sonal and in-group revealed guilt for a personal or in-group member’s act, 
respectively, that harmed the opponent or opponent’s group. 
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Figure 23. Prosocial players reported more personal revealed guilt. Source: Eunbin 
Chung. 
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Figure 24. Prosocial players reported more in-group revealed guilt. Source: Eunbin 
Chung. 


TABLE 23. Prosociality was positively associated with personal and in-group revealed 
guilt 


Personal Revealed Guilt In-group Revealed Guilt 
Overall South Korean Chinese Overall South Korean Chinese 
Sample Counterpart Counterpart Sample Counterpart Counterpart 
Variables Coef (SE) Coef (SE) 
Prosocial .009** .024** .008** .008** .008** .007** 
(.001) (.001) (.001) (001) (002) (002) 
Constant .024** .024** .025** .022** .022** .021** 
(.001) (.001) (.001) (001) (001) (001) 
N 942 478 464 931 471 460 
R? 071 .079 .062 .039 .044 .035 


Note: Linear regression, ** indicates statistical significance at the 1 percent level, * significant at the 5 percent 
level, + significant at the 10 percent level. 
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From the various positive outcomes of prosociality we have observed, 
it should be noted that NIA was a strong initiator of prosociality. Synthe- 
sizing our findings on guilt so far, it can be summarized that NIA boosted 
prosocial tendencies, which led to increased guilt. Prosociality is thus a 
mechanism through which NIA works to influence guilt. In my experi- 
ments, prosocial subjects in the game reported more guilt and paid their 
counterpart more—even after they had treated their counterpart more 
fairly than proself players. The self-reports of guilt, or declared guilt, were 
responses to survey questions asking whether participants felt guilt either 
for a personal deed (as a measure of personal guilt) or an in-group mem- 
ber’s deed (as a measure of group-based guilt). The paid amount to coun- 
terparts represented revealed (personal or in-group) guilt. 

Interestingly, prosocial players played the game in more fair ways to the 
other and still reported more guilt when told they did harm to the other. 
Furthermore, prosocial players were willing to pay more back to make up for 
that harm—even though those prosocial players in fact would have caused 
the least harm. On the other hand, proself players played the game to maxi- 
mize self-interest, reported less guilt for doing that, and were willing to pay 
less back for any harm their selfish actions may have caused the other. 

In the results so far, there were not huge differences between how per- 
sonal and in-group guilt operate. Despite their conceptual distinctions, it 
was found that NIA and prosocial tendencies work together in similar ways 
to affect both personal and in-group guilt. In the next section, I focus on 
the differences between the two types of guilt. 

A prime issue that recurs in policy circles in Japan as well as discussions 
in international discourse with Chinese and South Koreans is whether 
present-day Japanese need to pay for their country’s past. Some younger 
generation Japanese refer to this as a “guilt by association” fallacy, pres- 
suring current Japanese to repair actions committed by their great grand- 
fathers many years ago. However, group-based guilt that claims validity 
over several generations is not unheard of in other areas of the world. Ger- 
man remembrance of its international relations history, for example, rein- 
forces salience of past atrocities and urges present and future generations 
to be aware of the continuing responsibility to keep alive today’s difficultly 
gained peace based on harsh lessons from the past (Lind 2008). 


In-group and Personal Guilt 


Subjects who acted in prosocial ways declared higher guilt due to a per- 
sonal deed as well as an in-group member’s deed. Prosociality in the game 
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was also a strong predictor of the payback amount in the dictator game for 
personal guilt, and following guilt caused by an in-group member’s act. 
This implies that declared and revealed guilt were connected, and the two 
can be reliable indicators of each other—the guiltier subjects feel, the more 
they are willing to pay their opponent or opponent’s group from their own 
pot of money. If declared and revealed guilt go hand in hand in so many 
ways, what are some differences between the two? I find that linked fate 
was significantly associated with all measures of in-group guilt but had no 
relevance to personal guilt across any conditions. 

Included in my survey were questions aimed at gauging participants’ 
beliefs in the concept of linked fate. Linked fate was measured by com- 
bining the responses to the following questions: “How strongly do you 
feel what happens to Japan in general is related to your own fate?” and 
“When someone speaks badly about Japan, how strongly do you feel they 
are speaking badly about you?” 

Consistent with my hypotheses, those who held stronger beliefs in 
linked fate also declared more guilt for something an in-group member 
did, even when the respondent herself had no personal responsibility. Japa- 
nese people who reported that what happened to their nation was directly 
significant for their individual destiny, i.e., held a strong belief in linked 
fate, acknowledged guilt for other Japanese people’s deeds that may have 
harmed the well-being of other groups. These findings on in-group and 
personal declared guilt are reported in table 24. 

Notably, these effects held across both samples with South Korean and 
Chinese counterparts, indicating the robustness of these findings. When 
focusing on individual declared guilt for a personal deed, linked fate did 


TABLE 24. Declared guilt due to in-group member’s action vs. my action in the 
game: overall sample 


In-group Declared Guilt Personal Declared Guilt 
Variables B SE Exp(B) B SE Exp(B) 
Prosocial 955 193 25998" 1.530 239 4.619 ** 
Linked Fate 257 099 1.293* 157 117 1.170 
Gender (Male) —.767 .202 .464** —.993 .258 .370** 
Education -.037 -108 .964 —.093 135 911 
Age -002 .007 1.002 —.003 .008 997 
Political Ideology —.219 207 .803 .033 257 1.034 
(Liberal) 
Constant 1.359 .487 3.894 2.117 604 8.307 
x2 61.640 p-=.000 73.146 p=.000 
Nagelkerke R? .126 174 


Note: Logistic regression, ** indicates statistical significance at the 1 percent level, * significant at the 5 
percent level, + significant at the 10 percent level. 
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TABLE 25. Declared guilt due to in-group member’s action vs. my action in the 
game: sample with South Korean opponents only 


In-group Declared Guilt Personal Declared Guilt 
Variables B SE Exp(B) B SE Exp(B) 
Prosocial .739 263 2.095 ** 1.468 343 4.341 ** 
Linked Fate 120 .058 1.128* 188 158 1.207 
Gender (Male) —.716 .270 489** = 1.386 382 250"* 
Education —.132 .150 .876 —.189 .202 .828 
Age .009 .009 1.009 O11 .012 1.011 
Political Ideology 015 .287 1.015 489 391 1.631 
(Liberal) 
Constant 216 .827 1.242 2.192 .897 8.951 
y2 24.582 p = -000 47.248 p = -000 
Nagelkerke R? .098 .220 


Note: Logistic regression, ** indicates statistical significance at the 1 percent level, * significant at the 5 
percent level, + significant at the 10 percent level. 


not matter, unlike when declared guilt for a fellow in-group member's 
deed was measured. Table 25 shows that these findings still hold when 
just focusing on participants matched with a South Korean counterpart: 
Japanese who acted in prosocial ways in the game and who believed in the 
idea of linked fate declared more guilt for a deed committed by a fellow 
in-group member. However, linked fate did not matter in the recognition 
of personal guilt. 

Results for just the sample paired with a Chinese counterpart are sum- 
marized in table 26. 


TABLE 26. Declared guilt due to in-group member’s action vs. my action in the 
game: sample with Chinese opponents only 


In-group Declared Guilt Personal Declared Guilt 
Variables B SE Exp(B) B SE Exp(B) 
Prosocial 1.220 294 3.387** 1.603 340 4.970 ** 
Linked Fate 351 161 1.421* 110 175 1.117 
Gender (Male) -.947 319 388** -.649 360 523F 
Education .094 161 1.099 —.008 .189 .992 
Age .009 .009 1.009 —.015 .012 985 
Political Ideology —.483 306 617 —.300 .350 741 
(Liberal) 
Constant 1.430 YEE 4.179 2.067 .855 7.903 
x2 45.442 p = -000 34.869 p = -000 
Nagelkerke R? .191 .168 


Note: Logistic regression, ** indicates statistical significance at the 1 percent level, * significant at the 5 
percent level, + significant at the 10 percent level. 
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These findings on linked fate also applied to revealed guilt, repre- 
sented by the number of virtual tokens Japanese participants sent back in 
the dictator game. Beliefs in linked fate had no effect on personal guilt 
but was strongly associated with group-based revealed guilt. That is, when 
respondents were asked to draw from their own virtual pot of resources to 
make up for another Japanese action that harmed the out-group, those who 
believed their fate was closely connected to their nation expressed more 
group-based guilt and also gave more resources to make up for this. 

‘Table 27 summarizes these findings. The difference between personal 
and in-group revealed guilt is strikingly similar to that in the analysis of 
personal and in-group declared guilt. Again, linked fate had no signifi- 
cant effect across any of the samples—the overall sample or the group of 
Japanese paired with a Chinese or South Korean counterpart each. The 
distribution of both in-group and personal revealed guilt appeared close 
to normal, allowing for multiple linear regression analyses. In the actual 
game, respondents had the option of returning o to 500 virtual tokens back 
to their opponents in the dictator game. For convenience of comparison, 
in this analysis the dependent variables as well as the combined variable of 
linked fate were scaled to range from o to I. 

In the overall sample as well as in each of the samples where partici- 
pants were paired with a Chinese and South Korean counterpart, linked 
fate was a significant predictor of in-group revealed guilt. That is, the more 
participants believed their destiny was critically connected to the nation of 
the whole (i.e., believed in the idea of continuity in the nation), the more 


TABLE 27. Revealed personal and in-group guilt, simple model 


In-group Revealed Guilt Personal Revealed Guilt 
South South 
Overall Korean Chinese Overall Korean Chinese 
sample counterpart counterpart sample counterpart counterpart 
Variables Coef (SE) Coef (SE) 
Prosocial .008** .008** .007** .009** .010** .009** 
(001) (002) (.002) (.001) (.002) (.002) 
Linked Fate .009** .007t .012** .002 .000 .004 
(.003) (.004) (.004) (.002) (.003) (.003) 
Constant .018** .019** .016** 023** {023** .023** 
(.002) (.002) (.002) (.001) (.002) (.002) 
N 923 467 456 923 467 456 
R 051 .050 055 .077 .087 .068 


Note: Linear regression, ** indicates statistical significance at the 1 percent level, * significant at the 5 
percent level, + significant at the 10 percent level. 
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TABLE 28. Revealed personal and in-group guilt with controls 


In-group Revealed Guilt Personal Revealed Guilt 
South South 
Overall Korean Chinese Overall Korean Chinese 
sample counterpart counterpart sample counterpart counterpart 
Variables Coef (SE) Coef (SE) 
Prosocial .007** .007** .007** .008** .008** .008** 
(.001) (.002) (.002) (.001) (.002) (.002) 
Linked Fate .009** .005 .014** .002 —.001 .005 
(.003) (.004) (.005) (.003) (004) (.004) 
Age .004 .006 .001 .001 —.001 .003 
(.003) (.004) (.004) (.002) (.003) (.003) 
Gender (Male) .004** .005* 003 .003* .002 .003* 
(.001) (.002) (.002) (.001) (.002) (.002) 
Education —.002 .001 —.004 —.004 —.009t .000 
(004) (.005) (.005) (.003) (.005) (.004) 
Pol Ideology (Lib) -.001 -.001 -.001 -.001 -.001 .000 
(001) (.002) (.002) (.001) (.002) (.002) 
Constant .012** .O11** .013** 0237" .029** 017% 
(.004) (.006) (.006) (.004) (.006) (.004) 
N 733 367 366 735 367 366 
R .065 .062 .078 .080 .082 .088 


Note: Linear regression, ** indicates statistical significance at the 1 percent level, * significant at the 5 percent 
level, + significant at the 10 percent level. 


they were willing to pay from their own pot of virtual tokens to their coun- 
terpart to compensate for an in-group member’s deed. 

These results hold when controlling for demographics as well. See table 
28 for these results. Age and education were also scaled to range from o to 
1 to for convenience of comparison. 

The findings from the simple model held in general when the demo- 
graphic controls were included as well. Perceptions of linked fate signifi- 
cantly predicted in-group revealed guilt in the overall sample, as well as in 
the subgroup of Japanese whose guilt toward Chinese was measured. The 
exception in this model was the sample compared with a South Korean 
counterpart. In this case linked fate was not significant for in-group 
revealed guilt, which appears to be related to the fact that it was only mildly 
significant (p=.066) in the simple model. 

As noted, however, when measuring personal revealed guilt, linked fate 
had no effect across all samples. 

‘To summarize the findings on guilt, NIA led to prosocial attitudes, 
which then increased guilt admission for both personal and in-group 
member’s actions. This held in the overall sample as well as in each of the 
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country conditions (where the opponent was Chinese and South Korean). 
This suggests that affirmation of national identity indeed allows people to 
become more open to concern for others, helping them recognize guilt 
in a more objective way without becoming defensive, or without hurting 
the in-group’s self-esteem. Besides NIA, the rank order of the effects of 
self-affirmation and Asia affirmation were mixed and their effects were not 
statistically significant. 

Linked fate did also have a role in guilt recognition, but as hypothesized 
this only held for guilt they felt for an act of harm someone else from their 
country committed. In other words, the effect of linked fate on guilt was 
limited in scope compared to NIA, as it did not apply to direct guilt per- 
ceptions regarding something subjects themselves did shortly ago. 

Prosocial attitudes induced by NIA was a strong predictor for personal 
guilt, in-group guilt, and historical guilt. The effect of NIA on guilt can 
rage widely across context, including personal action in a game setting, a 
fellow Japanese member’s deeds, and questions regarding the actual histo- 
ries between Japan and its neighbors. Considering questions on the his- 
torical context are much more sensitive and difficult compared to those 
in game settings, the fact that NIA can have an effect here is striking and 
holds important policy implications. More on historical guilt follows below. 


5.3.3 Historical Guilt 


‘To measure actual guilt Japanese respondents felt toward China or South 
Korea regarding their own history, I combined six items measuring per- 
sonal perceived guilt, regret, responsibility, compensation will, and the 
need for apology using a confirmatory factor analysis to create a new, latent 
guilt variable. Table 29 shows the items that were combined to construct 
the latent variable. Each of the statements were carefully tailored to con- 
nect participants’ individual responsibility with their country’s past deeds 
regarding its neighbor countries. 


NIA boosts prosocial tendencies, which increases 
historical guilt recognition. 


Importantly and surprisingly, the effect of NIA on guilt was extensive 
enough to reach beyond contexts of the behavioral game in the experiment. 
Mediation analyses found prosocial tendencies were positively correlated 
with reported historical guilt (B = .342, t(g18) = 5.014, p < .o1). Prosociality 
mediated NIA and how much guilt Japanese felt for their country’s history 
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TABLE 29. Historical guilt factor analysis 


6 items, order randomized. a = 0.83 Factor Loadings 

Q1 When I think about things Japanese have done during the war, 0.737 
I sometimes feel guilty. 

Q2 Japanese are not responsible for the bad outcomes received by 0.572 
Chinese/Koreans at the time of WWII (reverse coded). 

Q3 I feel regrettable for the negative things that Japan has done to 0.717 
Chinese/Koreans in the past. 

Q4 I believe I should help repair the damage caused to Chinese/ 0.784 
Koreans by my country. 

Q5 Japan has already done enough to compensate for its past 0.601 
(reverse coded). 

Q6 There is no reason for Japan to apologize to countries like 0.751 


China/South Korea now (reverse coded). 


Prosociality 


333* (.158) .342** (.068) 


Historical 
Guilt 
~ Total effect: .032 (.074) ——_____~ 
Direct effect: 007 (.073) 


NIA 


Figure 25. Prosocial attitudes mediate NIA and declared 
in-group guilt in game 

Mediation with indirect effect. Numbers represent 
unstandardized beta coefficients, with standard errors 
in parentheses. **Indicates statistical significance at 
the 1 percent level, “significant at the 5 percent level, 
tsignificant at the 10 percent level. Source: Eunbin 
Chung. 


(B = .007, t(g18) = .091, p = .927). This finding has the most direct policy 
implications of NIA for guilt recognition in East Asia. Figure 25 displays 
the results. 

NIA had a significant positive effect on increasing prosociality. In the 
measure of historical guilt, much like our previous analyses on guilt in the 
game, the effect of prosociality was strong. The positive boosting effect for 
prosociality on historical guilt held consistently in each of the subsamples 
paired with South Korean and Chinese counterparts as well. Figure 26 
graphs how much historical guilt was reported by prosocial and proself 
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Figure 26. Prosocial attitudes and historical guilt, by opponent nationality. Source: 
Eunbin Chung. 


players. The reason there are negative values of historical guilt on the 
y-axis is because the dependent variable of historical guilt was standard- 
ized, so that its mean was o and standard deviation equaled 1. 

It is clear from figure 26 that when Japanese were asked about their 
historical guilt toward Korea and China, people who exhibited prosocial 
attitudes in the game also reported more historical guilt. Those who played 
the game to maximize self-interested gain reported less guilt regarding 
Japan’s history with Korea or China. 

As reported in table 30, participants who played the game in prosocial 
ways responded that they held more guilt toward South Korea or China 
regarding Japan’s interaction with those countries. As might be expected, 
another significant variable was political ideology, as Japanese who self- 
identified as liberal also reported more historical guilt. An interesting con- 
trast is found here between the tests on historical guilt and guilt in the 
game, as political ideology did not have a significant effect on declared or 
revealed guilt in the game. 
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TABLE 30. Prosocial people report more historical guilt in overall sample as well 
as South Korean/Chinese counterpart conditions 


South Korean 


Overall sample counterpart Chinese counterpart 
Historical Guilt Coef (SE) 
Prosocial .346** .284* .261* 
(081) (113) (109) 
Political Ideology (Liberal) 346** S11 .382** 
(081) (118) (112) 
Age .006 .004 .007 
(003) (004) (004) 
Gender (Male) —.067 —.151 .016 
(.075) (.109) (.104) 
Education —.003 —.020 .024 
(041) (061) (057) 
Constant —.402 —.298 —.561* 
(.189) (.277) (.261) 
N 731 367 364 
R? .056 .051 .068 


Note: Linear regression, ** indicates statistical significance at the 1 percent level, * significant at the 5 
percent level, + significant at the 10 percent level. 


In-group guilt in the game was a predictor for historical guilt. 


‘Table 31 shows the results of a several linear regression tests that identify 
the relationship between guilt declared by participants regarding an in- 
group member’s deed in the game and historical guilt (motivated by their 
ancestors’ deeds). The dependent variable in the test is historical guilt. 
Here Japanese who felt guilty even for another Japanese person’s deed 
(as measured by answers to survey questions) were also the people who felt 
guilty for their past. These were the people who felt guilty for something 
their ancestors or contemporary in-group members had done, even if they 
themselves had not committed or been involved in the deed themselves. 
In other words, participants who reported more in-group declared guilt 
also reported more historical guilt. It should be noted here that both in- 
group guilt and historical guilt are collective forms of guilt based on the 
social identity of the country. This is because the measure of in-group guilt 
in the game followed a statement to participants that a fellow Japanese, or 
an in-group member that shared the same national identity, had commit- 
ted an act of harm toward the foreign out-group. Similarly, the statements 
used to measure historical guilt are aimed at gauging whether individual 
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TABLE 31. People who felt guilty for a fellow in-group member’s action in the 
game also tended to report more historical guilt 


South Korean 


Overall sample counterpart Chinese counterpart 
Historical Guilt Coef (SE) 
In-group Declared Guilt .788** .945** 3289" 
in Game (.088) (.120) (132) 
Political Ideology (Liberal) .363** 3 432** 
(.078) (.109) (112) 
Age .005 .003 .007 
(003) (004) (004) 
Gender (Male) —.016t —.051 .016 
(072) (103) (104 
Education —.024 —.003 .024 
(.040) (.057) (.057) 
Constant 001 -.975** —.561* 
(.177) (.310) (.261) 
N 731 367 364 
R? 131 177 104 


Note: Linear regression, ** indicates statistical significance at the 1 percent level, * significant at the 5 
percent level, + significant at the 10 percent level. 


Japanese respondents acknowledge some guilt for actions their country 
members took in the past. 

Judging from the strong positive relationship between in-group guilt in 
the game and historical guilt, it appears that these people are of the type 
that perceives of a robust link between the self and membership in their 
country—or, in other words, a strong national identity. This directly sup- 
ports this book’s central argument that salient national identities are not an 
impediment to resolving conflict between people from different countries. 
In addition, it argues against the conventional wisdom that stresses the 
necessity of creating supranational identities in exchange for national iden- 
tities. In terms of guilt recognition, affirming national identities increases 
international guilt by evoking prosocial attitudes. This finding sheds light 
on the feasibility and potential effectiveness of affirming national identities 
as a means to narrow the gap of disagreement on the degree of guilt recog- 
nition necessary between past inflictor and received states. 

In the next section, as a final note to the results section, I end by reem- 
phasizing an important part of the results that has significant policy impli- 
cations for peace and conflict resolution in Asia. 
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NIA worked in the hardest case: boosting Japanese’ prosociality and guilt 
recognition toward China. 


The most noteworthy finding with meaningful policy relevance comes to 
focus when zooming in on the sample of Japanese subjects who were paired 
with a Chinese opponent. Why? Recall that Sino-Japanese relations are 
arguably the most difficult case among the six dyads of concern in this 
book. This section gives attention to results on the Japanese sample paired 
with Chinese counterparts to highlight how effective NIA can be in this 
“tough case” as well. 

Scholars across a wide-range of international relations theories have 
argued that a rapidly rising China can be destabilizing from Japan’s per- 
spective. From the perspective of both offensive and defensive realists, 
China’s rise is an uncomfortable one for Japan. Power transition and hege- 
monic stability theorists note that the challenge from a growing revisionist 
power would threaten the status-quo to take position as a new hegemon 
(Gilpin 1981, 1987; Gowa 1989; Keohane 1984; Kindleberger 1981, 1986; 
Krasner 1976; Organski 1958). 

On a regional scale, the most powerful country and economic pow- 
erhouse in Northeast Asia was Japan for decades. Even when taking into 
consideration Japan’s defeat in World War II and limits in military power 
written in the country’s constitution, the security alliance with the United 
States and American forces in Okinawa had enabled an American-led 
order in Northeast Asia in cooperation with Japan. From a constructivist 
standpoint, Japan and the United States established a stable culture under 
the American security umbrella, forming a security community based 
on decades of cooperative societal interaction. China’s political emer- 
gence, economic growth, and military expansion pose a challenge to this 
status-quo. 

Perhaps reflecting this reality, Japanese subjects in my tests reported 
profound negative affect, i.e., strong dislike, against Chinese. Notice from 
the histograms in figure 27 how strongly hated China was in my surveys. 
Japanese respondents reported the strongest dislike against the Chinese, 
which was even worse than their dislike of Koreans. The median affect 
score is -24 out of a scale from -50 to +50 for Chinese, which is -18 for 
Koreans in contrast. 

However, what is remarkable is that NIA still encouraged Japanese to 
behave in more prosocial ways toward their Chinese counterparts. This 
indicates that it is not necessary to change people to emotionally Jike oth- 
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Figure 27. Japanese’ reported affect levels toward South Korea and China. Source: 
Eunbin Chung. 
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Figure 28. The NIA condition had the largest number of people exhibiting prosocial 
attitudes when paired with a Chinese counterpart. Source: Eunbin Chung. 


ers first, but we can still achieve a sense of prosociality through affirma- 
tion. NIA corrects in-group-serving judgments and demolishes defensive 
reactions publics would otherwise easily exhibit toward citizens of other 
countries. In this way NIA leads to an increased fairness and concern for 
people in other countries. 

This is visualized in figure 28. People in the national identity affirma- 
tion condition were most likely to distribute resources in a prosocial way 
to their Chinese opponent in the game. 

Table 32 shows that Japanese who were affirmed of their national 
identity exhibited significantly more prosocial attitudes toward their Chi- 
nese counterparts in the game. According to the table, subjects who were 
affirmed of their national identity were most likely to engage in prosociality. 

The same effects appeared in a model that controlled for demographic 
factors. Most remarkably, of all the different modes of identity affirma- 
tion, only national identity affirmation had a positive and significant effect 
on increasing prosociality toward Chinese people. ‘Table 33 presents these 
results. 
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TABLE 32. Predictors of prosocial attitudes among Japanese with Chinese 
counterparts, simple model 


Prosocial Attitudes B SE Wald Exp(B) 
Affirmation 
National Identity Affirmation 693 273 6.422 1.999* 
Asia-Affirmation .183 277 439 1.201 
Self-Affirmation .183 269 1.613 1.407 
Constant 365 184 3.924 1.440 
x2 45.442 p = -000 
Nagelkerke R? 191 


Note: Logistic regression, ** indicates statistical significance at the 1 percent level, * significant at the 5 
percent level, + significant at the 10 percent level. 


TABLE 33. Predictors of prosocial attitudes among Japanese with Chinese 
counterparts, with controls 


Prosocial Attitudes B SE Wald Exp(B) 
Affirmation 
National Identity Affirmation 1.029 326 9.388 2.799** 
Asia-Affirmation 278 313 498 1.320 
Self-Affirmation 388 309 1.078 1.474 
Gender (Male) -.777 232 10.603 .460** 
Education —.002 127 .087 998 
Age 013 .008 2.417 1.013 
Political Ideology (Liberal) .083 254 Ll 1.086 
Constant 268 3597 -103 1.307 
x2 45.442 p = -000 
Nagelkerke R? 191 


Note: Logistic regression, ** indicates statistical significance at the 1 percent level, * significant at the 5 
percent level, + significant at the 10 percent level. 


5.4 Conclusion 


From examples of discrimination to genocide, very few countries have never 
at some point devalued, exploited, or persecuted another group, although 
the nature and severity may vary (Gunn and Wilson 2011). Scholars have 
noted that denials of past aggression or atrocities elevate fear and create 
tension between past adversaries (Cehajié-Clancy et al. 2011). In postcon- 
flict situations, citizens of countries that consider themselves victims of war 
or colonization often demand some acknowledgment of their suffering— 
either through monetary compensation, official apologies by leaders of 
the country that victims consider to be the past perpetrator, memorials, or 
mention in history books (Cehajié and Brown 2010; Cohen 2013; Gilbert 
2001; Lederach 1997; Minow 1998; ‘Tutu 1999). 

However, facing up to actions inflicted by one’s group is psychologically 
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challenging. Just as with threats to personal identities, people defend against 
threats to their social identities. In the context of international conflict, 
such defensiveness undercuts collective guilt and its prosocial consequences 
(Gunn and Wilson 2011). Especially in a context where current generations 
are temporally distant from past acts of war and colonialism, reminders of 
injustices committed by one’s past country members can prompt defensive- 
ness or resentment about being unfairly accused (Branscombe and Miron 
2004; Peetz, Gunn, and Wilson 2010; Sahdra and Ross 2007). 

This study investigates the potential of national identity affirmation 
as a way of disarming the defensiveness that is prompted from recogniz- 
ing guilt of one’s country, allowing more prosocial responses to emerge. 
Affirming the national identities of all countries could be a more viable 
and appealing approach for national leaders who wish to obtain the benefit 
of international cooperation with a past adversary but are hesitant to take 
actions objectionable to their own citizens. 

This has critical implications for the Asian case. For decades, China and 
South Korea have accused Japan’s unapologetic remembrance, citing state- 
ments made by Japanese leaders or omissions from Japanese history text- 
books (Akio 2017; Lawson and Tannaka 2010; Ye 2013). There has been 
pressure from the United States on countries like Japan and South Korea 
to put the past in the past. The United States is the most powerful country 
in the world and, almost completely unarguably, the country with the most 
strategic leverage and power over both Japan and South Korea. Still this 
external pressure has not led to successful reconciliation in Asia. National 
sentiments remain vigorous in China, Japan, and South Korea so leaders 
must take them into account as they build new international ties. This is 
especially true for leaders who must win elections in democracies. 

For states like Japan, identity affirmation may be more politically feasi- 
ble than alternative approaches to reconciliation. National leaders may fear 
the consequences of losing face in front of their own domestic populations. 
Consequently, when elites find economic, strategic, or geopolitical reasons 
to build new forms of cooperation among nations with turbulent histories, 
affirmation of national identities offers a better route to public recognition 
of guilt, which works through increased prosocial tendencies (i.e., concern 
for fairness to others). 

In the next chapter, I extend these implications of NIA to study its effects 
on perception and images the public holds of other countries. Using a large 
survey sample of 7,200 South Korean adults over five years from 2007 to 
2012, I find that individuals affirmed of their national identity hold con- 
sistently more positive perceptions of South Korea’s neighbor countries. 


SIX 
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Surveys in South Korea 


In the fourth chapter, we found that national identity affirmation was asso- 
ciated with greater trust toward other countries. Chapter 5 focused on past 
inflictor states, arguing that affirming national identities releases defen- 
siveness in admitting group-based guilt and willingness to repent. This 
chapter examines affirmation effects on the images weaker countries hold 
of stronger states surrounding their own. Namely, can NIA make the gen- 
eral image the public holds of another country more positive? If affirming 
national identities can nudge general popular images in a positive direc- 
tion, the repercussions of NIA for foreign policy and international coop- 
eration could be immense. 

Thus, to further develop my experimental findings, I conducted a test 
of NIA and images of other countries. I utilize four categories of “percep- 
tion of other countries” in existing survey data. These four categories are 
perceptions of other countries as a candidate for cooperation, competi- 
tion, caution, or hostility. These four categories allow me to examine more 
detailed and nuanced distinctions of perceptions of other countries than 
merely positive or negative. 

The study also extends the scope of previous chapters with regard to 
the target (“opponent” in chapter 4) countries. This allows me to draw 
predictions that the ramifications of NIA may not just be limited to the 
three Northeast Asian states. NIA could reach even further beyond the 
initial scope and theoretical motivation of this study. In particular, I focus 
on South Koreans’ contemporary perceptions (from 2007 to 2012) of four 
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of South Korea’s surrounding states who arguably share the most turbulent 
interactions in the history of Korea’s international relations. The four states 
that, throughout Korea’s history, were most eventful in their exchange with 
Korea are China, Japan, the United States, and Russia. Although not a part 
of East Asia, the United States and Russia have heavily influenced Korean 
foreign policy and are significant players in international politics in Asia in 
general, and are thus included in this analysis. 

This chapter adds to the robustness of the empirical analyses in this 
book. The experiment results in chapters 4 and 5 offer considerable insight 
into the effects of NIA on trust and guilt at the individual level. Because 
of random assignment, the manipulation of the independent variable, and 
the control of extraneous variables, the experiments offer internal validity 
for NIA, or strong support for causal conclusions. In addition, in as much 
as what the questions in the surveys as well as the economics-style games 
measure correspond to trust and guilt, the experiments offer construct valid- 
ity as well (Shadish, Cook, and Campbell 2002). 

However, there are at least two methodological reasons why it would 
be worth supplementing these findings. The first reason concerns external 
validity. Experiments, especially those done in labs, are often conducted 
under conditions that seem artificial (Bauman et al. 2014). This can raise 
questions to how generalizable the results are beyond the people and situa- 
tions actually studied. The second reason concerns replication. It has been 
noted that the conclusions drawn in survey research are often influenced 
by the types of instrumentation employed (Schuman and Presser 1981). If 
we find similar results despite utilizing slightly different operationaliza- 
tions of the key concepts in the study, it offers greater faith in our findings 
and further confidence in our understanding of the effects of NIA. 

Thus I conducted some additional tests of my theory using larger survey 
data, seeking the generalizability of my experimental findings to the pub- 
lic writ large. I focus on NIA and perception of other countries by South 
Koreans. I use survey data collected from 7,200 South Korean people over 
the period of 2007 to 2012. Results of my analysis indicate that people who 
reported to be prouder to be Korean held more positive images of other 
countries, considering the countries to be potential allies for cooperation. 


6.1 We Like You Better When We Feel Good about Ourselves 


Having expanded the cases in focus beyond just China and Japan to include 
four countries surrounding South Korea, it is worth examining the cur- 
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Figure 29. Country favorability by South Koreans (Scale: 0-10. Least favorable = 0; 
Most favorable = 10). The Asan Poll 2016. 


rent state of South Koreans’ general perceptions of those countries first. 
Figure 29 reports results from a public opinion poll performed by the Asan 
Institute for Policy Studies. In this poll, South Korean respondents were 
asked to rate the favorability of each country on a scale of o to 10, with o 
representing “least favorable.” 

On the favorability scale, the United States consistently ranked as 
South Koreans’ most favored nation. The countries that followed in order 
of favorability were China, Russia, and Japan. North Korea is not included 
in our analysis. 

It is noteworthy that China’s favorability rose to a peak of 5.54 in favor- 
ability in November 2016. Observing significant events around those 
dates, it can be inferred that the positive perception of China had risen 
shortly after South Korea, Japan, and China held their first trilateral sum- 
mit. However, even with this summit that included Japan, the low favor- 
ability ratings for Japan remained virtually unchanged. 

South Koreans perceive of China and Japan in a profoundly negative 
image. In the same survey as mentioned above, respondents were asked to 
identify the nature of South Korea’s relationship with the United States, 
China, and Japan. These responses are reported below in figure 30. An 
overwhelming 86.1 percent described South Korea’s relationship with 
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Figure 30. How South Koreans assess their country’s relationship with the United 
States, China, and Japan. The Asan Poll 2016. 


the United States as cooperative, while 56.9 percent said the same about 
its relationship with China. Consistent with the low country favorability 
ratings, 67.2 percent identified South Korea’s relationship with Japan as 
competitive. 

In this chapter, I argue that NIA improves perception of other coun- 
tries, moving interstate images to a more positive light. In the context of 
image theory, this means that affirming national identities can help shift 
negative images toward a positive ally image. In other words, countries will 
come to perceive of the other as a candidate for cooperation, where both 
parties can mutually gain from the fruits of cooperation, rather than as a 
candidate for competition, caution, or hostility. 

Recall from the discussion of image theory in chapter 3 that when the 
public of a country views another country to be a candidate for competi- 
tion, caution, or hostility, this implies (and/or leads to) a negative percep- 
tion of the other country. Images reify behavior; they are revelations of the 
cognitive perception of others that explain and underlie behavior, and at 
the same time reproduce behavioral tendencies as well. Negative images 
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include enemy, imperialist, colony, or barbarian images (Herrmann and 
Fischerkeller 1996). 

I propose that NIA can move people’s perceptions of others toward 
a more positive direction. To test this hypothesis, this chapter examines 
whether individuals affirmed of their national identity tend to hold more 
positive perceptions of other countries. If this argument holds in an empiri- 
cal finding, based on the results we can expand our theoretical expectations 
to predict behavioral orientations. The policy implications of image the- 
ory apply here, as we can expect the perceptions individuals hold of other 
countries to generate public support for associated policy. In the case that 
countries hold ally images of the other, cooperative foreign policy would 
thus become more popular, making it easier for state leaders to initiate and 
implement such policies. 

On the other hand, negative images such as enemy, imperialist, barbar- 
ian, or colony point to a higher probability of competitive, cautious, or hos- 
tile foreign policy. The enemy, imperialist, or barbarian image of another 
country can initiate a security dilemma or spiral model situation, where 
countries build military strength for defense but by doing so tragically and 
paradoxically contribute to lessened security (Glaser 1997; Jervis 1976, 
1978). A colony image may motivate the in-group to seek to patronize the 
target country in the colony image through invasion or colonization. 

However, an ally image opens doors to the realization of mutual gain 
between countries. Liberal institutionalists in international relations the- 
ory have long emphasized how international cooperation can evolve and 
solidify in an institutional setting (Keohane 1984; Keohane and Martin 
1995; Koremenos, Lipson, and Snidal 2001; Simmons and Martin 2002). 
A positive image of the other country as a candidate for cooperation with 
one’s country allows for countries to engage in the first step of coopera- 
tion, which can lead to reciprocated and continued interaction in the future 
(Boulding 1978). 


6.2 Method 


As previously introduced, in this chapter I borrow from an existing dataset, 
collected through a previously conducted survey. Such a process belongs to 
a methodological category called secondary data analysis. Secondary data 
analysis, simply defined, refers to “analysis of data collected by someone 
else” (Boslaugh 2007), or the method of using any existing datasets (Var- 
tanian 2010). 
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Borrowing from existing data, my utilization of the national survey data 
from the Seoul National University holds a number of advantages of sec- 
ondary data analysis. Most notably, secondary data analysis can make use of 
existing survey datasets that provide the benefits of representative samples 
(Smith 2008). Analysis of these datasets offers the opportunities to test or 
generate theories based on a large representative sample and provide more 
reliable national estimates. This allows for greater external validity. In the 
survey data I use, the survey participants look more like the South Korean 
public as a whole, and compared to the South Korean subjects in the lab 
experiment, they are older (on average, survey participants were 40.9 years 
old, compared to 20.8 in the experiment) and less educated (51.6 percent 
received a high school education or less), and feature lower proportions of 
males (50.9 percent of respondents identified as male in the survey experi- 
ment, compared to 62.6 percent in the lab experiment). 

While the fact that the study design and data collection are already com- 
pleted can be a strength when it comes to saving research time and costs, 
for the same reason the data may not facilitate the exact research question 
of the researcher. Because researchers using existing survey datasets were 
not involved in the study or sampling design, data collection, or the data 
entry process, working with an existing dataset requires the researcher to 
work within that dataset under these conditions (Atkinson and Brandolini 
2001). Therefore it is necessary to achieve the most appropriate fit between 
the research question proposed and the datasets available. 

‘To achieve an appropriate fit, existing datasets may require researchers 
to refine or modify research questions or the scope of the study. Through 
this modification or refinement, researchers balance the feasibility and 
limitations of secondary data analysis (Irzesniewski, Donnellan, and Lucas 
2011). Similarly, since I am using existing survey data, I need to borrow 
questions that most closely approximate the concepts in my theory. And 
since my key motivation of this chapter is to challenge the scope of NIA 
to examine whether it can cover the general perception of other countries, 
my variables of interest were slightly modified to support this motivation. 
At the same time, the four divided categories of images of other countries 
allow for a finer distinction of what positive or negative perception of other 
countries may mean. These categories also roughly correspond to the posi- 
tive and negative images mentioned in image theory. 

Modifications were also made for my independent variable. Using an 
existing dataset, I am not able to include the exact NIA task I used as a 
manipulation in my experiments, but as an approximate measure to how 
affirmed individuals already are about their national identity, I use responses 
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to one of the survey items, “How proud are you to be a Korean?” While 
this may not be the perfect measure to capture how affirmed one is of 
their national identity, scholars of affirmation theory have used pride mea- 
sures for affirmation, arguing that the bolstering effect of self-affirmation 
is accomplished by reflecting on an important value or source of pride 
irrelevant to the threat at hand (McQueen and Klein 2006). Extending the 
assumption that when one is group-affirmed one becomes more content in 
one’s sense of self and group identity, we can expect that group-affirmation 
entails a sense of feeling good about one’s self in terms of group member- 
ship. Therefore South Korean individuals, for example, who are affirmed 
on a national level (that have been group-affirmed of their Korean national 
identity) should feel better about their being Korean. 

In sum, benefits of using a larger, representative dataset include expedi- 
ence, cost effectiveness, and breadth of variables, which allows research- 
ers to choose from the many questions those that most closely resemble 
their theoretical interest. Data from Seoul National University specifically 
asks of perception toward a number of countries, with specific distinction 
as to what these perceptions may mean. The inclusion of South Koreans’ 
perceptions toward the United States, Japan, China, and Russia allow an 
examination of South Korean’s images of the four countries that Korea 
arguably holds the most turbulent past with, in the history of Korea’s inter- 
national relations. This allows us to expand our scope beyond Northeast 
Asia, simultaneously challenging and testing the potential of NIA’s applica- 
tion in foreign policy. Finally, the dataset asks the same questions over the 
period of five years (2007 to 2012) to as many as 7,200 South Koreans alto- 
gether. Use of this data thus provides good comparison of perception of 
different countries as well as by generation and changes over time. Using 
this data, I expect that group members who reported to be prouder to be 
Korean also hold more positive perceptions of other countries as a candi- 
date for cooperation (i.e., a potential ally). This leads me to the following 
hypothesis: 


Hypothesis 3 = Individuals affirmed of their national identity 
exhibit more positive images of other countries. 
6.3 Data and Variables 


‘To empirically examine the hypothesis, I use Seoul National University’s 
“National Survey on Korean Perception on Unification.” The survey asks 
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South Korean participants to express their thoughts on various questions 
regarding unification and foreign policy (Park and Song 2013). Since 2007, 
the university has been conducting this as an annual survey with face-to- 
face interviews. I use the data from 2007 to 2012. The typical sample size 
every year surpasses 1,200. 

The primary outcomes of interest here, or main dependent variables, 
are perceptions toward other countries. To study this I look at responses 
to the survey question: “How do you perceive of the image of U.S./JJapan/ 
China/Russia?” This question offers four response options: “a candidate 
for (a) cooperation, (b) competition, (c) caution, or (d) hostility” (Park and 
Song 2013). While the English translation might not perfectly capture the 
ordinal nature of the choices, these response options are considered to be 
on an ordinal scale, ranging from positive to negative images. I say this for 
two reasons. First, the original report of the survey discusses the options 
as ordered. Second, the options are presented in the stated order and the 
original report of the survey also discusses them as ordered choices. 

Image theorists in international relations have long categorized percep- 
tion of other states in an ally, imperialist, barbarian, or enemy image, which 
closely matches the idea of the other as a candidate for cooperation (ally), 
competition or caution (imperialist or barbarian), or subject of caution 
or hostility (enemy). As South Korea is undeniably the weakest in power 
among the states mentioned here, considerations of South Koreans view- 
ing a target state in a colony image is not included. The bigger the number, 
the stronger the hostility to another country. 

Table 34 presents a description and trends of South Koreans’ images 
of surrounding states. Aside from some variations across the years, the 
overall trends are stable over time. South Koreans tend to perceive the 
United States most favorably. The average for “Image of U.S.” for every 
year between 2007 and 2012 is the lowest among all dependent variables, 
suggesting that South Koreans are more likely to recognize the United 
States as a candidate for cooperation rather than for competition, cau- 


TABLE 34. Summary statistics: South Koreans’ images of United States, Japan, 
China, and Russia, 2007-2012 


Variable 2007 2008 2009 2010 2011 2012 Total 


Image of U.S. 1.75 1.48 1.40 1.33 1.37 1.35 1.45 
Image of Japan 2.33 2.48 2.16 2.27 2.42 2.24 2.32 
Image of China 2.18 2.19 2.19 2.19 2.23 2.43 2.24 
Image of Russia 2.19 2.11 2.06 2.20 2.14 2.24 2.16 


Note: Earlier versions of the tests and tables in this chapter have been published in Chung and Woo 
(2015). 
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tion, or hostility. In general South Koreans held the most negative images 
of Japan, with the exception of years 2009 and 2012 only. In those years, 
South Koreans viewed China in the most negative image. South Korean 
images of Russia exhibit the least variation over time. This may be due to 
the notion that relative to the other three states, Russia was the least rel- 
evant player to South Korea in the region during the surveyed years. 


6.4 Results 
6.4.1 NIA and the Ally Image 


‘To capture how affirmed South Koreans are of their national identity, I uti- 
lize responses to the question, “How proud are you to be a Korean?” The 
respondent is provided with the following array of choices “(a) very proud, 
(b) somewhat proud, (c) a little proud, and (d) not proud at all” (Park and 
Song 2013). I expect that those who are prouder to be Korean (thus with 
smaller values of the independent variable) sustain more positive images 
of states Korea had a rough and complex history of conflict and colonial- 
ism with (thus with smaller values of the dependent variables). While this 
may not be the perfect measure to capture whether one is affirmed of their 
national identity, I believe it is a reasonable proxy. This extends the theo- 
retical assumption that when one is affirmed of their national identity, one’s 
self-esteem based on membership in that country should be elevated as 
well. That is precisely how the question is worded. 

Methodologically, I use ordered logit models, as the response options 
in our survey question of interest have an ordered nature to them. Ordered 
logit models are commonly used when a dependent variable has more than 
two categories and the values of each category have a sequential order 
where a value is indeed higher than the previous one, but ordinal scale 
represents crude measurement of an underlying interval or ratio scale. 

I control for a number of sociopolitical variables. Specifically, income 
and the education levels were controlled for, where higher numbers indi- 
cate higher levels of income and education levels, respectively. I also con- 
trol for political ideology, where a higher number for “Ideology” repre- 
sents a more conservative political orientation. The variable “Political 
Knowledge” controls for how much a respondent is interested in politics. 
In addition, I control for some demographic variables. A dichotomous vari- 
able of “Female” was included to control for respondents’ gender. Expect- 
ing age to influence South Koreans perceptions of the other countries, I 
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include both “Age” and “Age Squared” variables to capture potential non- 
linear effects of age. 

In the first set of models, I pool the data from all of the years and exam- 
ine them together with year dummies to parse out potential year effects. 
‘Table 35 presents the main results. 

The variable “Pride,” used here as a proxy for how affirmed a respon- 
dent is of their national identity, is statistically significant and consistently 
positive at the p <o.05 level. The results clearly support my hypothesis. 
The prouder that a person is to be Korean, the more likely they are to view 


TABLE 35. South Koreans’ images of four neighbor counties with national pride 
as main predictor 


Image of U.S. Image of Japan Image of China Image of Russia 


Variables Coef (SE) 
Pride .181* .069* .078* .110* 
(037) (032) (032) (032) 
Political Knowledge —.107* 0534 .043 .091* 
(.037) (031) (031) (031) 
Ideology —.178* —.010 .069* .062* 
(.033) (.027) (.028) (.027) 
Female .084 .071 —.033 .054 
(.054) (.045) (.045) (.045) 
Age :03:1* —.033* —.033* —.033* 
(014) (012) (012) (012) 
Age Squared —.0005* .0004* .0004* .0005* 
(0002) (0001) (0001) (0001) 
Education .047 —.197** —.199** —.145* 
(051) (042) (042) (042) 
Income —.048t —.021* .005 —.039ł 
(027) (022) (022) (022) 
2007 1.051* .140* —.544* —151* 
(.089) (.077) (.077) (.077) 
2008 371* 471* —.529* —.316* 
(.094) (.078) (.078) (.077) 
2009 138 —.183* —.512* —.392* 
(.095) (.076) (.077) (.076) 
2010 —.033 .070 —.488* —.046 
(.097) (.075) (.076) (.076) 
2011 LES: Pe aed —412* —.220* 
(.096) (.076) (.077) (.076) 
Cutl 1.081* —2.305* —2.460* —1.521* 
Cut2 2.019 —.284* —.596* .144* 
Cut3 4.528* 1.679* 1.839* 2.847* 
Prob>chi2 .000 .000 .000 .000 
N 7138 7134 7133 7132 


Note: Ordered logit, standard errors in parentheses. ** Indicates statistical significance at the 1 percent 
level, * significant at the 5 percent level, + significant at the 10 percent level. 
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other countries such as the United States, Japan, China, and Russia in a 
positive image. 

There were some interesting differences between the countries respon- 
dents were asked about. The relationship between NIA and positive per- 
ception seems strongest in the U.S. model, followed by the Russian model. 
However, without calculating predicted probability changes it is difficult 
to compare substantive effects across models. It is also difficult to say why 
effects differ for each model, as this may involve ad hoc reasoning. Instead 
I emphasize here that the direction and statistical significance from model 
to model are remarkably consistent, although there is some difference in 
the coefficient’ sizes. 

There is also intriguing cross-country variation in the control vari- 
ables. First, those interested in politics tend to view America less favor- 
ably but perceive Japan and Russia in a more favorable image. This result 
is statistically significant after controlling for annual variation. Second, 
South Koreans who self-report as political progressives tend to observe 
China and Russia in a more positive image, but the United States more 
negatively. In contrast, conservative respondents hold positive views of 
the United States but less favorable views of China and Russia. These 
results are predictable considering how a political conservative or liberal 
may perceive of these countries’ ideologies. The results are statistically 
significant at the p<o.o5 level. 

Among the demographic variables, gender appears to have little effect 
on the image of other countries. By comparison, the Age and Age Squared 
variables have a statistically significant effect. However, there is an interest- 
ing difference in the respondents’ images of the United States and of other 
countries. Regarding the United States, initially, the older a person is, the 
lower the favorability of that person’s perception of the United States, but 
as the age of a respondent increases further, the trend is reversed, and the 
person is more favorable vis-a-vis the United States. This could be due to 
the fact that many older South Koreans who lived through the Korean War 
would hold a fairly favorable image of the United States as a close ally. This 
creates an “inversed-U”-shaped relationship in the overall effect of age. 
This trend is reversed for Japan, China, and Russia. In other words, the 
older a person is, the more favorable their position for these countries—up 
to a certain point. Then after that point, the trend reverses: the older a 
person is, the less favorable they are vis-a-vis these countries. In such cases, 
the relationship resembles a “U” shape. 

Also, the more educated a respondent is, the more favorable they are 
toward Japan, China, and Russia, but not the United States. The richer the 
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respondent, the more favorable they are toward the United States, Japan, 
and Russia, but not toward China. 

There are also some time trends. Since 2012 is the excluded year, coef- 
ficients for the other years should be understood in comparison to 2012 as 
the baseline. First, while imagery toward the United States was relatively 
worse in 2007 and 2008, it improved significantly since 2008. Second, 
images of China deteriorate over time. Similarly, images toward Russia also 
decline in our timeframe, although not as consistently as in China’s case. 

Overall, the results presented in table 35 provide clear empirical sup- 
port for my hypothesis. My main independent variable capturing NIA is con- 
sistently positive and statistically significant, although other control variables 
exhibit cross-national variations. This is especially striking and notable 
when taking into account that other political and demographic variables 
often exert almost exact opposite effects on images of the other states. 


Other Measures of NIA and Positive Images 


While I believe that the measure of how “proud one is of being a Korean” 
approximates how affirmed survey respondents are of their national iden- 
tity, nevertheless I try alternative measures to capture how affirmed a per- 
son is of their national identity. I use alternative measures of subjective 
assessments of economic and political development in South Korea over 
time. This is based on the theoretical assumption that when a person is 
more affirmed of their Korean-ness, their assessment of the economic or 
political advancement in South Korea would also be more positive. 

The “Economic Satisfaction” variable captures respondents’ subjective 
evaluation of South Korea’s economic development. Likewise, the “Democ- 
racy” measure represents participants’ subjective assessment of political 
progress in South Korea. Those who judge South Korea to be democratic are 
coded as “1” and those who evaluate South Korea as undemocratic are coded 
as “to,” with in-between assessments. For ease in interpretation, I recoded 
the responses so that they were consistent with the “Proud” variable. Along 
with these measures, other variables such as economic well-being, political 
ideology, and political knowledge are also included. 

The overall results in table 36 are remarkably similar to the results pre- 
sented in table 35, in which the “Proud” variable was the main predictor. 
Respondents who evaluate South Korea’s economic and political progress 
more positively tend to hold friendlier images of the other countries. The 
coefficients for “Economic Satisfaction” are consistently positive and sta- 
tistically significant at the 5 percent level. Controlling for respondents’ 
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TABLE 36. South Koreans’ images of four neighbor counties with economic 
satisfaction and democracy as main predictors 


Image of U.S. Image of Japan Image of China Image of Russia 


Variables Coef (SE) 
Economic Satisfaction .143* .199* .183* 127* 
(.039) (.033) (.033) (.033) 
Democracy .165* .046* .025ł :023F 
(.016) (.014) (.014) (.014) 
Political Knowledge —.085* 045 .039 094" 
(.037) (.031) (.031) (.031) 
Ideology -.159* —.008 .069* .063* 
(.033) (.027) (.028) (.027) 
Female .068 056 —.058 .044 
(054 (.045) (.045) (.045) 
Age .029* —.037* —.035* —.034* 
(014 (.012) (.012) (.012) 
Age Squared —.0005* .0005* .0004* .0005* 
(.0002) (.0001) (.0001) (.0001) 
Education 045 —.192* —.193* —.139* 
(.051) (.042) (.042) (.042) 
Income —.037 —.014 .010 —.034 
(.027) (.022) (.022) (.022) 
2007 1.139* 142+ —.552* —.154* 
(.091) (.077) (.078) (.077) 
2008 441* 455* —.557* —.334* 
(.096) (.079) (.079) (.078) 
2009 029 —.232* —.547* —.416* 
(.097) (.077) (.078) (.077) 
2010 .002 .107 —.460* —.028 
(.098) (.076) (.077) (.076) 
2011 118 .383* —.404* —.218* 
(.097) (.076) (.077) (.076) 
Cutl 2.038* —1.700* —1.993* —1.240* 
Cut2 2.987 350* —.124* 425* 
Cut3 5:510% 2.301* 2217" 3.130* 
Prob>chi2 .000 .000 .000 .000 
N 7130 7126 7125 7124 


Note: Ordered logit, standard errors in parentheses. ** Indicates statistical significance at the 1 percent 
level, * significant at the 5 percent level, + significant at the 10 percent level. 


own economic status, those who subjectively evaluate the South Korean 
economy as more developed tend to perceive the other countries in a posi- 
tive image. Correspondingly, those who subjectively evaluate South Korea 
as more democratic as opposed to undemocratic view the other countries 
in a friendlier image. The results are statistically significant at the 5 percent 
level except the “Democracy” variable for China and Russia, which are 
significant at the 10 percent level. 
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Again, these results collectively support the main hypothesis for this 
chapter on NIA and positive perception/images. The empirical results 
are consistent and provide strong support for the hypothesis regardless of 
whether I measure how affirmed a person is of their national identity with 
feelings of pride in being a Korean, or with their perceived economic and 
political progress of South Korea. 

The control variables in the two tables behave quite similarly. People 
who are interested in politics tend to view the United States less and Russia 
more positively. Ideologically, those who self-reported as political progres- 
sives tend to see China and Russia more favorably, but perceive the United 
States in a more negative light. Other demographic variables also remain 
quite consistent with previous models reported in table 35. 


6.5 Conclusion 


In this chapter, I significantly broadened my application of NIA to a more 
general setting. The extension of my study of affirmation effects was mainly 
made in two areas in this chapter. The first is the larger scope of countries 
in focus beyond Northeast Asian states. My findings on South Korean pub- 
lic images of as many as four countries Korea had eventful histories with 
highlights the general applicability of affirmation for countries beyond a 
particular region. Second, the dependent variables in this chapter looked at 
general images that a weaker state’s public held of powerful and influential 
states. Images of other countries in public opinion paint a general picture 
of behavioral inclinations, suggesting support for cooperative or competi- 
tive foreign policy. 

One of the most striking findings in this chapter is that, in contrast 
to common belief, pride of people’s national identity was mot associated 
with disdain or contempt toward other countries. To the contrary, indi- 
viduals who were proud to be a member of their country (also measured 
by degrees of satisfaction regarding economic and political progress of 
the country) viewed other countries in a more positive image. In brief, 
South Koreans who were most content in their national belongingness 
also tended to see other countries as a potential candidate for cooperation 
with South Korea. Keep in mind that this response regarded four power- 
ful countries that Korea had the most dynamic and turbulent interactions 
with, throughout all of Korea’s history. The fact that a psychological dif- 
ference in how citizens view themselves in terms of country membership 
actually affects whether they perceive in other countries opportunity for 
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gain via cooperation rather than a threat to be cautious of calls attention 
to the possible policy implications of NIA. Leaders who perceive mutual 
benefit from cooperating with another state but are hesitant due to sticky 
negative images in the populace might find it useful to arouse support for 
cooperative foreign policy by affirming national identity in the public. 
More on how this might be done is discussed in the following chapters. 

Future research that builds on this chapter’s study can supplement it 
in various ways. First, further tests could establish a tighter connection 
between image theory and the empirical analysis. This study’s analysis 
was based on existing survey data, so there was less control over the exact 
variables that would preferably be measured as a test of the theory. For 
example, data that specify in more detail the three dimensions of image 
formation—goal compatibility, relative power, and relative status—could 
investigate exactly what among these NIA impacts and how. The wording 
of the current question used in the survey delicately refers to how subjects 
perceive of the goal compatibility between their country and another, but 
there were no measurements of perceived relative power or status. Here 
we are able to complement this with guesses regarding how South Koreans 
would perceive of the relative power of status of the four other states. With 
power, South Korea is certainly an easier case because it is clearly lower in 
power on the international stage compared to the four other states. How- 
ever, further scrutiny is needed to determine perceived relative status, or 
the effect of NIA on images between states where power gaps are smaller. 

While future iterations and extensions of this study will provide finer 
ideas on how to employ NIA to a policy setting in international relations, 
my findings that individuals affirmed of their national identity hold consis- 
tently positive images of other countries serve as the beginning of a guide 
for reducing animosity between countries. 


SEVEN 


Application to Policy 1 


Security Cooperation 


In an attempt to see whether national identity affirmation can affect foreign 
policy attitudes, I added questions to the survey in South Korea that had a 
natural experiment element in them.' At the time I was conducting the sur- 
veys, a salient and highly contested issue was the GSOMIA (General Secu- 
rity of Military Information Agreement), as well as the agreement of Japan- 
South Korea bilateral military cooperation. In June of 2012, then-president 
Lee Myung Bak of South Korea announced that his country would sign 
its first military cooperation pact with Japan since World War II. The pact 
would allow Seoul and Tokyo to exchange classified military intelligence on 
North Korea’s nuclear and missile programs as well as information about 
China’s growing military power (Hess and Warden 2014). 

Unsurprisingly, considering the public sentiment against Japan in 
South Korea, the announcement set off a political firestorm in the country. 
South Koreans expressed deep suspicion over Japan’s growing military role 
and concern that their country would cooperate with Japan militarily with- 
out having properly dealt with the legacies of Japan’s colonization. Experts 
called this situation one where the two countries were “aligned, but still 
not allied” (Bang 2011) in “a stickiness of Cold War thinking” (Cha 2002). 
Ultimately, faced with mounting political pressure, on June 29 former 
president Lee Myung Bak abruptly postponed the signing of the treaty.’ 

Hoping to take advantage of this issue at the time, I added questions 
on South Korean attitudes toward cooperating with Japan militarily. This 
chapter reports two main findings from my investigation of responses 
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to these questions. First, although South Koreans reported consistently 
negative perceptions of Japan (as a candidate for competition with South 
Korea), those who held higher levels of strategic trust in my trust games 
reported significantly more support for GSOMIA. Strategic trust emerges 
when actors believe that others have an interest in cooperating (Uslaner 
2002). Based on this recognition of mutual interest, South Koreans can 
come to acknowledge the strategic need for GSOMIA. 

Since NIA was found to be a positive predictor of strategic trust, it 
can be inferred that NIA can boost strategic trust, which then leads to 
increased support for actual policy. In sum, this chapter tests the implica- 
tions of my earlier findings on NIA’ effects by applying them to public 
opinion in the context of an existing policy. I find that the positive effects 
of NIA can extend beyond abstract settings of the experimental game into 
support for a real policy that is contested between rival states. 

Considering the nature of GSOMIA, which was meant to work in prep- 
aration against security threats from North Korea and China, the main 
objecting force in South Korea came from the political liberals, or progres- 
sives (Sheen and Kim 2012). This is because in South Korean public opin- 
ion political progressives generally tend to side with China and have more 
favorable attitudes toward North Korea, while conservatives prefer that 
South Korea have closer relations with the United States and/or Japan. 
This ideological divide was also observable from our tests on large-scale 
survey data in chapter 6. 

In my analysis, I also find that South Koreans who were most opposed 
to GSOMIA were a subgroup of political progressives, namely those with 
linked fate beliefs, or certainty that the fate of the nation is of crucial impor- 
tance to the individual. This could be due to the viewpoint that cooperat- 
ing militarily with Japan is a devastating sellout for the fate of the country, 
one akin to voluntarily choosing to repeat the past, which therefore should 
be prevented at all costs. Importantly, however, NIA had an effect of pull- 
ing the people who were most opposed to the policy into a more moderate 
middle zone, moving them to be more open to the idea of institutionalized 
cooperation with Japan. 


7.1 The Japan-South Korea General Security of 
Military Information Agreement 


In June 2012, foreign policy elites in South Korea and Japan sought to 
enact a general agreement that would share military intelligence. Named 
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Figure 31. South Koreans’ opinions on support for and necessity of GSOMIA (%). 
Modified and recreated from The Asan Institute of Policy Studies 2012. 


GSOMIA (General Security of Military Information Agreement), the 
treaty was expected to improve cooperation and consensus between the 
countries. Incentives for the new agreement came from the complex stra- 
tegic environment that the countries face, namely North Korean nuclear 
provocations and concerns over China’s military growth (Choe 2012b). 
However, the agreement was abandoned mere hours before the scheduled 
signing, due to extreme public outrage in South Korea. Members of forty- 
eight civil society groups gathered to protest the decision outside govern- 
ment offices. 

The failure of GSOMIA was broadly interpreted by both foreign and 
domestic observers as being sparked by anti-Japan sentiment in South 
Korea (Friedhoff and Kang 2013). It was clear from a survey conducted in 
the immediate wake of the GSOMIA breakdown that the majority of the 
public opposed the treaty. Specifically, 61.2 percent opposed the agree- 
ment, while only 22.6 percent supported it (Kim, Friedhoff, and Kang 
2012). This distribution of opinions is observable from the graph on the 
left in figure 31. 

However, when asked about the necessity of GSOMIA, as much as 44.3 
percent of respondents answered positively, a huge jump from the mere 
22.6 percent who reported support of the treaty. What’s going on? In fact, 
considering the results in the graph on the right in figure 31, the public 
was split evenly enough to make it difficult to conclude that South Koreans 
were against GSOMIA in general. 

Furthermore, in a poll summarized in figure 32, a striking 63.9 percent 
of South Korean respondents acknowledge the need for security coopera- 
tion with Japan (Kim, Friedhoff, and Kang 2012). Only 26.2 percent said 
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Figure 32. South Koreans’ opinions on security cooperation with Japan (%). The 
Asan Institute of Policy Studies 2013. 


it would be unnecessary. This is astonishing considering that the security 
sector is generally the “hard case” for cooperation. It should be noted that 
the wording of the question did include mention of cooperation with Japan 
on security in the event of China’s rise, which may have triggered more 
positive response. However, it is also important to note that this survey was 
conducted in September 2013, shortly after the Japanese prime minister’s 
visit to the contentious Yasukuni Shrine. Despite this event, the majority 
of South Koreans expressed that security cooperation with Japan is neces- 
sary. This is an especially interesting finding considering that South Kore- 
ans consistently reported their perceived country image of China as more 
favorable compared to their image of Japan, as was noticeable from figure 
29 in chapter 6. 

In a cross-tab analysis for responses reported in the previous pie charts 
(see table 37), it was found that among those who supported security coop- 
eration with Japan, 66.0 percent viewed GSOMIA as necessary. However, 
among those opposed, 75.1 percent viewed GSOMIA as unnecessary. 

Judging from the survey responses, it can be inferred that the common 
assumption that South Koreans do not support engagement with Japan 
due to anti-Japanese sentiment is inaccurate (Friedhoff and Kang 2013). Of 
course, it is no secret that the South Korean public holds negative views of 
Japan, and the public opinion data included throughout the book confirm 
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TABLE 37. Cross tab analyses with South Korea-Japan security 
cooperation (%) 


South Korea-Japan Security Cooperation 


Necessary Not necessary 
GSOMIA Necessary 66.0 20.3 
Not necessary 25.0 Pek 


Source: The Asan Institute of Policy Studies 2013 


this. But also according to the survey data, there is a clear desire in the 
public to take steps to repair the relationship with Japan. 

This finding is confirmed by subsequent polling revealing that support 
for the signing of GSOMIA remains elevated (figure 33). A little more than 
a year after the initial furor over GSOMIA had passed, opinion polls on 
GSOMIA reported that support for its passage was still at a relatively high 
60.4 percent in September 2013. Over the period of seven months after 
support for GSOMIA in survey reports peaked in February 2013, support 
rates only slightly fell by about 4 percent. 

The continuation of the support for GSOMIA over time had no rela- 
tion to a sudden increased favorability of Japan in South Koreans’ eyes 
either. In fact, during this time Japan was consistently viewed in a negative 
enemy image—a target country for competition rather than cooperation. 
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Figure 33. South Koreans’ perceived necessity for GSOMIA over time. The Asan 
Institute of Policy Studies 2013. 
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Figure 34. South Koreans’ responses to survey question “How do you view the 
relations between South Korea and Japan?” (%, 2013). 


It can be noticed in figure 34 that in August 2013, just before the Sep- 
tember 2013 survey represented in the far-right column in figure 33 (in 
which South Koreans expressed a sustained support for GSOMIA of over 
6o percent), the public’s unfavorable image of Japan actually topped 70 
percent. This implies that South Koreans were able to admit the need for 
security cooperation with Japan although they did not hold positive images 
of Japan. 

Despite current tensions, the public does not want to see a further dete- 
rioration in South Korea-Japan relations. A near majority acknowledge the 
necessity of GSOMIA. How can these incongruous expressions of opinion 
be understood? 

A closer observation of the polls reveals it is not the case that the public 
is happy with the status quo of relations or feels no need for improve- 
ment or cooperation per se. Japanese and South Korean public opinion in 
another cross-national survey conducted by Genron NPO in Japan and 
The East Asia Institute in South Korea (2013-2014) revealed that more 
than 61 percent of Japanese and 69 percent of South Korean respondents 
think the current state of Japanese-South Korean relations is undesirable 
or problematic and needs to be fixed (Genron NPO and East Asia Institute 
2014). This suggests support for my theory that the reluctance of coun- 
tries with a history problem to cooperate is rooted in psychological bias 
that inhibits updating. The strong negative image of Japan creates a sticky 
reluctance to cooperate, even when this implies losing potential benefit 
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from cooperation. When South Koreans have the opportunity to engage 
in systematic processing (Chaiken 1980; Chaiken and Trope 1999; Petty 
and Cacioppo 1986), however, they acknowledge that cooperation would 
be beneficial. 

In terms of the mechanism through which self-affirmation works, 
Crocker et al. (2008) identified it as a process in which reminding individu- 
als of larger, self-transcendent values that are also important to the self- 
concept takes them out of their “angry little selves” to see the larger picture 
of the self. This enables individuals to realize that reacting in defensive ways 
toward the issue at hand is no longer necessary. It can be expected that such 
a route allows people to engage in more objective acceptance of informa- 
tion and moreover logical updating. In other words, people may come to 
recognize that cooperating with another country can benefit them, rather 
than to reject working closer with that country due to its negative image. 

In addition to potentially reversing the lost opportunities of regional 
institution-building and the damage of aggravated security concerns dis- 
cussed in chapters 2 and 3, for South Koreans in particular there is a reason 
South Korea can benefit from developing and maintaining a cooperative 
relationship with Japan. Scholars including Ikenberry (2008) and Gold- 
stein (2013) agree that as China rises, other countries will want to balance 
against it. If this were to be the case, who would South Korea ally with? A 
clear majority of South Korean respondents stated that if China continues 
to rise, South Korea must become strategic partners with Japan (Friedhoff 
and Kang 2013). 

When South Korean respondents were questioned on specific events 
that would ostensibly be seen as a step forward in cooperation with Japan, 
including the signing of GSOMIA, a majority noted that they were in sup- 
port, not opposition. Relative to South Korea, Japan has been more for- 
ward in signaling a willingness to establish a working-level relationship, 
first proposing to South Korea the idea of the Park-Abe summit (Friedhoff 
and Kang 2013). Regarding GSOMIA as well, Japan was more willing to 
sign the agreement, waiting for South Korean signals of a similar readiness. 


7.1.1 Strategic Trust and South Koreans’ Willingness for Security 
Cooperation with Japan 


In this section, I examine strategic trust as a mechanism through which 
NIA can influence public opinion on policy. Strategic trust is based on the 
belief that others will not defect due to their interest in sustaining a mutu- 
ally beneficial relationship (Hardin 2006). 
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Figures 33 and 34 imply that the increase in support for GSOMIA did 
not accompany a positive turn in South Koreans’ image of Japan. How- 
ever, while retaining negative perceptions of Japan, South Koreans were 
still able to report in surveys that they perceived a need for security coop- 
eration with Japan. This implies that when South Koreans were able to 
systematically process and carefully calculate and consider the strategic 
benefits of GSOMIA, they acknowledged its necessity. This was due to the 
projected gains of working in collaboration with Japan, not because South 
Koreans necessarily liked Japan. 

This idea that willingness to cooperate is possible despite unfavorable 
affect is the foundation of strategic trust. One might not like the out-group 
or even believe the character of out-group members is trustworthy, but 
one can still cooperate with the out-group because mutual benefit is per- 
ceived from working together. Of course, this is only possible if the mini- 
mum necessary amount of strategic trust exists. That is, if one believes the 
out-group can be trusted to reciprocate and repeat the mutually beneficial 
transactions, then interactions can begin. If one does not have the required 
strategic trust to initiate transactions, this means one believes the out- 
group will return a sucker payoff, instead of a fruitful outcome for both. 
In this case, no exchange will occur at all. This is equivalent to the Nash 
equilibrium in the trust game, where the proposer sends zero tokens to the 
receiver, and the game ends with no exchange of tokens ever happening 
between the players at all. 

With this understanding of the concept of strategic trust, we can hypoth- 
esize that strategic trust South Koreans hold toward Japanese predicts their 
support for GSOMIA. GSOMIA is employed here as a real-world example 
for security cooperation with Japan. The questions on Japanese-South 
Korean security cooperation were asked at the end of the survey used in 
the trust study (chapter 4) when I was fielding it in South Korea. Thus we 
are able to analyze the correlation between strategic trust, as represented 
by the number of tokens South Koreans sent to their Japanese counter- 
parts in the trust game, and South Koreans’ reported support of GSOMIA. 
Since the survey was fielded in June 2012, literally days after Lee Myung 
Bak announced he would sign GSOMIA with Japan, the issue was of high 
salience in South Korea. It was also at the period where the majority of 
South Koreans were vehemently against the treaty, as was illustrated in the 
far-left column in figure 33. Therefore a significant and positive finding of 
a predictor that boosted South Koreans’ support for GSOMIA would be 
remarkable, considering the resistance widespread in South Korean public 
opinion at the time. 
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This indicates that even at the height of group-based passion and emo- 
tional resistance, NIA can remove heuristical judgment and defensive reac- 
tion based on superficial processing. It was found in chapter 4 that NIA 
was positively associated with strategic trust. That is, subjects that were 
affirmed of their national identities sent more tokens to their foreign oppo- 
nents in the trust game. Finding a positive relationship between strategic 
trust and support for GSOMIA, then, suggests that NIA can have desirable 
outcomes in actual policy settings that require a minimum threshold of 
strategic trust between rival countries to initiate institutionalized coopera- 
tion, even if they perceive of each other in a negative image. 

Ideally, countries would come to hold positive images of each other; as 
discussed in theory in chapters 3 and 6, countries’ images are important 
for foreign policy. However, a positive image might take longer to achieve 
compared to strategic trust. 

Strategic trust is based on a tacit agreement that groups have enough 
trust to use each other for their own good. When this agreement is estab- 
lished, successful (as in rewarding for both) interaction can occur and con- 
tinue. Of course, in terms of peaceful and productive interaction between 
countries, exchange based on moralistic trust (the belief that the out- 
group is moral in character) would be preferable and would make for a 
sturdier interaction than one based on strategic trust. However, moralistic 
trust is harder to achieve between enduring rival states. We should also be 
reminded (from figure 6 in chapter 3), however, that with mutually fruitful 
iterated interactions based on strategic trust, moralistic trust can emerge. 

The implications of relationships discussed between strategic trust and 
institutional cooperation thus far lead to the following hypothesis. 


Hypothesis 4 = NIA nudges South Koreans most extremely against 
GSOMIA into a more moderate middle zone, leading them to 
become more supportive of it. 


H4a = Strategic trust (increased by NIA) is positively associated 
with South Koreans’ support for GSOMIA. 


7.1.2 Ideology and Attitudes toward South Korean Military 
Cooperation with Japan 
Ideology as Source of Social Conflict in South Korea 


Ideological cleavages run deep in South Korea. Across a wide range 
of important political issues including foreign policy, North Korea, the 
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Generation Ideology 
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Figure 35. Percentage of respondents (by age groups and ideology) who replied 
their perceived intensity of the division between liberals and conservatives was 
“strong” (6-10, on a scale from 0 to 10. 0 was presented as Not Strong; 5: Normal; 
and 10: Very strong). Modified and recreated from The Asan Institute for Policy 
Studies 2013. 


environment, social welfare, taxation, and minority rights, the country is 
divided along ideological lines. 

The South Korean people are well aware that ideology is a major source 
of social conflict. Figure 35 reports results from a public opinion poll on 
how tangible and salient ideological conflict feels for South Koreans. 
When asked how much South Koreans perceive the intensity of the divi- 
sion between liberals and conservatives in a public opinion poll, roughly 
70 percent in each of three age groups of people in their twenties, thirties, 
and forties all chose the response option that they perceive of ideological 
conflict as “strong.” Younger generations were more likely than older gen- 
erations in their fifties and up to perceive ideological conflict as “strong” 
(Kim and Friedhoff 2013). 

Perceptions of ideological division also varied along ideological lines: 
71.7 percent of self-described liberals and 67.3 percent of self-described 
conservatives saw ideological conflict as “strong,” perhaps because they 
had more direct experiences or exposure to ideological conflicts (Kim and 
Friedhoff 2013). In other words, younger and liberal people perceived of 
ideology as a dividing force in the South Korean public. 

Based on this survey data it can be inferred that much of my sample 
also perceived of ideological differences as a major source of social conflict. 
With a student sample, most of my participants were younger and more 
liberal than the average South Korean. It would be interesting and mean- 
ingful to see whether NIA can narrow the gap between polarized opinions 
on a policy that is fiercely contested, especially with a sample that believes 
in deep ideological cleavages in the country. 
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As is regularly the case with South Korean foreign policy vis-a-vis 
Japan, which sharply divides the nation, public opinion on GSOMIA also 
differed by self-descried ideology and beliefs people held. I describe this in 
more detail in the next section. 


Ideological Divides in Support for GSOMIA 


South Korean support for GSOMIA differs across political ideology. As 
shown in figure 36, conservatives report higher support for GSOMIA than 
progressives. This is more intuitive than it first appears to be. While one 
might initially suppose that conservatives would be more against this treaty 
of military cooperation with Japan, this opposite observation of progres- 
sives objecting to the treaty becomes more understandable when we take 
into consideration that the treaty was designed against security threats 
from North Korea and China. Traditionally, political progressives in South 
Korea support forming closer alliances with North Korea and China, and 
are relatively negative against Japan and the United States. 

Although this gap between progressives and conservatives lessens as 
more time passes after the initial uproar immediately following President 
Lee Myung Bak’s announcement of the plan to sign GSOMIA, progres- 
sives consistently oppose GSOMIA relative to conservatives throughout 
the whole period that responses were recorded. This was until September 
2013, or more than a whole year after the first announcement on GSOMIA. 

If progressives were initially most against GSOMIA, but gradually 
reported higher levels of support for GSOMIA with time, then it is pos- 
sible that the more salient and immediate negative perceptions against 
Japan are overpowering the concern for the possible benefits of coopera- 
tion with Japan. I say this for two reasons. First, it can be understood that 
military cooperation is a difficult case, especially with a past colonizer who, 
from a South Korean perspective at least, has not fully atoned for its past. 
However, GSOMIA concerns merely the sharing of military intelligence, 
especially with regard to North Korea, which many Japanese and South 
Koreans may perceive as a common threat, and not joint military action 
or training. Second, figure 32 reports that close to 63.9 percent of South 
Korean respondents in the poll believe security cooperation is actually nec- 
essary with Japan. As observable in figure 36, over time the progressives 
actually report increased support for GSOMIA, suggesting that they came 
to realize possible benefits for South Korea in joining the agreement. 

We can assume from figure 32 that the majority of the South Korean 
public acknowledges the need for security cooperation with Japan. The vis- 
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Figure 36. South Korean public support for GSOMIA by 
ideology. The Asan Institute for Policy Studies 2013. 


ible objection to GSOMIA in South Korea, as noticeable in street protests, 
could be primarily and initially motivated by a strong resistance to working 
in close cooperation with Japan. It could be the case, then, that if people 
who most strongly oppose the treaty have a chance to be distanced from 
this knee-jerk reaction and are able to objectively process the benefits of 
cooperation with Japan, they will come to support GSOMIA more. 


Progressives and Linked Fate 


Why were progressives in South Korea against GSOMIA? The pub- 
lic protests that were set off as a result of former president Lee’s sudden 
announcement to sign the agreement reflected strong anxiety about the 
trajectory of the nation. The Lee administration’s proceedings on this issue 
were considered unilateral and deemed by many as a backroom deal. How- 
ever, the severest opposition came from progressives who seemed to have 
the gravest concerns for the destiny of South Korea if it were to sign GSO- 
MIA with Japan. 
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Idiosyncratically, a defining feature among South Korea’s most vocal 
and patriotic liberals is their emphasis on how deals with adversaries can 
be self-defeating and harmful to the “fate of the nation.” Many of the slo- 
gans and rallying cries in protests revealed a heightened apprehension to 
the extent of comparing the treaty signing to a traitorous act of “selling 
the nation” or “choosing to be a colony again” (Park and Yun 2016; Yu and 
Wei 2016). 

Similarly, various media outlets in South Korea on the left side of the 
ideological spectrum that vehemently opposed GSOMIA also expressed 
“the fate of the nation” as a main cause of objection. Generally, the idea 
was that the notion of signing a military agreement with Japan was a 
horrible mistake for the well-being of South Korea as a country, and as 
its citizens, South Koreans should be personally concerned and seriously 
worried about the possibility of the nation’s destiny heading down that 
route. Numerous sources, including articles from some of the best-known 
progressive news and liberal nongovernmental organizations in South 
Korea, such as The Hankyoreh or People’s Solidarity for Participatory 
Democracy (PPSD), mentioned the country’s fate (oonmyung in Korean) 
as an important keyword and reason to fight against GSOMIA (C. Kim 
2017; J. Kim 2012; M. Kim 2016; Lee 2016; PPSD 2016a, 2016b). From 
such reasons stated by objectors to GSOMIA, it can be assumed the pro- 
gressives that were most concerned about the trajectory of the nation are 
most against the treaty. 

This concern originates from the idea that the fate of the nation is inex- 
tricably intertwined with one’s own fate as an individual, which is analo- 
gous to the concept of linked fate. On a domestic level, the idea that one’s 
belongingness in a country and one’s destiny or well-being are inseparably 
linked has commonly been referred to by scholars as linked fate (Dawson 
1994). It is possible that progressives who have a strong sense of linked fate 
are more sensitive to unsettled postconflict injustice vis-a-vis relations with 
Japan, leading them to reject the treaty. If it is the case that among political 
progressives in South Korea, those with strong linked fate beliefs are most 
against GSOMIA, then what can be done to move these extreme opinions 
closer to the middle? I propose that the affirmation of national identity can 
boost support for GSOMIA among the progressives who strongly believe 
in linked fate, thus mitigating the gap between polarized South Korean 
public opinion on the treaty. 
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Why would affirmation of national identity nudge those most against 
GSOMIA into the direction of supporting it? Members might be worried 
for the fate of their group in cooperating with a past rival, with concern 
that the in-group is headed in a detrimental direction. But by reinforcing 
positive values of the group, identity affirmation can replenish confidence 
in the group’s overall integrity, which can override concern and lead to 
objective realization that cooperation can benefit the group. 

Also, group-affirmation works through a clarification of the concept of 
group identity and what it means to be a member of the group. Since the 
mechanism of national identity affirmation involves a process of making 
national identities salient, it can be assumed that affirmation works best 
among people who are strongly affected by their conception of national 
identity. It can be the case that the effect of affirmation will then be most 
profound for those who believe that the fate of the nation is tied to one’s 
own life and destiny. To those, concern that the nation’s fate is headed 
down the wrong path or repeating history should be most troublesome, 
as they believe national trajectories directly impact individual well-being. 
This leads me to the following hypotheses: 


H4b = Progressives report less support for GSOMIA than 
conservatives. 


H4c = Among progressives, those who most believe in linked 
fate most strongly object to GSOMIA. 


H4d = Progressives who strongly believe in linked fate report 
higher support for GSOMIA when affirmed of their 
national identity. 


7.2 Materials 


In the experiments I described in detail in chapter 4, I added a few more 
questions just for the South Korean sample. (In Japan these questions were 
not asked due to inappropriate time period of the experiments in Japan. By 
the time I had traveled to Japan in October 2012 for the experiments, the 
signing of GSOMIA had already been cancelled due to public opposition 
in South Korea.) Therefore the sample and set-up of the experiments I dis- 
cuss here are identical to what I presented in the chapter 4. For this reason, 
I do not repeat information on the experiments already given. 
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The time I traveled to South Korea for experiments was June 2012. This 
was exactly when debates and polemics in the country regarding the sign- 
ing of GSOMIA were at their peak. Former president Lee had announced 
the decision to sign the agreement with Japan, and many experts and media 
outlets supported or expressed concern about the idea of signing a military 
agreement with Japan. 

‘Taking advantage of this timing, I incorporated the salient issue of 
GSOMIA into my experiment in South Korea. At the end of all my surveys 


Box 4 


How closely have you been following the recent debate about the treaty on 
military intelligence sharing between South Korea and Japan? 


A lot / Some / Not much / Don’t know 

Do you favor or oppose South Korea signing this Treaty? 
Favor / Oppose / Don’t know 

How strongly do you feel about that? 


Very weakly / Somewhat weakly / Somewhat strongly / Very strongly 


given in the country, I added a few questions asking respondents to report 
their views on GSOMIA, which was then at the center of heated debate. 

The first question was presented as an introduction to the topic of 
GSOMIA for the subjects and was not used in my analysis. Of greater 
interest were responses to the second and third questions. As I had done 
with some other questions measuring attitudes, as was mentioned in chap- 
ter 4, the second and third questions were intended as a two-step response 
question. These question types have been known to reduce response time 
and effectively measure politically sensitive attitudes (Sniderman et al. 
2004). As I had done when coding other two-step response questions, I 
again combined responses to these to create a variable that reports each 
subject’s attitude on a continuous scale. 

Since these questions about attitudes on GSOMIA were asked of all 
South Korean participants, I was able to examine whether the responses 
toward GSOMIA were different in the group of participants that were 
affirmed of their national identity and the group of participants who were 
nonaffirmed. 
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7.3 Results 
Strategic Trust and Support for GSOMIA 


An OLS regression of South Koreans’ support for GSOMIA on strategic 
trust reported a positive and statistically significant effect. The results are 
presented in table 38. Responses to the questions on agreement to South 
Korea’s signing GSOMIA with Japan were combined and scaled to range 
from o to 1. This make for easy comparison across different measures. The 
new variable on South Koreans’ reported support for GSOMIA serves as 
the dependent variable. The predictor variable of strategic trust was a con- 
tinuous variable that initially ranged from o to 100, and was then scaled 
to range from o to 1 as well. This included the whole sample of South 
Koreans, including all participants who gave o to 100 tokens to their coun- 
terparts in the trust game. 

The effects of NIA on trust found in chapter 4 may appear to be rel- 
atively theoretical compared to the application of those findings in this 
chapter. Here we find reason to be optimistic for the workings of NIA 
in the context of policy. Based on the model summarized in table 38, we 
can predict that strategic trust, induced by NIA, can have actual policy 
implications. For example, if NIA works through boosted strategic trust to 
influence public support on foreign policy, then a wide-scale affirmation of 
national identity in the masses could nudge public opinion toward cooper- 
ative outcomes with other countries (more on how NIA can be actualized 
in international politics is discussed in chapter 9g, with examples of actual 
cases from history). To what degree then can we rely on strategic trust for 
successful initiation and maintenance of international institutions? Would 
we have to keep affirming national identities throughout the whole opera- 
tion of international agreements like GSOMIA? 


TABLE 38. Strategic trust in experimental game 
as predictor of support for GSOMIA (South Korean 


sample) 

Support for GSOMIA Coef (SE) 

Strategic Trust .188* 
(.048) 

Constant .262** 
(.048) 

N 206 

R? .029 


Note: Linear regression, robust standard errors in parentheses. 
** Indicates statistical significance at the 1 percent level, * signifi- 
cant at the 5 percent level, + significant at the 10 percent level. 
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An individual’s level of strategic trust above zero regarding a specific 
out-group implies that they believe people in that group also have a self- 
interest in reciprocating cooperation rather than violating their commit- 
ments (Rathbun 2009). Between rival groups, the initial emergence of stra- 
tegic trust is tricky. But once established, trust can be sustained through an 
ongoing and consistent exchange of benefits (Uslaner 2002). A lengthened 
shadow of the future transcends short-term incentives for defection (Axel- 
rod 1984). In this way, cooperation evolves. 

At first, the uncertainty about the other’s intentions and fears that they 
will defect from a cooperative agreement can be overcome by strategic 
conceptions of trust (Kydd 2005). Over time, with accumulation of strate- 
gic trust and lessons from repeated positive interactions, the trust between 
actors transitions into moralistic trust, or a perceived trustworthiness in 
the other’s nature. 

International institutions have the role of keeping such actors in check. 
While not completely binding, international agreements like NPT or orga- 
nizations like the UN perform the role of monitoring behavior, rewarding 
compliance and punishing violation or abandonment of the terms of agree- 
ment by the agents (Abbott and Snidal 1998; Koremenos, Lipson, and Sni- 
dal 2001; cf. Woo and Chung 2018). Once institutional arrangements such 
as GSMOIA are put in place, therefore, repeated interaction through the 
institutions can contribute to sustained cooperation. 

Figure 37 graphs this model in a simple scatterplot and a fitted line that 
summarizes the positive relationship between strategic trust and South 
Korean’s support for GSOMIA. 

Of course, as chapter 6 revealed, NIA can have positive effects on how 
people perceive a number of countries, rather than just one target country. 
However, since the questions assessed how much South Koreans agreed 
specifically to a security cooperation agreement with Japan, it would be 
sensible to estimate the same test with just the South Koreans who were 
specifically assigned in the Japan conditions. This refers to the South 
Koreans who were asked how much they trusted the Japanese people or 
government in the moralistic trust questions, and also were told they were 
paired with a Japanese counterpart in the trust game. 

Table 39 and figure 38 illustrate the results. With just the sample of 
South Koreans who were randomly assigned to the “other country: Japan” 
conditions, we find here again that strategic trust had a positive and mildly 
significant (p=.05 5) effect on South Koreans’ support for GSOMIA. 
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Figure 37. Strategic trust is positively correlated with support for GSOMIA 
(South Korean sample). Source: Eunbin Chung. 


TABLE 39. Strategic trust in experimental game 
as predictor of support for GSOMIA (South Korean 
sample paired with Japanese counterpart) 


Support for GSOMIA Coef (SE) 

Strategic Trust 2137 
(110) 

Constant 301 
(.073) 

N 104 

R? .036 


Note: Linear regression, robust standard errors in parentheses. 
** Indicates statistical significance at the 1 percent level, * signifi- 
cant at the 5 percent level, + significant at the 10 percent level. 
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Figure 38. Strategic trust is positively correlated with support for GSOMIA 
(South Korean sample with Japanese counterpart). Source: Eunbin Chung. 


NIA increases support for GSOMIA among progressives 
with linked fate beliefs. 


A first look at the data reveals that progressives were indeed more opposed 
to GSOMIA than conservatives, confirming my first hypothesis. Again, the 
dependent variable represents support for GSOMIA, which was scaled to 
range from o to 1. Results from an independent t-test with pooled variance 
(i.e., equal variances t-test) reveal that progressives expressed lower sup- 
port for GSOMIA (.269 + .314) compared to conservatives. (.434 + .378), 
t(168) = -3.106, p = .002. Table 40 shows results of the t-test, which are 
plotted in figure 39. 

Figure 39 graphs the differences in progressives’ and conservatives’ 
support for GSOMIA. At a glance, the divide by political ideology is 
noticeable. 

Figure 4o takes a closer look at the subgroups within progressives and 
conservatives. The distribution of support for GSOMIA by political ideol- 
ogy and linked fate illustrated here reveals that even within progressives, 
the group members most against GSOMIA were those who had strong 
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TABLE 40. Results of t-test and descriptive statistics for GSOMIA support by political 
ideology 


Political Ideology 
Progressive Conservative 95% CI 
for Mean 
M SD N M SD N Difference t df 


Support for .269 314 90 434 378 80 -.270,-.060 -3.106** 168 
GSOMIA 


“pasil, 


Support for GSOMIA 


Progressive Conservative 
Political Ideologoy 
Error Bars: 95% Confidence Intervals 


Figure 39. Support for GSOMIA by political ideology. Source: Eunbin Chung. 


beliefs of linked fate. In other words, these could likely be the people in the 
subgroup of the overall South Korean public who most strongly resisted 
GSOMIA. 

What can move public opinion in the group of people most opposed to 
a policy? To answer this question, I estimated some tests on the effects of 
NIA on support for GSOMIA that takes into consideration both political 
ideology and linked fate beliefs. 

In order to closely examine what effect NIA has for people most against 
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The strongest opposition to GSOMIA comes from progressives 
with strong linked fate beliefs 


.60 
Linked Fate 

MiWeak Belief 

Wistrong Belief 


Support for GSOMIA (All Koreans) 


Progressive Conservative 
Political Ideology 
Error bars: 95% CI 


Figure 40. Support for GSOMIA by political ideology and linked fate. Source: 
Eunbin Chung. 


GSOMIA in particular, I tested whether South Koreans who self-identified 
as political progressives responded to GSOMIA differently when they 
were affirmed of their national identity. Specifically, I find that those who 
agreed the fate of South Korea is of crucial importance for them—or in 
other words reported that their group membership as a South Korean mat- 
ters immensely for their individual well-being in their daily lives—came to 
support GSOMIA more when they were affirmed of their national identity. 
‘Table 41 and figure 41 summarize the results of tests on people who identi- 
fied as progressives. 

Figure 41 graphs the interaction between affirmation and linked fate 
among progressives. Affirmation had the effect of increasing support for 
GSOMIA from those who were strong believers of linked fate and most 
against GSOMIA. It also decreased the gap in polarized opinion toward a 
more moderate middle ground. This is because NIA had a large positive 
effect among progressives who strongly believed in linked fate, and a weak 
negative effect among progressives who did not have a strong belief in 
linked fate. 

The total number of South Korean respondents who self-reported 


TABLE 41. NIA and linked fate on South Korean progressives’ 
support for GSOMIA 


Progressives’ Support for GSOMIA Coef (SE) 
NIA X Linked Fate (NIA X Weak Belief in —.257f} 
Linked Fate) (.130) 
NIA .224* 
(.094) 
Linked Fate (Weak Belief) .209* 
(.096) 
Constant 113 
(.069) 
N 90 
R .076 


Note: Linear regression, robust standard errors in parentheses. ** Indicates sta- 
tistical significance at the 1 percent level, * significant at the 5 percent level, t 
significant at the 10 percent level. 

' The interaction variable is midly significant, with a p-value of .051. 
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Figure 41. Progressives who believed in linked fate came to support 
GSOMIA more affirmed of their national identity. Source: Eunbin Chung. 
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themselves as progressives was 222. The N of this study significantly 
shrinks, however, leaving just 90. This could be because the questions on 
GSOMIA were presented to the subjects as the very last questions in the 
experiment. Since reply to these questions was optional (i.e., subjects were 
not required to answer them to complete the survey and receive compen- 
sation for participation), it is assumed that many chose to opt out. Taking 
into consideration the sensitivity of the topic at the time of the experiment, 
I chose not to make response to these questions mandatory. 

I also estimated another model that controlled for basic demographics. 
However, because my sample consisted of university students, variables of 
age and education were quite narrowly distributed. Therefore including 
such demographics would not be very meaningful. For this reason, I con- 
trolled just for gender. The results are found below in table 42. 

Controlling for gender in my model, very similar results held for NIA’s 
effect on linked fate within progressives. The p-value for the interaction 
variable of NIA and linked fate actually decreased to .037, improving its 
statistical significance to a 5 percent level. 

Several existing studies argue females have different inclinations when 
it comes to security policy and military alliances (Eichenberg 2016; Fite 
and Wilcox 1990; Shapiro and Mahajan 1986; Togeby 1994). It is difficult 
to clearly define the implications of previous research for this model, how- 
ever, as many earlier studies argue that (from a binary gender perspective) 
females prefer cooperative foreign policy compared to males, but males 
tend to express more support for military and security policies. Since the 
current model estimates support for “security cooperation,” I wanted to 
test whether gender makes a difference in support for GSOMIA, and if so, 
in what direction. 

In my model, males generally reported stronger support for GSOMIA 
compared to females. Gender had a mildly significant effect on the relation- 
ship between NIA and attitudes toward GSOMIA at a 10 percent level. In 
analysis of my data I found that for my South Korean participants, affirmed 
and nonaffirmed groups were fairly evenly distributed across genders. 


7.4 Conclusion 


The primary difficulty the history problem poses for past receivers of 
atrocities is intransigence in cooperating with the past inflictor. In this 
chapter I find that NIA can remove such inflexibility on the receivers’ side, 
increasing openness to working closer with the inflictor state. This can be 
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TABLE 42. NIA and linked fate on South Korean progressives’ 
support for GSOMIA, controlling for gender 


Progressives’ Support for GSOMIA Coef (SE) 
NIA X Linked Fate (NIA X Weak Belief in —.273* 
Linked Fate) (129) 
NIA :223* 
(.093) 
Linked Fate (Weak Belief) .228* 
(.095) 
Gender (Male) L134 
(.065) 
Constant 045 
(.078) 
N 90 
R? .108 


Note: Linear regression, robust standard errors in parentheses. ** Indicates sta- 
tistical significance at the 1 percent level, * significant at the 5 percent level, t 
significant at the 10 percent level. 


especially helpful in cases of policies that the public at first finds objec- 
tionable due to deep-seated and profound negative images of the other, 
but finds more desirable when systematically processing that information. 
Such divergent views were observable between South Korean public pro- 
tests against GSOMIA and public opinion polls that reflected a greater 
inclination for security cooperation with Japan. 

Based on the findings I discussed in chapter 4 on trust, I estimated some 
additional tests that speak more directly to the policy relevance of NIA. 
Compared to the more abstract and theoretical dependent variable of trust 
as in chapter 4, this chapter had a narrower focus on a specific, contested 
case that exists between Japan and South Korea. These further analyses 
provide a nice gateway into the feasibility and potential of NIA in practice. 

While GSOMIA was canceled just hours before its scheduled signing 
due to public outrage in Seoul, it was strikingly noticeable from public 
opinion polls that the majority of South Koreans actually agreed to the 
necessity of the treaty. This supports my theoretical reasoning behind 
the workings of NIA that I described in chapter 3. That is, fierce opposi- 
tion against cooperation with a past adversary could be rooted in negative 
imagery rather than prudent calculations of self-benefit. When people had 
the chance to “see the larger picture” of how they could benefit through a 
policy, they were able to objectively acknowledge the necessity of it. I sug- 
gest that NIA can be a way for people to step out of their defensive selves 
that strive to protect their group integrity above all and see the larger 
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picture. In my experiments, when asked about attitudes in a setting of a 
real policy of heated debate, strategic trust induced by NIA significantly 
improved public opinion on the policy. In addition, it was found that those 
who opposed the policy most—progressives in South Korea whose fate was 
linked to their country—recognized greater need for the policy when they 
were affirmed of their national identity. 

The experimental findings suggest important implications for poli- 
cymakers. The conventional image of the South Korean public is of an 
audience highly sensitive to nationalism and, in particular, anti-Japanese 
sentiment (Cha 2000). If a South Korean government in the Blue House 
is interested in drumming up support for cooperative foreign policy with 
Japan it believes to be in the national interest, it may thus consider easier 
possibilities of garnering support for the policy utilizing measures that 
affirm South Korean national identity. In this sense, this study could be the 
beginning of what can become an appealing guidebook for elites: NIA can 
help push those most extremely opposed to a policy to a more moderate 
zone and narrow the gap between polarized opinions on the policy. 

In Northeast Asia it is simply unrealistic for state leaders to abandon 
nationalism. South Korea is a democratic country, and leaders will need to 
engage with nationalism for public support. When leaders find economic, 
strategic, or geopolitical reasons to cooperate with Japan then, how do they 
pursue this while still advocating nationalisms? I argue that NIA can move 
the masses. When leaders perceive of some benefit of cooperation but face 
domestic opposition, NIA can be a way to nudge the extremely opposed 
opinions in the public in a moderate direction. It is possible for there to 
be conditions in which, for example, all three countries have state leaders 
or strong entrepreneurs with interests in actively promoting xenophobic 
hatred. In such cases there may be limits to the affirmation effects. More 
on the possible limits to affirmation is discussed in the concluding chapter. 

Among the discourses on the problems of history between South Korea, 
China, and Japan, the most prevalent ones from South Korea and China 
are statements that Japan has not adequately compensated for its wartime 
behavior, and that is most responsible for ongoing tension in the region. 
In the next chapter, we move to the Japanese side of contested policies 
for another examination of NIAS effect on actual policy. Specifically, the 
chapter studies the effect of NIA on Japanese receptiveness to reparatory 
measures. 


EIGHT 
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Reparation Endorsement 


In chapter 4, we found that affirmation of national identities increases trust 
in the moral character of citizens in a rival country. What does this mean 
for policy? I theorized in earlier chapters that building moralistic trust can 
eventually lead to the formation of a security community in Asia. Trust that 
emerges in the public can accumulate, and with repetition and reciprocation 
become habitualized and institutionalized to the extent that a security com- 
munity is born. But this is not an instant process. Although we can theorize 
the process and probability of a new security community in the context of 
Asia, it is challenging to test such steady developments in this book. 

Instead, in this chapter I examine the more immediate and policy- 
relevant effects of moralistic trust increased by NIA, namely the motivation 
in the public to support governmental policy and undertake autonomous 
action that resolves international conflict. Borrowing from existing work 
on civil society in international relations, this chapter assumes a change of 
values in the public can motivate citizens’ action, which can progressively 
and ultimately influence state behavior. I perform quantitative tests that 
demonstrate how moralistic trust boosted by NIA can lead to a willingness 
in the Japanese public to take independent and collective action for repara- 
tion to China and South Korea. 

This is a more direct application of national affirmation theory to pol- 
icy compared to the experimental trust and guilt chapters (chapters 4 and 
5, respectively). In this chapter I ask Japanese respondents directly whether 
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they feel that their government should engage in reparative policy, and if 
so, what types of measures they should take and to what extent. Whereas 
the survey items in chapter 4 measured Japanese participants’ trust toward 
Chinese and South Korean people, this was in an abstract game setting, 
and any mention of practical applications or historical context was absent. 
And although chapter 5 did study Japanese’ declared historical guilt, this 
was a pure measure of how much guilt Japanese fee/ for their country’s past 
actions, which did not, in connection with the guilt, measure motivation to 
take actions about this in the real world. 


8.1 Psychological Change and Action in the Public Can Impact 
International Relations 


Although the premise of this book and many tests in it argue against con- 
structivist ideas that support a homogenous, common in-group identity 
as necessary for institutions of lasting peace such as security communi- 
ties, I do not dismiss the various and wide-ranging schools of constructiv- 
ist thought as inaccurate. In fact, constructivists have established seminal 
research foundations on the effects of individual-level agents in interna- 
tional society—an assumption that this book shares. For example, con- 
structivists have provided invaluable insights to the roles of the public and 
civil society and how grassroots level networks in the populace can affect 
macro-level change in international relations. 

Neorealists and scholars that assign exclusive importance to systemic 
and structural factors in the international realm remain dubious about the 
possibility of psychological change in the populace having any substantive 
influence in the world. What power can a feature like trust in the pub- 
lic have in the sphere of international relations, where the sovereign state 
reigns supreme? 

Chapter 1 included a discussion of why publics matter in world politics. 
Intuitively, the preferences of voters can affect leaders in countries with 
democratic elections (Park and Chung 2021). However, the public can also 
impact policy directly via individual action, rather than merely pressur- 
ing for change through political delegates. Experts have noted that public 
opinion can have a profound impact on public and foreign policy thorough 
autonomous and collective action (Chanley 1999; Page and Shapiro 1992; 
Jacobs and Shapiro 2000). 

Citizens, often when morally motivated, can create groups or organiza- 
tions that work to pursue their ethical inclinations (du Gay, Salaman, and 
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Rees 1996; Lang 2013). These groups are known as civil society. Nongov- 
ernmental organizations (NGOs) are an example of civil society. NGOs 
have impacted intergovernmental organizations (IGOs) and countries’ 
governments on decisions concerning diverse normative issues such as 
transitional justice, biodiversity, banning landmines, climate change, trade 
and intellectual property, and sanctions and embargoes (Chung and Yi 
2021; Hein 2008). 

Civil society can change state behavior in international relations, even in 
a political order predicated on state sovereignty. Equipped with expertise in 
specific issue areas, civil society has increasingly grown as active players in 
policymaking, rather than simply spectators (Barnett and Finnemore 2004). 
Forming transnational advocacy networks (sometimes abbreviated as TANS»), 
civil society promotes the emergence and socialization of norms (Schneiker 
2017). These networks of norm entrepreneurs act as agents of socialization, 
pressuring [GOs and state leaders to adopt new policies and by monitoring 
compliance with international standards. As norms promoted by TANs are 
gradually taken up by other actors and spill over to other policy fields, a tip- 
ping point occurs where enough states endorse the new norm to redefine 
a “logic of appropriateness” (Finnemore and Sikkink 1998). In this sense, 
states are not the only agents of socialization in the context of international 
politics. Ideas and values in the citizenry can affect strategic concerns and 
macro-level change between states in international relations. 

The moral motivation of NGOs does not necessarily contrast with state 
interests either. Hein (2008) argued that NGOs tend to be “aloof from 
politics and based on compassion,” but their action and norm socialization 
initiated first by compassion can work hand in hand with strategic con- 
cerns. As we saw in chapter 4’s experimental setting, for example, a mor- 
alistic trust of the other would work in accordance with investment in the 
trust game for strategic trust, rather than offsetting strategic exchange for 
mutual gain. Finnemore and Sikkink (1998) also agree that the processes of 
social construction by civil society and strategic bargaining in international 
relations can be deeply intertwined. 

‘Today citizen groups play the role of moral arbiters, setting standards 
for human welfare and propelling others—including state leaders—to act. 
Scholars observe that civil society has particularly emerged on the inter- 
national scene today as new advocates of victims impacted by war, poverty, 
and other injustices (Hoffman 2009). For example, many NGOs have suc- 
cessfully articulated new meaningful political topographies of victims and 
perpetrators in conflict and colonialization. Experts have emphasized that 
communication dynamics are the linchpin to citizen groups in fabricating 
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norms (Hein 2008). In an age of technological advance, unprecedented 
interconnectedness, and rapid and open access to information, the indi- 
vidual is as efficacious as they have ever been in influencing politics. 


8.1.1 How Trust Induced by NIA Can Bring Peace 
in International Relations 


Following the emergence of a norm in civil society, it can “cascade” as it 
becomes a universalized and consolidated norm through iterated behavior 
and habit (Finnemore and Sikkink 1998). Extending the discussion from 
chapter 4, NIA can aid initiation of trust between unlikely publics. Eventu- 
ally, with iteration the trust can become habitualized and institutionalized 
to the extent that it makes a difference in state behavior. 

I noted in my earlier theoretical model on NIA and trust that repeated 
positive interactions empowered by NIA can build and reinforce habits 
of trust. I assume that these can eventually cascade into the creation of a 
security community. Security communities were mentioned earlier as an 
example of a preferred ideal of stable peace between sovereign states. What 
would the first steps of this longer process look like though? 

I find that NIA boosts trust between people from different countries, 
which then increases motivation for personal action to initiate change. In 
particular, I find that NIA makes Japanese people more receptive to repa- 
ratory measures, and this is done through increased trust as a mediator. In 
particular, not only did Japanese affirmed of their national identity express 
more need for governmental reparative policies but they also demonstrated 
a willingness to personally partake in grassroots action for reparation. Iter- 
ated beneficial interaction after the initial positive exchange nudged by 
NIA can build up to create habitual behavior, eventually becoming institu- 
tionalized and solidified to the extent that it creates a security community. 
The repeated positive interaction in the middle steps will include proce- 
dures such as confidence-building measures, track-2 diplomacy, and other 
iterated diplomatic tools that can affect state behavior. 

The core argument of European integration put forward by neo- 
functionalists is that frequent collaboration among people from different 
countries involving joint endeavors on technical tasks will ultimately cre- 
ate habits of trust (Finnemore and Sikkink 1998). Constructivists empha- 
size here that identities converge with this habitualized trust, which, with 
internalization, leads to a security community (Adler and Barnett 1998). 
The spillover described by both neofunctionalists and constructivists starts 
from technocratic cooperation in nonpolitical areas but automatically and 
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evolutionarily works toward political convergence, becoming an inadver- 
tent engine of stable peace. In particular, constructivists stress that in the 
process of this spillover effect people’s identification with others shifts to 
cover previously “othered” parties (Finnemore and Sikkink 1998). 

The difference in my theory of affirmation is that it doesn’t require 
convergence of national identities. This book’s argument is distinct from 
the traditional constructivist accounts that point to common, intersubjec- 
tive understanding as a prerequisite for security communities and view sep- 
arate identities as a phenomenon that deepens and aligns cleavages across 
societies, making conflict more likely. 

Essentially, I advocate the same outcome of trust leading to relations 
between states where conflict is unthinkable like a security community. I 
also agree that trust can become a habit, institutionalized and internalized 
through peaceful interaction to lead to this favorable outcome. However, 
I identify a different cause that precedes these desirable effects in interna- 
tional politics. I argue that distinctive, not convergent, national identities 
can in fact boost a sense of pride and confidence in the self that lowers 
defensive reaction to other countries. This contentment in group member- 
ship enables the mental space for peaceful, evenhanded interaction with 
other groups. This is the psychological mechanism through which NIA can 
initiate the first step toward mutually beneficial interaction. With repeated 
interaction, secure peace between even rival states becomes imaginable. 

We examined how NIA can affect behavioral payback through per- 
ceived guilt in chapter 5. The amount of payback in the dictator game is 
considered revealed guilt, as it represents the participant’s will to make up 
for guilt even if that means subtracting from one’s own resources. How- 
ever, that was measured in an abstract game setting. During the game, no 
mention of historical context or Japan’s international relations was given. 
The abstract nature of the game can be quite theoretical. Also, although 
participants were asked of their levels of historical guilt later in the survey, 
this was aimed more at gauging declarations of perceived historical guilt 
rather than any direct personal willingness to actively do anything about it. 
Initial experimental results can benefit from and be significantly strength- 
ened by their application to more substantive and practical policy settings. 

For added policy relevance, in this chapter we focus on the personal 
willingness of Japanese people to become involved in grassroots move- 
ments. While this grassroots action and civil society may appear as baby 
steps in international relations, they are things regular citizens can actually 
do, and in relatively prompt and easy ways if they wish. A huge enterprise 
of international relations scholars studying this area has been to specify the 
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mechanics of when and how civil society makes a difference in world poli- 
tics. An analogy to this has been to identify whether mice can roar. Indeed, 
they have roared, notwithstanding realist doubt, as in the groundbreaking 
case of landmine bans (Price 1998). This chapter adds to this initiative by 
theorizing how such noise can contribute to conflict resolution between 
countries that just can’t seem to get along. 

What is, then, the connection between NIA and grassroots action? The 
work of civil society is often based on moral grounds, as citizens act to 
reify individual commitments and “personal moral enthusiasms” (du Gay, 
Salaman, and Rees 1996). If NIA increases moralistic trust in other coun- 
tries, then newfound trust in the out-group’s moral goodness can produce 
a sense of prosocial empathy and justice concerns from the out-group’s 
perspective—even when atrocities were committed by in-group members. 
This is a radical finding that departs from common psychological ten- 
dencies to protect the in-group with defensive, group-serving judgments. 
What is more, the beauty and surprise of NIA is that it does not even 
require a weakening of those exact boundaries of identification for this pre- 
ferred effect to occur. Counterintuitively, by making those national identi- 
ties salient, people come to afford a mental calmness to put themselves in 
another’s shoes. This becomes the moral foundation that prompts people 
to take action to make a difference, for example, through civil society. 

My tests in chapter 4 discussed how the difficult first step—the ini- 
tiation of trust between adversarial states with a negative history—can be 
born. In this chapter, I examine how that trust can influence policy, namely 
by motivating citizens to initiate and participate in grassroots movements 
to change their present toxic landscape of international relations. But 
before discussing the tests, I first provide background information on the 
reality of some of the unresolved issues at hand between China, Japan, and 
South Korea that consistently trigger the harshest disputes between the 
countries’ publics. I choose these cases because they are among the areas 
in which I believe NIA’ effect of nudging public opinion to change actual 
policy can first have an effect. In particular, I hypothesize that NIA can 
increase the personal willingness of Japanese people to engage in repara- 
tive policy. 


8.2 Citizens’ Actions in Unresolved Issues 


Since 1992, every Wednesday there have been Sooyo Fipwes, or “Wednesday 
Assemblies,” in front of the Japanese Embassy in Seoul, South Korea (BBC 
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2014). These “assemblies” are demonstrations consisting of nongovern- 
mental organizations, comfort women, and other South Korean citizens 
demanding Japanese compensation for Japanese war crimes in Korea dur- 
ing World War II. There have been more than one hundred assemblies 
since 1992, and they are still taking place in the same spot every Wednes- 
day (BBC 2011). 

These assemblies demand justice to Koreans who were sacrificed during 
wartime. An estimated 200,000 women, mostly Korean but also including 
Chinese and Dutch, worked as sex slaves by the Japanese army (Adelstein 
2014; Kotler 2014). Many of these women claim they were either deceived 
into a “work opportunity” or even simply snatched out of their villages by 
Japanese military vehicles (Brooks 2013). A large number of them were 
teenagers or younger. Demands of the assemblies include an official apol- 
ogy from Abe for Japan’s past wrongdoings and compensation to those who 
suffered (Fackler 2015). 

On Japan’s side, there is fatigue over such persistent demands from 
South Korea and China regarding the past. Many taking the Japanese’ 
viewpoint argue that these demands of history have already been settled. In 
1995, Japan’s then prime minister, Tomichi Murayama, made a statement in 
which he apologized for wartime actions in Asia (BBC 2014). In addition, 
many Japanese elites argue that the matter was already settled in bilateral 
agreements with South Korea in the 1960s, when South Korean dictator 
Park Chung Hee signed a “Treaty on Basic Relations” with Japan. In it, 
Park agreed to receive a large amount of developmental aid in exchange 
for a promise to not bring up historical issues again (Yoon 2008). Japanese 
experts argue that at the time Japan offered lump-sum compensation to 
wartime victims. 

More than seventy years after the war ended, many South Koreans say 
these actions are inadequate, accusing the Japanese government of ignor- 
ing the demands of the victims with silence and failing to acknowledge 
the state’s responsibility (BBC 2014). Numerous comparisons are drawn 
in South Korea between Japan’s and Germany’s attitudes following war- 
time doings. These analogies are often used to criticize Japan for denying 
responsibility, which remains the key impediment for cooperative inter- 
national relations in the region. In addition, with only 56 of the 237 reg- 
istered South Korean victims surviving, the issue of comfort women and 
forced wartime laborers is becoming an issue of intense debate as South 
Koreans demand that Japanese authorities satisfactorily address the issue 
before the numbers dwindle even lower (BBC 2014). 
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More recently in June 2015, Japanese prime minister Shinzo Abe and 
former South Korean president Park Geun Hye were preparing a Park- 
Abe summit (Halpin 2015). In preparing for the summit, one Japanese 
request was the removal of the “Little Girl Statue” in front of the Japanese 
Embassy in South Korea, which was erected by civil societies to mark the 
roooth rally in support for their cause (BBC 2011). The statue symbolizes 
the girls that were used as comfort women for the Japanese army. South 
Korea rejected Japan’s request to tear down the statue (Halpin 2015). 

This is just one issue, out of many, that continue to plague international 
relations in Northeast Asia. If NIA can increase trust, guilt recognition, 
and positive perception between publics in different countries, how can 
they have an actual effect in the real world? 


8.3 Grassroots Action for Reparation 


NIA motivates individuals to dedicate their own resources to 
compensate—through a perceived trustworthiness in the out-group’s 
moral character 


Numerous unresolved issues exist between Japan and its neighbors, still 
causing recurrent diplomatic friction today. I offer NIA as an easier way to 
willingness for reparative policy in the inflictor state’s public. In chapter 4, 
we learned that NIA is associated with higher levels of trust. How could 
this actually impact reparatory practices in Asia? This chapter incorporates 
insights from our findings on NIA’ effects on trust and applies them to a 
lingering issue between the countries. 

Namely, I conduct multiple mediation analyses to observe the mecha- 
nism of how NIA increases moral assessments in the character of the other 
country’s people, which then leads to personal willingness in the inflictor 
state’s public to make up for their country’s past doings. Recall from chap- 
ter 4 that moralistic trust is a subjective summary of one’s assessment of 
the ethical goodness in the other’s disposition. As NIA removes defensive 
and in-group-serving judgments that would otherwise prevail, it encour- 
ages moralistic trust of an out-group. So the in-group comes to perceive 
the other as a more trustworthy, ethical entity. Because of this enhanced 
positivity in the subjective evaluation of the out-group’s virtuous nature, 
in-group members become more open to repairing past injustice. If this 
intention is sincere, then it should be expressed all the same in situations 
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that involve people’s dedication of some of their own personal resources 
(time, money, or energy) to exhibit responsibility. Hence, NIA can lead to 
personal action aimed at instigating larger change. 

‘To examine how increased trust of the other could actually lead to an 
improvement in relations, I conducted further analysis studying the effect of 
affirmation in a more concrete policy setting—namely reparatory measures 
from Japan. By evaluating the extent of Japanese’ willingness to personally 
partake in actual reparatory measures toward South Korea or China, this 
chapter takes one step forward from the relatively abstract experimental 
settings in our previous study of guilt in chapter 5 into the realm of public 
action, where citizens are willing to take initiative to make a difference, with 
a sense of agency and free from political interference. I hypothesize that 
NIA increases trust Japanese have of the other countries, which makes them 
more receptive to reparatory measures regarding the past. 


8.3.1 Moralistic Trust as a Mediator of 
Affirmation and Reparatory Attitudes 


Chapter 4 presented results of tests that showed a positive relationship 
between NIA and increased trust. How could this affect actual policy? In 
this part of the analysis, I further explore whether the relationship between 
affirmation and trust has policy implications that may promote direct pub- 
lic contributions to resolving complications and bettering relations with 
other countries. 

In public opinion polls in 2013 and 2014, Japanese and South Korean 
people were asked to list the foremost reasons they held negative percep- 
tions of the other. As for the reason why the South Korean public had 
unfavorable impressions of Japan, more than 70 percent of the respondents 
answered, “Inadequate repentance over the history of invasion.” In com- 
parison, the Japanese raised the concern with “criticism of Japan over his- 
torical issues” at 73.9 percent (Genron NPO and East Asia Institute 2014). 
This view on the Japanese side reflects frustration over South Koreans and 
Chinese constantly bringing up historical issues from more than seventy 
years ago. Many Japanese express doubt and distrust regarding the sincerity 
of such South Korean and Chinese claims. Nationalist movements in the 
Japanese public express fatigue of being criticized for the past, as well as the 
wish to put the issues of war crimes and compensation behind them. They 
believe South Korea and China are strategically using the “history card” to 
secure further compensation from Japan (Reilly 2011). For example, some 
experts note that South Korean and Chinese elites started persistently rais- 
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ing the issues of history during the 1980s—and not immediately after the 
war—as a way of exploiting their “victim” status to advance elites’ interests 
and gain united domestic support (Peattie 2007; Pilling 2009; Wirth 2009). 


Moralistic trust increases willingness to compensate 


Japanese refusal to believe the sincerity of claims for compensation by 
South Korea and China reflects a lack of Japan’s trust in the character of 
those making such demands. A belief of the other’s trustworthy character is 
moralistic trust (Uslaner 2002). As a reminder, among the two measures of 
trust, moralistic trust involves a moralistic assessment of the other’s nature 
(Hardin 2006). Moralistic trust is what allows confident attribution of the 
capacity for benign motives to another actor, based on the image and moral 
schemata of that actor (Rathbun 2007). Since strategic trust, on the other 
hand, is a calculated evolution in the trustworthiness of the other to uphold 
mutually beneficial institutional arrangements for their self-interest, stra- 
tegic trust is less relevant here. 

In 2015, the Obama administration urged Japan and South Korea to 
reach an agreement that would put the past behind the two countries. 
Experts have noted that the United States has various reasons to prefer a 
strong alliance between Japan and South Korea (Kim 2016). Both are long- 
standing allies of the United States, liberal democratic states, and middle- 
to-high-range powers on the global stage with considerable influence 
(Eilperin 2016). With a Japan-South Korea alliance, America could not 
only benefit from leverage in balancing behavior against China’s rapid rise 
but also share the burden and costs of American leadership in the region, 
namely regarding North Korean nuclear provocations (Landler 2014). 

Noticing that time and again unresolved historical enmity between 
Japan and South Korea was the recurrent cause of failed attempts for a 
closer alliance, however, the Obama administration pressured the two 
countries to finally sign an agreement to settle some of the main historical 
issues. As a consequence, on December 28, 2015, Japanese Foreign Min- 
ister Fumio Kishida and South Korean Foreign Minister Yun Byung-se 
announced that both sides had reached a “final and irreversible” deal on 
the issue of Korean comfort women, or wartime sex-slaves for the imperial 
Japanese army. However, this sudden announcement caused public outrage 
in South Korea, with the public problematizing the lack of public consen- 
sus behind the agreement and the secret and dogmatic decision-making 
process of the government (CBS 2015). 

The 2015 agreement on comfort women, officially signed between the 
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Japanese and South Korean governments, is still causing unrest in South 
Korea. Even today, the majority of South Koreans demand that this treaty 
should be abolished (Calderwood 2015). From the Japanese perspective, 
this has been baffling to many. If South Koreans so vehemently reject an 
agreement concluded by their own government, to the extent that the 
country cannot effectively and successfully implement the agreed-upon 
conditions in the treaty, then how much will it take for South Koreans to 
be satisfied? Will there ever be an agreement that countries can agree on, 
putting the past in the past? Japanese are growing increasingly skeptical. 

This frustration in Japan is rooted in, and further breeds, the idea that 
the Chinese and South Korean public are dispositionally hostile vis-a-vis 
Japan (Friedhoff and Kang 2013). The notion is that due to this unchang- 
ing character, Chinese and South Koreans will be aggravated and discon- 
tented about Japan’s past actions regardless of the course of action and 
amount of effort Japan takes and pays. 

Such skepticism has led to a lack of hope and enthusiasm about Japan 
resolving tension with its neighbors. This sentiment has broadened and 
hardened in the Japanese public to the extent that there is an idea in Japan 
that Chinese and South Koreans have “anti-Japanese DNA” that will 
cause Chinese and South Koreans to dislike and distrust Japan regardless 
of what efforts the Japanese make to mend relations (Friedhoff and Kang 
2013). Observing overwhelming demand from China and South Korea 
for Japan to reflect on its history and claims of territorial sovereignty 
(such as Takeshima/Dokdo and Diaoyu/Senkaku islands), the Japanese are 
increasingly concluding that there is an unchangeable, hostile disposition 
in Chinese and South Koreans, even if Japan apologizes (Suzuki 2015b; 
Rich 2018). In other words, in Japan there is little belief in the capacity of 
Chinese and South Koreans to hold sincere, benign motivations regarding 
their demands for compensation. Put differently, Japanese lack of moralis- 
tic trust vis-a-vis Chinese and South Koreans is a cause of Japanese unwill- 
ingness to pay for the past. 

On the other hand, from China and South Korea’s perspective, the very 
fact that the majority of Japanese people pinpoint China and South Korea’s 
excessive anti-Japanese sentiment stirs question in China and South Korea 
as to whether Japan has any sincere intentions to confront their past at all. 
In other words, the public opinion of both countries is leading to an escala- 
tion effect that stimulates and further worsens the opinion of each other. 

At the core of this vicious cycle is an absence of trust in the other group’s 
nature, i.e., moralistic trust (Halperin et al. 2012). Japan has frequently been 
cited as an “impenitent model,” or a unique case where, unlike Germany 
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and Austria, the public has been unwilling to more actively and explicitly 
provide compensation for history (Benedict 2005; Berger 2012; Maruyama 
1969). The deficiency of moralistic trust perpetuates a unique psychologi- 
cal deadlock that has been hampering further action in Japan. 

I thus hypothesize that moralistic trust is what matters toward inflictor 
countries’ willingness to compensate for their past deeds. In my experi- 
ments, moralistic trust was measured by a set of questions that asked 
subjects to report their trust toward either the other country’s people or 
government. 


Hypothesis 5 = Japanese affirmed of their national identity are 
more willing to endorse reparatory policy. 


H5a = Moralistic trust mediates NIA and Japanese receptive- 
ness to reparatory policy. 


Hsb = NIA increases Japanese citizens’ willingness to directly 
engage in reparatory policy through personal action. 


8.4 Materials 


In the same survey as discussed in the trust study, following the affirmation 
manipulation only Japanese subjects were asked to indicate how much they 
would agree to personally take part in compensation toward either China 
or South Korea, depending on what condition they were placed in. This 
was measured by the item below (borrowed from Gunn and Wilson 2011), 
where subjects were asked to select as many as they would like. They also 
had the option of choosing nothing at all if they did not agree to any of the 
options. Of the questions measuring Japanese compensation endorsement 
below, the third and fourth items ask whether participants are personally 
willing to take reparative “grassroots action.” 


Do you think that [Chinese / South Koreans] should be compensated by Japan 
for the acts of Japan during World War II and imperialism? 


Should not be compensated / Should be compensated 


Which of the following methods do you want the Japanese government to do 
as compensation for [China / South Korea]? Please select all that apply. 


Formal apology / Community support / Memorial event / History education in 
Japanese schools about the damage Korea suffered / Monetary compensation /All of the 
above / Other / Don’t Know 
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Are you personally willing to take any action as compensation for what Japan 
has done to [China / South Korea] during World War II and imperialism? 


Yes, a lot To some extent / Not really Not at all 


What do you think can be done personally as part of compensation for [China 
/ South Korea]? Please select all that apply. 


Discuss with other people / Sign a petition / Write a letter / Participate in protests or 

marches / Volunteer in a citizen group for the purpose of restoring the status of Korean 

elderly people who were forced to work or worked as comfort women / Donate money / 
All of the above / Other / Don’t Know 


Each of the four questions above represent various measures of repara- 
tion endorsement, respectively: 1) the general perceived need for Japan to 
compensate, 2) the type of policy actions the Japanese government should 
specifically take, 3) personal willingness to partake in reparative acts, and 
4) the type and number of actions participants would specifically take. Each 
of these were used as variables of Japanese’ openness to reparation. The 
first and second variable are introductory measures, to gauge the sample’s 
general openness and agreement to the controversial issues of compensa- 
tion for wartime acts. In comparison, the third and fourth items specifically 
involved autonomous action that citizens can initiate on their own. The 
third question measures perceived motivation to personally participate in 
reparation, whereas the fourth question took this one step further, ask- 
ing which and how many grassroots movements citizens would be inter- 
est in initiating, based on the motivation. Using these variables, I analyze 
whether enhanced trust in the moral character of the other induced by 
NIA can spillover to real action in the populace. 

Recall that in my survey experiments on trust, moralistic trust was mea- 
sured by a set of questions that asked subjects to report their trust toward 
either the other country’s people or government. In chapter 4 I had com- 
bined the responses to these questions with a Confirmatory Factor Analy- 
sis to create a latent variable of moralistic trust. Here, however, in order to 
closely examine which measure of trust had an effect on each of the repara- 
tion variables, instead of using the latent variable right away, I worked with 
each these items separately or by combining just a few items together if 
they appeared to be closely relevant. 

For example, item QA was combined with the product of QB and B-1 
to create a variable of trust in the other country’s government. QC is used 
by itself to gauge the level of trustworthiness Japanese people imagine 
South Koreans and Chinese have, based on their subjective summary of 


Box 5 


QA. 


QB. 


QC. 


QD. 


QE. 


How much trust do you have about the [Chinese / South Korean] 
government? 


No trust / Little trust / Some trust / A lot of trust 


If the [Chinese / South Korean] government could unilaterally use the 
Japanese government for its own benefit, do you think the [Chinese 

/ South Korean] government will use Japan? Or do you think that, in 
general, you will treat Japan fairly? 


Use unilaterally for benefit / Treat fairly overall 

QB-1. How strongly do you feel about the answer you chose in 
the question above? 
Very strongly / Somewhat strongly / Somewhat weakly / Very weakly 


How much trust do you have about the [Chinese / South Korean] 
people? 


No trust / Little trust / Some trust / A lot of trust 


If the [Chinese / South Korean] come to the point where they can use 
Japanese unilaterally for their own benefit, do you think the [Chinese 
/ South Korean] will use Japan? Or do you think it will treat Japanese 
fairly equally? 


Use unilaterally for benefit / Treat fairly overall 


QD-1. How strongly do you feel about the answer you chose in 
the question above? 


Very strongly / Somewhat strongly / Somewhat weakly / Very weakly 


Do you think that the [Chinese / South Korean] are generally good at 
helping others and are kind, or do they put their interests first? 


Good at helping others and are kind / Put self-interest first 


QE-1. How strongly do you feel about the answer you chose in 
the question above? 


Very strongly / Somewhat strongly / Somewhat weakly / Very weakly 
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the people. Finally, responses to QD and D-1 were multiplied, to which the 
product of QE and E-1 was combined. This new variable measures how 
fair and other-regarding, or in other words, prosocial, Japanese considered 
Chinese and South Korean people to be in general. 


8.5 Results 


In this section, I report strong support for various measures of trust playing 
a mediating role between Japanese NIA and support for reparative policy. 
These findings held across four measures of reparation endorsement, in 
the overall sample (Chinese and South Korean counterpart combined) 
as well as the sample asked about just reparation toward South Korea. In 
China, NIA increased the kinds of personal action Japanese participants 
were willing to take—the fourth dependent variable above—through an 
increased perceived trust in the Chinese government. 

In contrast to the guilt study in chapter 5, which offered robust findings 
across all tests in the Japanese sample paired with a Chinese opponent, in 
this chapter’s study of individuals’ autonomous action for reparation policy, 
China proved to be a harder case. This could be in part due to the fact that 
this study was performed on university students, while the guilt project 
employed a sample representative of gender and age group. The relatively 
scarce findings on the Chinese conditions here compared to the South 
Korean conditions may reflect the reality of younger Japanese’ enhanced 
anxiety and antagonism against the threat of a rising China today. 

In addition, it could also represent the temporal distance with past 
atrocities perceived by the younger generation of Japanese. Recall that in 
chapter 5 older Japanese generally reported more guilt toward Chinese or 
South Koreans, which can be attributed to the comparative salience of the 
turbulent history to them. It has been reported that stronger hesitance of 
younger Japanese to pay reparation can be attributed to frustration and 
fatigue for being pressured to pay for the past due to a simple “guilt by 
association” fallacy, and when asked whether they would personally take 
action for their country’s past deeds, this might have triggered more fatigue 
regarding the issue. In addition, as China happens to a much more palpable 
threat compared to South Korea today, that salience could have added to 
the difficulty of younger Japanese in agreeing to the need of compensa- 
tion and perceiving personal motivation for actively partaking in grassroots 
movements for it. 

Now for a visual presentation of the results. In figure 42, I summarize 
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eight routes of mediation with the first two dependent variables of repara- 
tion endorsement, both in the overall sample (in bold) as well as just the 
subgroup in the sample that were asked about reparation toward South 
Korea. Mediation analyses were tested using the bootstrapping method 
with bias-corrected confidence estimates (MacKinnon, Lockwood, and 
Williams 2004; Preacher and Hayes 2004). In the present study, the 95 
percent confidence interval of the indirect effects was obtained with 5,000 
bootstrap resamples (Preacher and Hayes 2008). 

The first survey question on compensation assessed whether Japanese 
participants generally perceived of a need for reparative policy regarding 
Japan’s past, without particular regard to whether that agent providing 
compensation should be the government, autonomous citizens’ action, or 
something else. When combining Japanese participants across all condi- 
tions, trust in the other country’s (China’s or South Korea’s) people, as well 
as a belief in the prosocial and fair nature of those people, mediated NIA’ 
effect on increasing participants’ receptiveness to compensation. 

The same relationships applied with the second dependent variable of 
reparation, or in other words, perceived need and degree of compensa- 
tion by the Japanese government. Participants were asked about which and 
how many policies in the response options given the Japanese government 
should implement for reparation. Here, again, trust in the other country’s 
people, as well as a belief in the prosociality of those people, each medi- 
ated NIAS boosting effect on compensation. This held both in the overall 
sample (where Japanese were asked about reparation toward either China 
or South Korea) as well as when looking at only the group paired with 
South Korea separately. 


Trust in another country’s people and their prosocial tendencies mediate 
Japanese NIA and personal willingness to partake in compensation. 


The third survey question on compensation assessed the degree of par- 
ticipants’ declared motivation to personally do something for reparation 
to the opponent countries. The fourth question put this question into 
context by providing detailed response options participants could choose 
from. This question measured citizens’ willingness to engage in autono- 
mous action. This list of options in the question consisted of actions regu- 
lar people often take when morally urged of the need to take matters into 
their own hands to create change. These endeavors are those that com- 
monly grow into movements in civil society and can even prompt changes 
in public or foreign policy. Autonomous public movement can eventually 
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Figure 42. Trust in the other country’s people as well as trust in their tendencies 
to act in fair, prosocial ways mediate Japanese NIA and general perceived need 
for compensation. Results from overall sample and South Korean conditions, with 
overall sample in bold. 

Multiple mediation models with indirect effects. Numbers outside parentheses 
represent unstandardized beta coefficients. **Indicates statistical significance at 
the 1 percent level, *significant at the 5 percent level, tsignificant at the 10 percent 
level. B and bias corrected 95 percent Cl in parentheses are bootstrap results for 
indirect effects of predictor on outcome variable through the mediator. Source: 
Eunbin Chung. 


ageregate into larger-scale influence in governmental policy on interna- 
tional reparation. 

Across seven mediation models depicted in figure 43, trust in the other 
country’s people in general, and trust in their prosocial tendencies, medi- 
ated NIA and personal willingness to compensate as well as to take specific 
action to participate in and initiate reparation. In the sample of Japanese 
assigned to the South Korean conditions, trust of South Korean people 
mediated both outcomes of personal declared agreement for reparation 
as well as specific options participants chose as actions they would partici- 
pate in. Trust in South Koreans’ prosocial attitudes also mediated personal 
motivation for compensation, although this did not significantly lead to 
more choices of action (bottom route in figure 43). 


Trust in other governments mediates NIA and personal reparative action in 
the Chinese and South Korean conditions. 


The discussion in section 8.3.1 introduced the current state of Japanese 
distrust toward the sincerity of Chinese and South Korean governmental 
demands for reparation. If this is an accurate appraisal of the psychologi- 
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Figure 43. Trust in the other country’s people as well as trust in their tendencies to 
act in prosocial ways mediate Japanese NIA and personal willingness to partake 
in compensation. Results from overall sample and South Korean conditions, with 
overall sample in bold. Source: Eunbin Chung. 


cal reality across many Japanese, then increasing trust in the foreign gov- 
ernments could encourage personal endorsement of Japanese reparation 
policy. 

The measures of moralistic trust include questions assessing Japanese 
perceptions of how trustworthy Chinese and South Korean governments 
are, and whether the governments would use Japan for their interests. I 
combine responses to these items to create a variable of Japanese trust 
toward the other governments. 

Dividing the overall sample into one that was asked about reparation 
toward China and the rest that was asked about South Korea, two media- 
tion analyses revealed that trust in the other country’s government fully 
mediated the relationship between NIA and Japanese willingness to per- 
sonally take action for compensation, in each of the Chinese and South 
Korean conditions. 

When Japanese were asked about their reparative attitudes regarding 
South Korea, trust regarding the other country’s government and trust of 
the other country’s people mediated NIA and willingness to compensate. 
The mediation analysis for trust of people in general in the South Korean 
condition is included in figure 43. 

When examining the Chinese and South Korean conditions, trust of 
the other country’s government mediated the relationship between NIA 
and Japanese personal willingness to take action in compensation in both 
the South Korean and Chinese conditions. 

In figure 44, we see that the relationship is completely mediated by an 
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Figure 44. Trust in the Chinese and South Korean governments mediate NIA 

and Japanese motivation for personal reparative action. Findings from Chinese 
condition are in bold. 

Full mediation. Numbers represent unstandardized beta coefficients. Total effects 
in parentheses. **Indicates statistical significance at the 1 percent level, “significant 
at the 5 percent level. Source: Eunbin Chung. 


increase of trust of Chinese and South Korean governments. The number 
.442 in the Chinese condition is the coefficient of NIA on Japanese willing- 
ness to personally compensate controlling for trust, or direct effect, which 
is not significant. But .772 is the total effect, meaning it is the effect of NIA 
on compensation taking into consideration trust.' We see that this coef- 
ficient becomes significant. In other words, NIA improves willingness to 
take reparatory action through increased trust of the foreign governments. 

When Japanese were asked about their reparative attitudes regard- 
ing South Korea, trust of the South Korean government mediated how 
NIA affected motivation for personal reparatory action. Here again, .423 
represents the direct effect between NIA and willingness to compensate, 
which is not significant when controlling for trust in the South Korean 
government. 

The fact that significant mediation models were found in the Chi- 
nese and South Korean conditions with Japanese’ perceived trust of the 
countries’ governments speaks directly to the idea that many Japanese 
presume the other governments use the so-called history card. That is, 
if it is believed that past conflict is recurrently invoked as a political and 
strategic tool rather than with sincere motivations, than such beliefs could 
inhibit Japanese citizens’ initiative to establish postconflict justice in their 
own hands. On the other hand, if some increase of trust is possible by 
measures like NIA, then the public’s readiness to participate in reparation 
could begin. 
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Figure 45. NIA boosted various types of moralistic trust, which enhanced Japanese 
openness to several reparation measures. Source: Eunbin Chung. 


NIA and Reparation in the South Korean Condition 


In the South Korean condition, significant mediation effects were found 
across all the possible connections below (see figure 45), with the excep- 
tion of trust in South Koreans’ prosociality leading to personal action 
for compensation. That is eleven (calculated by three possible mediators 
times three outcome variables, minus one nonsignificant relationship) valid 
routes of mediating relationships, in which NIA works through moralistic 
trust to increase motivation for compensation. 

Another point worth noting is that in chapter 4, I created a latent vari- 
able of moralistic trust that combines all of my trust questions. Since I 
assume that is a summary of one’s cognitive image of how trustworthy the 
people of another country generally are, it is worth checking whether the 
latent variables of moralistic trust that combines all of the questions also 
had a mediating effect. 

Indeed, in the South Korean condition, moralistic trust mediated all the 
four compensation variables in our study. These findings are presented in 
figure 46. These relationships were not significant in the Chinese condi- 
tion, however. It could be that more mediating effects were overall easily 
found in the South Korean condition compared to when Japanese faced 
Chinese opponents because China was the “harder case” for Japan. A pos- 
sible presumption is that Japanese feel more threatened about China, lead- 
ing to different dynamics of affirmation effects. 


8.6 Conclusion 


Though theoretical traditions of international relations are state-centric, 
key contributors in the study of civil society in global politics have high- 
lighted their role as early promoters of new norms and agenda setters 
(Finnemore and Sikkink 1998; for a divergent view, see Drezner 2007). 
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Figure 46. Trust in South Korean people, their tendencies to act prosaically, and the 
South Korean government mediate NIA and Japanese perceived general need for 
compensation toward South Korea. Source: Eunbin Chung. 


Citizens’ movements are especially active in moral arenas, for example, 
concerning postconflict justice. As providers of analysis and expertise, civil 
society channels the views of the grassroots upwards to state elites and 
policy decision makers (Hannah and Scott 2017). 

Civil society can drive normative change from the bottom up, as is com- 
monly assumed. However, recent studies discover that civil society increas- 
ingly operates as fundamental operators of global governance, rather than 
peripheral or secondary agents (Hannah and Scott 2017). Citizen groups 
function as pressure groups and lobbyists for policy and normative change, 
forming an interconnected and interdependent, almost symbiotic relation- 
ship with IGOs and other actors. 

Previously I mentioned how leaders can utilize NIA as a policy frame to 
move sticky antagonism in public opinion toward cooperative foreign pol- 
icy. But NIA can promote reconciliation and cooperation between enemy 
states in the other direction too: grassroots movements that start from a 
morally motivated public can scale up to mass movements that affect for- 
eign policy and governmental decision-making. 

This chapter on Japanese reparation policy strengthens our findings 
on NIAS effect of guilt in reconciliation, by complementing our previous 
chapter on guilt in various ways. Chapter 5, which focused on guilt recog- 
nition in inflictors, found that NIA is associated with an increased willing- 
ness in Japanese citizens to admit guilt regarding their country’s history. 
But will these responses to survey questions actually hold implications for 
Japan’s reparative policy toward China and South Korea? 

The experimental design in chapter 5 included a dictator game where 
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Japanese participants were asked to imagine they were paying virtual 
tokens to their Chinese or South Korean counterpart to make up for any 
harm their counterpart suffered. This was done in both scenarios where 
subjects were told the inflictor of harm was the self, or another Japanese 
participant. We found that the amount subjects offer to give away can be a 
reliable measure of perceived guilt. 

In these cases, since subjects were virtually taking money out of their 
personal pot of money to give to their counterpart, this can be seen as a 
measure of a willingness to invest one’s own personal resources to compen- 
sate for guilt. But this was in an experimental setting, with the “guilty deed” 
happening in an abstract game context. 

How about willingness to devote personal time, energy, and resources 
to the citizens in other countries regarding Japan’s history? This is certainly 
a harder case, considering the sensitive political connotations of admitting 
guilt toward another country. The question of whether people in a country 
are willing to efficaciously take action themselves for their country’s deeds 
many decades ago is also a hard case that connects perceived moral motiva- 
tion springing from a sense of linked fate to the nation with the resources 
one personally possesses in her/his hands today. 

Linked fate beliefs can reduce some Japanese’ frustration of being 
charged “guilty by association,” since continuity of the nation implies 
present-day Japanese should also share some responsibility for their ances- 
tors’ deeds. If linked fate is what encourages people from past inflictor states 
to admit guilt and personally pay resources for reparation, in the interest of 
achieving peace between enemies quarreling about the appropriate degree 
of reparation, it might appear as a preferable policy to promote beliefs of 
linked fate in the public. However, recall that in chapter 7 linked fate was 
also associated with South Koreans’ strong rejection of a joint policy with 
Japan. Linked fate itself can have mixed effects in international relations, 
sometimes causing people to passionately push policy in directions that 
they might have otherwise not agreed to when they systematically pro- 
cessed the costs and benefits of the policy in a coolheaded manner. 

At the end of the experiment in chapter 5, participants were asked to 
report their level of historical guilt concerning Japan’s relations with its 
neighbors. But the willingness to personally make up for historical guilt 
was not measured. Why does this matter? Many citizens may consider 
reparation policy to be a matter that falls purely under governmental juris- 
diction. This might induce survey participants to more easily respond that 
they are receptive to admitting historical guilt. However, as discussed in 
chapter 1, the public has some agency when it comes to foreign policy. In 
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addition, considering the budget that will be needed for reparatory policy, 
through taxes the public would be, in some part, paying through their own 
resources for reparation all the same. 

In sum, evidence from this chapter suggests that NIA may diminish 
inflictors’ defensive reactions against compensation. When individuals 
reflect on group values, they become more certain about their priorities 
and qualities (Wakslak and ‘Trope 2009). This creates a sense of security 
and contentment in the in-group’s overall integrity, allowing members to 
grow receptive to unfavorable information. Knowing that their percep- 
tion of their group is not as vulnerable to unfavorable information, mem- 
bers feel less need to act defensively. They embrace the information and 
thus experience concomitant guilt and shame. ‘To override this guilt and 
shame, they become receptive to reparation. Importantly, increased trust, 
expected to be brought about by the NIA manipulation, boosted moralistic 
trust of the other countries China and South Korea. Since moralistic trust 
represents trust in the disposition of the other as a moral being, it can be 
expected that the increased trust led Japanese subjects to take Chinese and 
Japanese claims as more genuine. Trust in the normative character of the 
government and people of the other country thus mediated Japanese will- 
ingness to endorse compensation. 


NINE 


Conclusion 


How can states with a history of conflict or colonialism reconcile with one 
another? This book was motivated by seeking answers to this question. 
Now that my research has been presented, how should we consider the 
findings as relevant for international politics and policy? What would it 
take to make NIA an adopted and effectual strategy for international rela- 
tions? And how could we differently understand the implications of nation- 
alism and historical grievances? 

This final chapter reflects on the larger lessons learned from this book. 
Having first explored how NIA can promote peace and cooperation in ear- 
lier chapters, we now turn to some real world examples to visualize how the 
theoretical insights provided by NIA can be actualized in politics. I present 
historical examples of NIA, namely in the forms of policy and rhetoric. 

I then review the policy implications of NIA and how it can offer 
insight into finding mutually face-saving resolutions in Asia. I discuss the 
grave circumstances of current international relations in the region and the 
urgency and significance of these issues for the United States and world 
politics, both in the security and economic sectors. The chapter ends with 
the book’s potential limitations, implications for scholarship, and future 
avenues to pursue in the study of national identity affirmation. 
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9.1 How Would National Identity Affirmation Look 
in the Real World? 


Robust national identities need not be diverted in the direction of con- 
flict. This book’s evidence opens a promising policy space for countries 
with strong national identities in a counterintuitive yet constructive way. 
Elites emphasize national pride and greatness for various reasons, and my 
findings suggest that such acts do not preclude public support for coopera- 
tion with a longtime rival. When leaders wish to pursue a reconciliatory 
policy, this does not require downplaying national identities. Indeed, my 
test results imply that a tradeoff between the two policies is not inevitable, 
as long as the policy does not specifically focus on highlighting out-group 
hatred. National identity and positive engagement with a country pre- 
viously locked in a negative image do not have to be a zero-sum game. 
Rather leaders may frame policy with NIA to mobilize public support for 
cooperative policies with rival states that may otherwise be at the expense 
of domestic popularity and legitimacy. 


9.1.1 Policy and Rhetoric 


Political leaders can enact policies of affirmation toward others to help 
achieve foreign and domestic policy objectives. Applied in the real world, 
NIA can offer a way of enjoying contentment from an elevated sense of 
self without a desire for putting down the other. It is a psychologically 
inward-facing reorientation and refocusing of the self-concept, not an out- 
ward projection against the other. This is the strength of NIA and what 
distinguishes it from chauvinism, potentially making it an attractive tool in 
foreign policy. In fact, NIA could be put to use via policy, education, media, 
or leaders’ rhetoric, shifting those most opposed to a policy out of their 
extremes and toward a more moderate center, overall moving the entirety 
of public opinion (and thus the median voter) closer to supporting the 
desired policy. While this book takes a more theoretical approach rather 
than aiming to prescribe specific policy design on best practices for utiliz- 
ing NIA, I provide a few examples here as precursory evidence to suggest 
ways in which NIA applied in the real world could be effective. 

During Barack Obama’s presidency, his foreign policy took the approach 
of the “Obama Doctrine,” which emphasizes collaboration and negotia- 
tion and questions why historic U.S. enemies must remain enemies (Gold- 
berg 2016). However, sudden reconciliation with a longtime adversary is 
bound to be difficult and face fierce opposition from those who cling to a 
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more familiar enemy image of that nation. Facing this challenging situa- 
tion, Obama managed to successfully pursue the “Cuban Thaw,” warming 
Cuba-U.S. relations (Fullerton, Kendrick, and Broyles 2017). This led to a 
series of cooperative initiatives that displayed a boost in trust, including the 
reopening of respective embassies, the loosening of travel and commerce 
restrictions, the commencement of direct commercial flights, the release 
of prisoners in both countries who had been accused of spying (DeYoung 
2014; Federal Register 2015), and the first historic visit by a sitting U.S. 
president in almost a century (Davis 2016). 

Obama’s announcement of this drastic policy change embodied a com- 
munication strategy that made use of NIA’ effects in nudging policy pref- 
erence in public opinion to align closer with his own. In his 2015 State of 
the Union speech, Obama first presented a list of recent accomplishments, 
bringing up a more politically contentious issue only after that. While most 
Americans would feel a sense of self-pride about the achievements of their 
country, not all of them might agree on instantly changing relations with 
a longtime adversary. A New York Times poll conducted before Obama’s 
announcement in October 2014 found opinions on Cuba differed little 
from a poll conducted in January 1977, with just 54 percent of Americans 
supporting reestablishing relations with Cuba (Dutton et al. 2014). This 
indicates that roughly half of Americans were still unprepared to engage in 
a détente with the longtime Cold War enemy. 

In addition, Americans’ perceptions of Cuba were sharply polarized 
along partisan lines. Republicans overwhelmingly disapproved (67 per- 
cent) of Obama’s handling of the matter, while 72 percent of Democrats 
approved (Dutton et al. 2014). In this situation, it can be assumed that 
it was most important for Obama to move the opinions of the Republi- 
cans most ardently against him. With our knowledge of the psychological 
effects of NIA, we can assume that Obama’s speech was designed to get the 
public (and, most considerably, conservatives that were against Obama’s 
policy) on board. 

Obama started his State of the Union speech by noting numerous rea- 
sons Americans should be proud of themselves: 


Tonight, after a breakthrough year for America, our economy is 
growing and creating jobs at the fastest pace since 1999. Our unem- 
ployment rate is now lower than it was before the financial crisis. 
More of our kids are graduating than ever before. More of our peo- 
ple are insured than ever before. And we are as free from the grip of 
foreign oil as we’ve been in almost 30 years. . .. America, for all that 
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we have endured; for all the grit and hard work required to come 
back; for all the tasks that lie ahead, know this: The shadow of crisis 
has passed, and the State of the Union is strong.' 


As is evident in this excerpt, Obama’s affirmation of America was an 
inward-looking clarification of what America was about in present times. 
None of his points were directed outward in a comparison with an out- 
group. Rather than defining pride in what it means to be American because 
it was superior in certain aspects to another nation and by contrasting the 
current state of success to “the shadow of crisis” that had passed, Obama 
“othered” the country’s own past, saying America is now better than that 
and has put it behind. In this way he invoked satisfaction and fulfillment in 
Americans of their national identity. 

Following that, he moved on to the more politically contentious issue, 
presenting it as an important new point of achievement for America: 


In Cuba, we are ending a policy that was long past its expiration 

date. When what you’re doing doesn’t work for 50 years, it’s time to 

try something new. And our shift in Cuba policy has the potential 

to end a legacy of mistrust in our hemisphere. It removes a phony 

excuse for restrictions in Cuba. It stands up for democratic val- 

ues, and extends the hand of friendship to the Cuban people. And 
this year, Congress should begin the work of ending the embargo. 

(Obama 2015) 

If Obama’s goal when making this point on Cuba was to enable his 
audience to objectively acknowledge the fruitlessness and thus the need to 
terminate the old policy of embargo, then the preceding affirmation could 
be considered effective. As discussed in previous chapters, when accepting 
incoming information, NIA has been found to enhance the capability for 
updating. 

Did the use of NIA work? Following Obama’s attempts to bolster 
national pride to achieve foreign policy objectives, the percentage of Amer- 
ican respondents in a Pew Research Center survey (2015) that approved 
reestablishing diplomatic relations with Cuba rose from 63 percent in Jan- 
uary 2015 to 73 percent in July that year. Importantly, when breaking down 
such numbers by self-declared political ideology, the greatest increase in 
approval of reestablishing diplomatic relations came from the most fervent 
opposers—conservative Republicans. While the lowest support of the pol- 
icy came from conservative Republicans, the greatest increase during the 
period also came from that group: a 19 percent increase from 33 percent to 
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52 percent (Democrats during the same period recorded a 74 to 83 percent 
increase; the entirety of Republicans, which includes both conservative and 
moderate/liberal Republicans showed an increase from 40 to 56 percent- 
age points). This means that Obama managed to get more than half of the 
most conservative Republicans to support his new, dramatic policy of com- 
pletely shifting U.S. relations with a Cold War enemy around. Of course, 
political and practical interests were presumably involved in this shift, and 
I do not claim either NIA or Obama’s speech to have been the only cause 
that enabled this effect; they were most likely one of many efforts to garner 
public support. However, we can assume from various observations of rhet- 
oric and public opinion at the time that NIA may have had a positive effect 
in helping the public realize the practical interests in breaking away from 
an age-old enemy. Public support for U.S. ties with Cuba continued to 
grow, as 72 percent of Americans favored the United States ending its trade 
embargo with Cuba, which included 59 percent of Republicans. Based on 
the results, the report concluded that “support for restoring diplomatic ties 
with Cuba, and ending the embargo, now spans virtually all groups in the 
U.S. population” (Pew Research Center 2015). 

This trend in public opinion held even after Castro’s death and U.S. 
elections—a New York Times survey of U.S. citizens in March 2016 found 
that 62 percent favored abolishing the ban on trade (Sussman 2016). The 
Pew Research Center announced in December 2016 that 75 percent of 
Americans approved of the 2015 decision to resume relations with Cuba, 
while 73 percent favored ending the U.S. embargo against Cuba (Tyson 
2016). 

This example suggests that NIA as a policy tool can work in other areas 
in the world beyond Asia. The next section returns to this book’s primary 
regional focus, to discuss how NIA can be important and beneficial in 
Northeast Asia. I suggest how we can connect the results from previous 
chapters to the grim situation of international relations in the region, nota- 
bly with regard to U.S. interests. 


9.2 The U.S.-Japan-South Korea Alliance Triangle 


At the time of writing, Japan and South Korea are embroiled in a fierce 
new trade war that is intertwined with bitter emotion and disagreement 
on historic grievances. Again, the discord stems from unhealed colonial 
wounds of forced labor and sexual slavery during Japan’s occupation of 
the Korean Peninsula from 1910 to 1945. South Koreans insist that Japan 
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has not sufficiently apologized for atrocities, while Japanese argue they 
have done enough, legally and politically (Rich, Wong, and Choe 2019). In 
2018, a South Korean court ordered Japanese firms to compensate South 
Koreans who were forced into labor during the colonial period (Ock 2019). 
‘Tokyo claimed they had already paid for damages through a treaty with 
South Korea in 1965 that normalized bilateral ties. This sequence of events 
symbolized a downturn in a relationship that is already tainted by a painful 
history of conflict and colonization (C. Kim 20169). 

The long-simmering conflict erupted into full diplomatic crisis when 
Japan announced in July 2019 that it would tighten its control over trade 
to South Korea and remove South Korea from its index of reliable trading 
partners, known as the “white list.” This infuriated South Koreans, who 
responded by actively boycotting Japanese products. In the same month, 
two South Korean men in their seventies set themselves afire and died in 
protest against Japan, and multiple candlelight vigils were held in front 
of the Japanese Embassy with participants calling Japan’s move an “eco- 
nomic invasion” and demanding an apology for Japan’s wartime atrocities 
(Ock 2019). Japanese-South Korean relations have hit an all-time low, with 
public opinion polls in each country showing the highest level of public 
distrust in each other in decades (Rich, Wong, and Choe 2019). 

The consequences of the bilateral conflict will be harmful for the 
global economy, which is already experiencing another trade war between 
the United States and China. Furthermore, the toll of the dispute extends 
beyond economic damage of the trade standoff, with serious implications 
for American, regional, and international security. 


9.2.1 The Alliance Triangle Roots and Implications 


The turmoil between Northeast Asian states is most frustrating for the 
United States. The quagmire for America’s position regarding Asia’s deep 
divide is that playing the part of peacemaker is tough, tricky, and with pros- 
pects that seem bleak, but ignoring the divide may create threats to practi- 
cal American security and economic interests. The United States has long 
relied on its trilateral alliance with Japan and South Korea to help counter 
China’s influence and deter North Korean security threats. 

The U.S.-Japan-South Korea security triangle has its roots from several 
decades ago. From the American perspective, South Korea was at the fore- 
front of the Cold War (Chang 2019). In order to build a reliable fortress of 
anticommunism in Asia, the United States aided South Korea to emerge 
from its war ruins into a strong ally. From Japan’s point of view, the poten- 
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tial gain of entering this relationship as a mutual ally of the United States 
and South Korea was also apparent. The security umbrella held together 
by the American and South Korean militaries in cooperation with Japanese 
Self-Defense Forces would safeguard an army-less Japan. Economically, 
Japan was also in a good position to invest in South Korea, with knowledge 
of the country and a revived postwar economy. 

Although the world has changed since then, the United States still 
needs the trilateral alliance to protect and pursue critical interests. ‘The 
power dynamics in the international landscapes are shifting, but in such a 
way that the United States must keep its allies closer than ever in its com- 
petition with China and deterrence against North Korean provocations. 


Security Concerns 


Washington relies on the strategic relationships with both Japan and South 
Korea to stand alongside it to help counter China’s rise and North Korea’s 
nuclear arms (Goodman, cited in C. Kim 2019). In 2019, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Defense released the first-ever Indo-Pacific Strategy Report 
(IPSR), a strategic document prepared by outlining Washington’s priori- 
ties in the region (Panda 2019; U.S. Department of Defense 2019). The 
term Indo-Pacific Strategy has been used to refer to a partnership between 
India, Japan, Australia, and other major Asian democracies that will join in 
curbing the influence of China in what many commentators call the frame- 
work of a “new Cold War” (Sim 2019; Walt 2019). The Indo-Pacific Strat- 
egy was promoted several times during U.S. President Donald Trump’s 
visit to Japan, reflecting the U.S.-Japan interest in it. For successful imple- 
mentation of this strategy a strong U.S.-ROK alliance is also crucial, in 
order to avoid South Korea’s siding closer with China, considering the split 
attitudes regarding North Korea within the South Korean citizenry. 

The bitter battle between Japan and South Korea, which stretches back 
one hundred years, also unsettles American military planners that depend 
on cooperation between the allies to contain North Korea and secure the 
region today. In July 2019, North Korea paraded its growing ability to 
strike its neighbors with devastating firepower through three barrages of 
short-range missiles (Rich, Wong, and Choe 2019). However, Japan and 
South Korea, both American allies in the path of those missiles, were locked 
in a deteriorating combat with each other instead of banding together to 
deter North Korean threats. In Seoul, thousands of protesters marched 
the streets, threatening the GSOMIA agreement, which the United States 
considered crucial to monitoring North Korea’s nuclear buildup in coop- 
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eration with Japan and South Korea (Rich, Wong, and Choe 2019). Trump 
administration officials noted that they are particularly concerned about 
this possibility, as the agreement can be a key element of military coop- 
eration that helps the United States in the region (Glaser, cited in Rich, 
Wong, and Choe 2019). 


Economic Concerns 


A close U.S.-Japan-South Korea alliance triangle is vital for the United 
States concerning China’s influence, not just security-wise but in the eco- 
nomic sector too. In 2015, Chinese Premier Li Keqiang and his cabinet 
issued a strategic plan called “Made in China 2025,” with aims to upgrade 
the manufacturing capabilities of Chinese industries and produce higher- 
quality products and services (PRC State Council z015a). Following the 
announcement of the strategic plan, the premier emphasized the impor- 
tance of integrating of China’s and Russia’s development strategies (PRC 
State Council 2015b). Experts argue that in response to “Made in China 
2025,” the United States set new regulations to control strategic materials 
from entering China in 2018, inviting other allied countries to participate 
(Fukagawa, cited in Y. Kim 2019). In addition, the United States has lim- 
ited Huawei’s sphere of market influence and China’s semiconductor pro- 
duction (Klein 2019; Lohr 2019; Sevastopulo 2019). 

Success of such policies requires the United States to maintain a close, 
cooperative relationship with Japan and South Korea. But the two neigh- 
bor countries are preoccupied with weaponizing trade in a standoff against 
each other. This trade dispute poses significant threats to both countries’ 
and the global economies. Simply put, it is a losing battle for everyone 
involved, including the United States. 

Japan and South Korea are among each other’s most active trade part- 
ners, and both countries’ economies will be hurt by the instability and 
deeply rooted emotions in their relationship. In July 2019, Japan decided 
to slow down exports of materials essential to South Korean industries, 
which angered South Koreans. Eventually, however, the export restrictions 
imposed by the Japanese government could jeopardize markets for Japa- 
nese companies too (Rich, Wong, and Choe 2019). While the current trade 
dispute may look like a bilateral tit-for-tat between Japan and South Korea, 
given the connected world and deep supply chain the impact is likely to 
quickly spill over into the region and the rest of the world (Cutler, cited in 
Rich, Wong, and Choe 2019). 
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How the United States deals with Asian states impacts 
their images of the country 


The United States is a close and important security ally to both Japan and 
South Korea. Whenever South Koreans perceived of America’s support for 
Japan, this harms South Korean perceptions of the United States. This 
kind of backlash in South Korea can weaken the trilateral alliance and U.S. 
presence in Asia. This is thus a moment for a sensible diplomatic gesture 
from the United States (Kim et al. 2014). 

It is true that the South Korean public’s favorable view of the United 
States has been largely consistent, and the alliance between the countries 
remains strong. Nevertheless, public opinion is a volatile variable that 
can fluctuate. In October 2013, then U.S. Secretary of State John Kerry 
announced that the United States supported Japan’s right to expand some 
aspects of its self-defense. Affected by memories of the past, South Korea 
and China were very wary of the possibility of Japan pushing for a more 
aggressive military posture (Rich and Yamamitsu 2019). In public opinion 
polls conducted by the Asan Institute, 66.8 percent of the South Korean 
public viewed Japan’s perceived military expansion as revisionist, and 64.7 
percent stated that Japan would pose a military threat to South Korea in 
the future (Kim et al. 2014). 

As a result, South Koreans’ perceived favorability of the U.S. image 
declined from November to December in 2013. In addition, the percent- 
age of people who viewed the nature of U.S.-Korean relations as competi- 
tive rather than cooperative increased from 10 percent to 14.9 percent in 
December. Although the low numbers did not last for long, they suggest 
that the South Korean public will react negatively to similar U.S. positions 
in the future (Kim et al. 2014). 

This case hints at how U.S. handling of sensitive issues between the 
three Asian countries can impact U.S. relations in the region in complex 
ways. The Trump administration’s position on Asia’s historical animosity 
was to largely ignore it, leaving the countries involved to take care of the 
matters among themselves. However, these issues will not easily disap- 
pear, and failure to address them can undermine America’s interests in the 
region. Negligence of the incessant quarrels might be a politically conve- 
nient choice, but not a pragmatic one. 

Furthermore, China has approached South Korea to work together in 
addressing shared historical grievances with Japan. This is a prudent move 
for China, because many South Koreans support the idea of cooperating 
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with China on this issue. In 2013, 74.5 percent of South Koreans in the 
polls stated that they would support South Korea’s cooperation with China 
to resolve historical disputes with Japan. Shared dissatisfaction with Japan’s 
perceived whitewashing of history and territorial disputes have expanded 
common ground between China and South Korea. However, this can be 
damaging for the United States if China is perceived by Koreans as a fel- 
low victim that shares its historical scars while the United States is seen 
as insensitive to those issues, thus siding with Japan (Kim et al. 2014). In 
short, America needs to tread carefully between the countries as it helps 
repair the rift. 

In fact, when South Koreans were forced to choose between forging 
a new cooperative relationship with China and maintaining the alliance 
with the United States at the risk of damaging relations with China, a clear 
majority (61 percent) responded that it is more important to forge a new 
cooperative relationship with China (see fig. 47). This implies that if China’s 
influence does rise as many expect, and U.S. influence relatively declines 
in South Korea, South Koreans might reexamine the balance between its 
economic interests (China) and its security interests (United States). From 
the American perspective, due to these implications China’s growth in the 
region requires adequate and careful planning (The Asan Institute 2013). 

With the toxicity of distrust, disagreement on the necessary degree of 
guilt recognition and reparation, and negative perception of each other, it 
is easy to assume that the Chinese, Japanese, and South Korean publics do 
not support attempts at mutual rapprochement. Even institutional measures 
like summits and GSOMIA have been tough to establish. Understandably, it 
should not be expected that the people immediately let go of their long-held 
grudges against each other. However, the public opinion surveys observed 
in this book indicate that broad swaths of the respective national publics do 
support a move to improve relations with their neighbors (Friedhoff and 
Kang 2013). My experimental analyses open a possibility for that. The pub- 
lics might be prepared for a pragmatic, forward-moving relationship but just 
have a hard time knowing where to start, or how to get from here to there. I 
suggest NIA as a way to initiate the first step. 


9.3 Implications for Scholarly Debates 


Given that many scholars of international relations have already discussed 
ways to create trust and reassurance in many contexts, what is new about 
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Figure 47. South Koreans prefer forging a new cooperative 
relationship with China over maintaining alliance with the 
United States at the risk of damaging relations with China. The 
Asan Institute of Policy Studies 2013. 


my approach? One way in which my study contributes to the scholarship 
is that I examine underlying micro-foundations of psychological change 
in public opinion and how this can impact macro-level phenomena in 
world politics. Many international relations studies that explore interstate 
enmity focus on the final products of interaction: the external aspects of 
state behavior. An example is the influential research on enduring rivalries, 
which defines enduring rivalries as state dyads that have experienced at 
least five Militarized Interstate Disputes (MID) in the last twenty years 
(Gochman and Maoz 1984; Goertz and Diehl 1993). Key findings in this 
literature identify the main causes of termination of rivalries as external 
shocks or leadership change (Bennett 1996; Goertz and Diehl 1995). 

While these seminal findings have contributed to the growth of a rich 
body of literature, they do not look at the change that actually happens on 
an individual psychological level when there is a turning point in state rela- 
tions. The psychological approach of affirmation theory can attempt to fill 
this gap by focusing on the underpinnings of perception that have a causal 
effect on international relations. Attention to the actual cognitive founda- 
tions of lasting tension can contribute to more effectively identifying the 
causes, thus eventually relieving the “memory obstacle” that perpetuates a 
lack of trust and reconciliation. 
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In addition, while not discussed directly in this book, this study has 
potential to also contribute to the bargaining literature in international 
relations in that it suggests a way to lower opposition to cooperation with 
another country in public opinion, thus enlarging win-sets in negotiation. 
Why would NIA have effects on bargaining success in particular? In nego- 
tiation there exists a barrier to compromise, a barrier that often leads dis- 
puting factions to reject even mutually beneficial settlements and instead 
persist in mutually destructive conflict (Ross and Ward 1995; Sherman, 
Nelson, and Ross 2003). This barrier concerns, in part, a motivation to 
defend one’s political, national, or regional identity—a motivation that can 
result in intransigence and stalemate (De Dreu and Carnevale 2003). 

However, if protecting one’s identity does not have to bring about 
defensiveness and bias against the out-group, then the cost of initiating a 
policy that involves closer and cooperative interaction with the out-group 
can be lessened. From a leader’s perspective, if there is less opposition from 
citizens in cases where benefit from intergroup cooperation is observed, 
this can connect to more effective implementation of the policy. 

In this context, affirmation could lead to higher probability of reaching 
an agreement in diplomatic negotiation. If NIA can correct for defensive 
biases, an affirmed domestic audience will be less likely to object to coop- 
eration with the out-group just based on negative imagery alone when the 
potential of mutual benefit is clear. Additionally, when thinking of inter- 
state negotiation as a two-level game, one could imagine that domestic fac- 
tions will be more accepting of the outcome of bargaining at the interna- 
tional stage when they are affirmed. In this sense, I suggest that NIA leads 
to more common ground in negotiation by lowering audience costs that 
are an impediment to negotiation (Fearon 1994, 1997) and expanding win- 
sets (Putnam 1988). This especially has policy implications for cases where 
statesmen conceive potential benefit in international cooperation but fear 
backlash from the public who have negative sentiments toward each other. 

I make several contributions from a perspective of purely progressing 
academic research as well. First, this study contributes to international 
relations in that I make an innovative attempt to introduce the social- 
psychological concept of identity affirmation to the field. This is a first 
endeavor of applying the theory into a context of international relations. 

Second, my findings contribute to social psychology in that I extend 
the scale of studies on self- and group-affirmation to an international level. 
‘To date, I have not been able to find other projects on group-affirmation 
conducted on national identities across several countries. Furthermore, I 
construct a novel theory that specifies the conditions under which NIA 
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works. In doing so I integrate several existing psychological studies on self- 
and group-affirmation into a coherent model that studies the underlying 
mechanisms. While most studies merely focus on defining more positive 
effects of self-affirmation, I identify in finer detail which moderators and 
mediators exist in the process as well. 

Third, in terms of theory and scientific methodology, I both horizon- 
tally expand the scope of conflict resolution analyses in Asia by including 
three crucial variables in international reconciliation and vertically deepen 
the analysis with additional tests using mixed methods. The book focuses 
on three main dependent variables that are lacking between Northeast 
Asian countries, causing major impediments to peace: trust, guilt recogni- 
tion, and positive perception. The breadth of focus allows for an interdis- 
ciplinary incorporation of theoretical frameworks popular in international 
relations, conflict resolution, behavioral economics, and history. 

The book takes an eclectic, multimethod approach. I include original 
experiments in three countries, mediation analyses, and historical cases. 
The empirical research combines lab, field, natural experiments, and 
larger-scale surveys, with the experiments merging elements from social 
psychology and games from behavioral economics. Experiments are an 
appropriate way to check the internal validity of my theory, as I am first 
moving to the micro-level to test my basic propositions as a first step that 
will then be embedded in larger sociological and political factors. 

In chapters 5 and 6, samples representative by at least age and gender 
were used in experiments and observational data. Chapter 6 employed a 
sample that covers a larger N and longer time period than is generally used 
in experimental research, with 7,200 South Koreans’ perceptions of other 
countries over the period of six years. This adds an element of external 
validity that some regard as a potential shortcoming of experimental data. 

Finally, I provide a systematic analysis of public opinion in a cross- 
national setting in Northeast Asia. Unfortunately, and surprisingly, consid- 
ering the region’s importance for peace in the world and significance for 
the United States, there is a paucity of in-depth analyses that systemati- 
cally study Asian states’ populace and their perceptions. The application of 
fieldwork or use of primary sources in public opinion studies in the field 
of international relations is even rarer. Lab experiments in other areas of 
the world could provide insight into the psychological workings of identity 
affirmation in general. But national identities are idiosyncratic, and studies 
on the topic should include consideration for cultural particularities as well 
by researching in the field. With assumptions on public opinion’s ability to 
influence foreign policy, this book studies ordinary citizens in Asian states 
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that hold deeply engrained national identities they have been socialized 
into for a long time. 


9.4 Scope and Limits of National Identity Affirmation 


My findings imply that NIA will increase trust, positive perception, and 
agreement on the extent of guilt recognition between countries with a his- 
tory of conflict. A word of caution is needed here, however: I do not pro- 
pose NIA as a panacea for resolving intergroup animosity, but rather as a 
catalyst for easing tension when certain conditions are met. By correcting 
for psychological biases and sticky images, NIA could generate the first 
move toward affable relations, even if it is not the force that leads toward 
that as a final state. Initial trust or positive perception generated by affir- 
mation could become the first nudge necessary for initiating positive inter- 
action that benefits both sides. It could be the case that once that minimum 
necessary level of trust and positive imagery are established, willingness to 
cooperate with each other opens up, more easily giving rise to reciprocated 
games of cooperation. 

In addition, in places of active military combat, NIA could lose its 
strength. In cases where lives are lost on a daily basis, for example, intrac- 
table conflict could be intuitively understood and chronic suspicion might 
be unavoidable and justified. NIA could be expected to be more effective 
in areas where there is persistent tension and negativity between countries 
but where there is not much rational gain from hostility. 

Another possible limit to NIA relates to entrepreneurs with interests 
in exploiting and manipulating nationalism in a way that perpetuates out- 
group hatred. Spinner-Halev and Theiss-Morse (2003) note the difference 
between “moderate” nationalism, which liberal nationalists argue has the 
positive effect of reinforcing people’s self-esteem, and the nastier, chauvin- 
istic variants of nationalism. When nationalistic leaders with strong inter- 
ests in promoting and maintaining domestic support based on chauvinism 
are in power, the positive effects of NIA can be overwhelmed. However, 
opposite cases also exist, where leaders believe in the benefits of establish- 
ing diplomatic relations and hope to cooperate with other states, but they 
remain unable to make the move due to a potential public backlash. In such 
cases, NIA could offer an attractive alternative where public opinion can 
be moved in a more moderate direction. In sum, the scope of this study is 
most applicable to cases where there is no extreme determining force such 
as xenophobic elites who have overwhelming power over the country. 
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9.5 Unanswered Questions 


There are several other related avenues to investigate in the future that 
will add to and strengthen this research. One is to see how long the effects 
of NIA last. Studies have found the long-term benefits of self-affirmation 
on students may last for at least two years (Cohen et al. 2009). How long 
affirmation effects last and in what capacity has direct implications for how 
attractive and meaningful the application of NIA can be in politics. 

Second, and relatedly, how resilient can NIA effects be in response to 
external and environmental influences? Against what types of countervail- 
ing forces may NIA hold or collapse? For example, one could examine 
whether external or structural changes undo or assist the positive impacts 
of NIA, depending on their unique situations. 

Third, future extensions of this study could replicate it to test its gen- 
eral applicability to other regions and cases of hostility. I chose the three 
states in Northeast Asia as an example of a region struggling from the his- 
tory problem, but I also gave examples of other areas where I expect NIA 
to have a nudging effect toward reconciliation as well. Replications of my 
experiment in these other areas would greatly reinforce the applicability 
and feasibility of my theory. 

Fourth, examining the effect of matching affirmed with nonaffirmed 
participants in follow-up experiments would allow for a more refined 
analysis of exactly how affirmation increases trust and guilt recognition. 
In each of the economics-style games used in this book, learning patterns 
may evolve differently in each case, which would be useful to investigate in 
separate examinations. 

Finally, as noted in my scope conditions, the potential risk of applying 
affirmation of national identities to real world policy would be the danger 
that it could push people in the undesired direction of xenophobia and self- 
glorification, especially in the case that chauvinistic entrepreneurs have an 
interest in promoting such outcomes. By carefully studying how the self- 
concept clarity enhanced by affirmation is related (or not) to self-esteem, 
one would be able to broaden the applicability of NIA to policy. It would 
be interesting to see how enhanced in-group love shows different effects 
from self-esteem based on a comparison of in-groups and out-groups, 
which would normally be a source of stronger out-group bias. 

All of these additional topics are promising areas for future research. By 
all means, this project is intended not as the last word but an introduction, 
to start a conversation on national identity affirmation in international 
politics. 
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9.6 Synthesis: Identities in Reconciliation 


National identity is among the most salient of social identities today. Cos- 
mopolitans, contact theorists, and common in-group identity theorists 
alike have argued for a larger, superordinate identity that includes both 
in-group and out-group and an erosion of existing social identities as a 
prescription for intergroup peace (Allport 1954; Gaertner and Dovidio 
2014; Held 2003). Neofunctionalists studying the European Union look to 
regional integration that spills over into political arenas (Hoffman 1966). 
From these perspectives, existing national identities are the foundations 
that divide one’s in-group from an “other,” acting as the basis for obstacles 
to international reconciliation. But is diminishment of robust national 
identities a prerequisite to move beyond the history problem? 

We have witnessed cases of past rivals and enemies achieve reconcilia- 
tion with each of their respective national identities strong and coexisting. 
The United States and Mexico have overcome a history of conflict and 
achieved a pluralistic security community while retaining attachment to 
strong national identities (Gonzalez and Haggard 1998). As witnessed in 
this case, an amalgamated entity with a common government or suprana- 
tional organization is not necessary for reconciliation. 

In addition, how willing are people to psychologically and ontologi- 
cally abandon an existing group identity that they hold close and integrate 
into a common identity with a past adversary? Forcing people into a larger 
group together with a distinctive other can actually make people more 
uncomfortable. 

In a larger context, this book speaks to the usefulness of plurality and 
respect for enduring group identities that many people hold dearly. The 
idea that an overarching, umbrella identity that subsumes various existing 
identities should be prioritized might sound idealistic and romantic on the 
one hand (e.g., projections of the global future as a “world state” [Wendt 
2003], or Fukuyama’s [1993] “end of history”). On the other hand, however, 
this can quickly turn into an argument for assimilation into a homogenous 
bloc. The danger of this argument is the potentially violent approach to 
enduring identities under the larger bloc, which may be closely knitted 
with values that are central to a sense of existence and integrity—culture, 
religion, or even civic values such as a democratic system of governance or 
rule of law. Multiculturalists have repeatedly argued against strategies of 
assimilation into a homogenous entity for peace between diverse groups 
(with different allegiances, religions, and cultures). Diverse identities can 
not only peacefully coexist but, as I have shown throughout this book, can 
have positive effects for intergroup relations. 
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The perceived romanticism of a larger, overarching identity is also 
related to the question of feasibility. Even political scientist Karl Deutsch 
(1957), who coined the term security communities, acknowledged that plu- 
ralistic security communities are more feasible and easier to maintain than 
amalgamation under a common government, which is more likely to be 
unsuccessful and can be overturned—of which he gives the example of the 
failed union between Sweden and Norway. States in a security commu- 
nity can shelve concerns of future military confrontations while remaining 
independent in their identities. 

Nationalisms have a bad reputation as harmful forces in international 
peace, but this view neglects the understanding of attachment to anything 
as a double-edged sword. The separation of inward-looking love and pride 
for one’s nation from a sense of superiority over or antagonism toward 
other nations is indeed a plausible separation, which may become more eas- 
ily conceived when one considers the example of love for one’s own family. 
Such a purely inward-looking sense of attachment in no way necessitates 
dislike for others’ families. In a similar way, an affirmation of national iden- 
tity that does not involve comparison to or denigration of other countries 
is completely possible. 

In this sense, strong national identities are not necessarily impediments 
to peace. Respect for national identities represents a respect for plurality, 
cultural distinctiveness, and the value of independent groups with diverse 
cultural and civic markers. Rather than obstacles, these may be tools to 
help solve the history problem. 
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Survey Materials 


1. Survey Materials for Chapter 4! 
[NIA (treatment)] 


There are many positive aspects about being Korean. Please choose only 
one of the following items that you think is the most important value for 
Koreans. 

(order of response options randomized) 


self-discipline (time family democracy 
management) 

loyalty creativity originality 
appearance / fashion honesty concern for others 
patience religion / spirituality 

working hard self-respect friendships 

personal liberty health / fitness achieving your dream 
social skills Courtesy / manners 


Why did you choose the value you chose above as the most impor- 
tant to Koreans? Why do you think that value is important to 
Koreans? Please write in 1-2 short paragraphs in the space below. 

How is the value you chose above expressed among Koreans? Please 
write in 1-2 short paragraphs in the space below. 
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[Non-Affirmation (control)] 


‘Jellybeans’ are a chewy candy made in the shape of beans. The following is 
a list of names of jellybeans. Select just one of the following that you think 
will be tastiest. 

(order of response options randomized) 


Sizzling Cinnamon Taūtti-Frutti Exotic Jalapeno Wild Island Punch 

Apple Jack Root Beer Rocket Blueberry Balloon ‘Tangerine Trampoline 

Punch Hole Maracana Nuts Crushed Pear Apricot Anvil 
Parachute 


Eucalyptus Leaves Bubble Gum Bouncy Cosmo Pomegranate Licorice Ladder 
Ball 


English Cream Muscat Mojito Butter Popcorn 
Cannon 


In the box provided below, write 1-2 paragraphs about why you 
think the jellybean you chose will be tastiest. 


When you imagine the taste of the jellybean you chose, what do 
you think it would taste like compared to the others you did not 
choose? Write your answer in 1-2 paragraphs. 


[Underlined questions included in Japanese surveys only] 


Do you think that Korea [China] should be compensated by Japan 
for the acts of Japan during World War II and imperialism? 


Should not be compensated / Should be compensated 


Are you personally willing to take any action as compensation for 
what Japan has done to Korea during World War II and impe- 
rialism? 


Yes, a lot / To some extent / Not really / Not at all 


Which of the following methods do you want the Japanese gov- 
ernment to do as compensation for Korea? Please select all that 
apply. 

Formal apology / Community support / Memorial event / History educa- 

tion in Japanese schools about the damage Korea suffered / Monetary 
compensation / All of the above / Other / Don’t know 
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What do you think can be done personally as part of compensation 
for Korea? Please select all that apply. 


Discuss with other people / Sign a petition / Write a letter / Participate 

in protests or marches / Volunteer in a citizen group for the purpose of 

restoring the status of Korean elderly people who were forced to work or 

worked as comfort women / Donate money / All of the above / Other / 
Don’t know 


[Italicized questions not included in Chinese surveys] 


How much trust do you have about the Japanese government? 


No trust / Little trust / Some trust / A lot of trust 


If the Japanese government could unilaterally use the Korean government 
for its own benefit, do you think the Japanese government will use 
Korea? Or do you think that, in general, you will treat South Korea 


fairly? 
Use unilaterally for benefit / Treat fairly overall 


How strongly do you feel about the answer you chose in the question above? 


Very strongly / Somewhat strongly / Somewhat weakly / Very weakly 


How much trust do you have about the Japanese people? 


No trust / Little trust / Some trust / A lot of trust 


If the Japanese come to the point where they can use Koreans unilaterally 
for their own benefit, do you think the Japanese will use Korea? Or do 
you think it will treat Koreans fairly equally? 


Use unilaterally for benefit / Treat fairly overall 


How strongly do you feel about the answer you chose in the question above? 


Very strongly / Somewhat strongly / Somewhat weakly / Very weakly 


Do you think that the Japanese are generally good at helping others and are 
kind, or do they put their interests first? 


Good at helping others and are kind / Put self-interest first 
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How strongly do you feel about the answer you chose in the question above? 


Very strongly / Somewhat strongly / Somewhat weakly / Very weakly 
[Trust game instructions] 


We will first give 100 tokens to Player A. Player A then has the opportunity 
to give a portion of his or her roo tokens to Player B. Player A could give 
some, all, or none of the 100 tokens. Whatever amount Player A decides 
to give to Player B will be tripled before it is passed on to Player B. Player 
B then has the option of returning any portion of this tripled amount to 
Player A. 

‘Then, the game is over. 

Player A receives whatever he or she kept from their original roo 
tokens, plus anything returned to him or her by Player B. Player B receives 
whatever was given to him or her by Player A and then tripled minus what- 
ever they returned to Player A. 

We will now run through 3 examples to show you how the game might 
be played. 


(x) Imagine that Player A gives 20 tokens to Player B. We triple 
this amount, so Player B gets 60 tokens (3 times 20 tokens 
equals 60 tokens). At this point, Player A has 80 tokens and 
Player B has 60 tokens. Then Player B has to decide whether to 
give anything back to Player A, and if so, how much. Suppose 
Player B decides to return 20 tokens to Player A. At the end of 
the game Player A will have 100 tokens and Player B will have 
40 tokens. 

(2) Imagine that Player A gives 50 tokens to Player B. We triple 
this amount, so Player B gets 150 tokens (3 times 50 tokens 
equals 150 tokens). At this point, Player A has 50 tokens and 
Player B has 150 tokens. Then Player B has to decide whether 
to give anything back to Player A, and if so, how much. Suppose 
Player B decides to return o tokens to Player A. At the end of 
the game Player A will have 50 tokens and Player B will have 
150 tokens. 

(3) Imagine that Player A gives 100 tokens to Player B. We triple 
this amount, so Player B gets 300 tokens (3 times 100 tokens 
equals 300 tokens). At this point, Player A has o tokens and 
Player B has 300 tokens. Then Player B has to decide whether 
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to give anything back to Player A, and if so, how much. Suppose 
Player B decides to return 20 tokens to Player A. At the end 
of the game Player A will have 20 and Player B will have 280 
tokens. 


Player B: If you are Player B, the tripled number of tokens Player A 
decided to give to you will show up on your computer screen. You must 
decide the amount that you want returned to Player A. Player A could have 
offered any amount from o to 100 tokens, which means you may receive 
any amount between o and 300 total possible tokens. Remember, you can 
choose to give something back or not. Do what you wish. Type the number 
of tokens you want to be passed on to Player A. 


[Security cooperation questions included in Korean survey only] 


Recently, the issue of the military intelligence agreement between Korea and Japan 
has become a hot topic. Let me ask you a few questions about your thoughts on this. 


How interested are you in the subject of the Korea-fapan military intel- 
ligence agreement? 


A lot of interest / A little interest / No interest / I do not know 


Do you think it is good for Korea to conclude this agreement with Japan? 
Yes / No / I do not know 


How strongly do you feel about the answer you chose in the question above? 


Very strongly / Somewhat strongly / Somewhat weakly / Very weakly 


Why do you think so? Please write below. 


2. Survey Materials for Chapter 5 
[Groups 1 and 5: Japanese National Identity Affirmation] 


Choose which one among the following values you think is most important 
to Japanese generally. (order of response options randomized) 
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self-discipline (time family democracy 
management) 

loyalty creativity originality 
appearance / fashion honesty concern for others 
patience religion / spirituality 

working hard self-respect friendships 

personal liberty health / fitness achieving your dream 
social skills courtesy / manners 


In the box provided below, write 1-2 paragraphs about why you 
think this value tends to be important to Japanese. 


In the box provided below, write 1-2 paragraphs about what you 
think Japanese have done to demonstrate this value. 


[Groups 2 and 6: Asian Identity Affirmation] 


Choose which one among the following values you think is most important 
to Asians generally. (order of response options randomized) 


self-discipline (time family democracy 
management) 

loyalty creativity originality 
appearance / fashion honesty concern for others 
patience religion / spirituality 

working hard self-respect friendships 

personal liberty health / fitness achieving your dream 
social skills courtesy / manners 


In the box provided below, write 1-2 paragraphs about why you 
think this value tends to be important to Asians. 


In the box provided below, write 1-2 paragraphs about what you 
think Asians have done to demonstrate this value. 


[Groups 3 and 7: Self-Affirmation] 


Choose which one among the following values you think is most important 
to you. (order of response options randomized) 
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self-discipline (time family 
management) 

loyalty creativity 
appearance / fashion honesty 

patience religion / spirituality 
working hard self-respect 

personal liberty health / fitness 
social skills courtesy / manners 


democracy 


originality 


concern for others 


friendships 


achieving your dream 


In the box provided below, write 1-2 paragraphs about why you 
think this value tends to be important to you. 


In the box provided below, write 1-2 paragraphs about what you 
think you have done to demonstrate this value. 


[Groups 4 and 8: Nonaffirmation, Control] 


‘Jellybeans’ are a chewy candy made in the shape of beans. The following is 


a list of names of jellybeans. Select just one of the 


following that you think 


will be tastiest. (order of response options randomized) 


Sizzling Cinnamon —_Tutti-Frutti Exotic Jalapeno Wild Island Punch 

Apple Jack Root Beer Rocket Blueberry Balloon Tangerine Trampoline 

Punch Hole Maracana Nuts Crushed Pear Apricot Anvil 
Parachute 


Eucalyptus Leaves Bubble Gum Bouncy Cosmo Pomegranate Licorice Ladder 


Ball 


English Cream Muscat Mojito Butter Popcorn 
Cannon 


In the box provided below, write 1-2 paragraphs about why you 
think the jellybean you chose will be tastiest. 


When you imagine the taste of the jellybean you chose, what do 
you think it would taste like compared to the others you did not 
choose? Write your answer in 1-2 paragraphs. 


[All groups receive the question 


In this part of the survey, suppose you have bee 
another person, who is of [Groups 1-4: Chinese 


s below] 


n randomly paired with 
/ Groups 5-8: Korean] 
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nationality. This other person is someone you do not know and that you 
will not knowingly meet in the future. Both you and your Chinese/Korean 
counterpart will be making choices by circling either the letter A, B, or C. 
Each letter represents a different scenario of how you can distribute among 
yourselves a common pool of resources. The overall size of the pool of 
resources is unknown. 

Your own choices will produce points for both yourself and the Chi- 
nese/Korean person. Likewise, your Chinese/Korean opponent’s choice 
will produce points for them and for you. Every point has value: the more 
points you receive, the better for you, and the more points your opponent 
receives, the better for them. 

Here’s an example of how this task works: 


A B C 
You get 500 500 550 
Your Chinese/Korean 100 500 300 


counterpart gets 


In this example, if you chose A you would receive 500 and the other 
would receive 100 from the common pool of resources. If you chose B, you 
would receive 500 and the other 500; and if you chose C, you would receive 
550 points and the other 300. So, you see that your choice influences both 
the amount of resources you receive and the amount of resources the other 
receives from the common pool. 

Before you begin making choices, please keep in mind that there are 
no right or wrong answers—choose the option that you, for whatever rea- 
son, prefer most. Also, remember that the points have value; the more of 
them you accumulate, the better for you. Likewise, from the “other’s” point 
of view, the more points s/he accumulates, the better for him/her. Your 
answers here won’t affect any other part of the survey. 

For each of the 5 choice situations, choose A, B, or C, depending on 
which column you prefer most: 


1. A B C 
You get 480 540 480 
Your Chinese/Korean counterpart gets 80 280 480 
2. A B C 
You get 560 500 500 
Your Chinese/Korean counterpart gets 300 500 100 
3. A B C 
You get 520 520 580 


Your Chinese/Korean counterpart gets 520 120 320 
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4. A B Cc 
You get 500 560 490 
Your Chinese/Korean counterpart gets 100 300 490 
5. A B C 
You get 560 500 490 
Your Chinese/Korean counterpart gets 300 500 90 


Imagine that according to your answers, you have taken too much and 
depleted the pool, harming your opponent by overdrawing. Do you feel 
any guilt toward your opponent? 


Not at all / I feel some guilt / I feel a lot of guilt 


You now have the chance of paying back a certain amount of your 
resources back to your opponent. Let’s say you have 500 resources, among 
which whatever amount you can choose to give to your opponent. From 
o to 500, please write below in the number of resources you would like to 
give back to the opponent. 

Why did you decide on the amount you gave for the last question? 

Now imagine that another Japanese player has taken too much and 
depleted the pool, harming your opponent’s group (the Chinese/Korean 
players) by overdrawing. 

Do you feel any guilt toward your opponent’s group? 


Not at all / I feel some guilt / I feel a lot of guilt 


You now have the chance of paying back a certain amount of your 
resources back to your opponent's group. Let’s say you have 500 resources, 
among which whatever amount you can choose to give to your opponent. 
From o to 500, please write below in the number of resources you would 
like to give back to the opponent. 

Why did you decide on the amount you gave for the last question? 

Thank you. You have now reached the second part of the study. Please 
answer the following questions. 


How much do you agree/disagree with the following opinions? 
(order randomized) 


Strongly disagree / Somewhat disagree / Somewhat agree / Strongly 
agree 
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When I think about things Japanese have done during the war, I 
sometimes feel guilty. Japanese at the time of WWII were not 
responsible for the bad outcomes received by China/Korea. 


I feel regrettable for the negative things that Japan has done to 
Chinese/Koreans in the past. 
I believe I should help repair the damage caused to Chinese/Kore- 
ans by my country. 
Japan has done enough to compensate for its past. 
There is no reason for Japan to apologize to countries like China/ 
Korea. 


This is the last part of the survey. The following are statements quoted 
from some historians’ opinions. 


‘To what extent does your opinion match the gist of each quotation 
below? (order randomized) 


Strongly disagree / Somewhat disagree / Somewhat agree / Strongly 


agr ee 
The horrors Asians suffered during World War II were unavoidable. 


The happenings during WWII were due to the circumstances (such 
as militarism and power politics of the time) that could not be 
avoided. 


Japan, China, and Korea all suffered from the disorder and chaos 
caused at the time of WWII. 


Asian states should agree on common ground that it is essential to 
prevent tragedies such as those happened during WWII from 
ever occurring again. 


Asian states should reach a mutual understanding to cooperate and 
work together to overcome conflict. 


Appendix B 
Supplementary Empirical Materials 


1. Confirmatory Factor Analysis for Moralistic Trust 


From the set of questions I have that measure moralistic trust, I have five 
trust variables, which I combine to create an overall trust index. To check 
the correlation between the variables, I used a Confirmatory Factor Analy- 
sis to combine them. Treating “overall moralistic trust” as a latent factor, 
factor analysis helps determine the contribution of each of the five trust 
variables toward measuring that latent factor. 

For questions 2, 4, and 5, which were divided into two steps, the 
responses to the second questions were combined into the responses from 
the preceding question. See the box below for the specific wording of these 
questions. 


Qr. How much trust do you have in the [Korean / Japanese / Chinese] 
(opponent country, given depending on condition subject was in) 
government? 


No trust at all / Little trust / Quite a bit of trust / A lot of trust 


Q2. Do you feel the [Korean / Japanese / Chinese] government would try to 
take advantage of [your country’s] government if they got a chance, or 
do you feel it would be fair? 


Take advantage / Try to be fair 
Q2-a. How strongly do you feel about this? 
Very strongly / Strongly / Weakly / Very weakly 
Q3. How much trust do you have in [Korean / Japanese / Chinese] people? 


no trust at all / little trust / Quite a bit of trust / A lot of trust 
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Q4. Do you feel the [Korean / Japanese / Chinese] people would try to take 
advantage of [your country’s] people if they got a chance, or do you feel 
it would be fair? 


Take advantage / Try to be fair 
Q4-a. How strongly do you feel about this? 
Very strongly / Strongly / Weakly / Very weakly 


Q5. Would you say that most of the time [Korean / Japanese / Chinese] people 
try to be helpful, or that they are mostly just looking out for themselves? 


Try to be helpful / Fust looking out for themselves 
Qs5-a. How strongly do you feel about this? 
Very strongly / Strongly / Weakly / Very weakly 


I provide an explanation of how these two-step responses were coded, 
using Question 2 in the box as an example. The response “take advantage” 
was coded as -1, where the response “try to be fair” was coded as +1. Then 
these responses were multiplied by either 4, 3, 2, or 1, where each corre- 
sponded to the subsequent responses very strongly, strongly, weakly, or very 
weakly, respectively. 

Table 43 shows the results of the Factor Analysis for the combined 
Japanese and South Korean sample. Each loading can be interpreted as 
the estimated correlation between the variable and the latent factor. In 
other words, I estimate that, for Japanese and South Korean participants, 
their response to Q31 has a correlation of 0.099 to their underlying level 
of trust. I weight each variable by the factor loading so that variables that 
were found to be more highly correlated with the latent factor (Q30) carry 
more weight, and variables that are a little less correlated (like Q31) carry 
less weight in determining the final trust variable. 

I then estimated a Factor Analysis for just South Koreans and just Japa- 
nese subjects separately, in order to check that a similar relationship was 
going on within each country too. As listed in tables 44 and 45, the correla- 
tions for each of the trust variables to the latent overall trust were generally 
similar in South Korea and Japan. Unsurprisingly, in both countries, the 
two questions that directly asked how much people trusted the govern- 


TABLE 43. Factor score weights (all countries—default model) 
Ql Q2 Q3 Q4 Q5 
Moralistic Trust 0.337 0.104 0.563 0.099 0.101 
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TABLE 44. Factor score weights—South Korea 
Q1 Q2 Q3 Q4 Q5 
Moralistic Trust 0.212 0.133 0.459 0.163 0.104 


TABLE 45. Factor score weights—Japan 
Q1 Q2 Q3 Q4 Q5 
Moralistic Trust 0.467 0.118 0.571 0.107 0.090 


ments and people of the other country (Q1 and Q3) were most highly 
correlated with the latent, overall trust subjects held of the other country. 
Among these two questions, Q3, or how much subjects trusted the people 
of the other country, had the highest loading in subjects’ latent trust. The 
less direct, supplementary questions emulating the WVS questions on 
trust carried less weight in determining overall trust. These results were 
uniform across both countries as well as in the overall model that combines 
the two, adding reliability to the factor analysis and the trust index created 
by the Factor Analysis. 


2. Two Groups: 0-99 and 100 Tokens 


In observing the data I collected from the trust game, I noticed that there 
was a peak in the 100 tokens proposers gave to the responders in the game. 
Noticing this peak, I estimated a mixture model using package flexmix. A 
mixture model allows my response variable of tokens to be the mixture 
of two normal distributions with different means and standard deviations 
(Leisch 2004). The regression assumes there is some underlying density 
function that is generating my data, and shows what the probability of 
belonging in each “cluster” is. In this sense the mixture model is different 
from just cutting data into subsets and running tests on them separately, 
because the overall density of belonging in each group adds up to 1 (Leisch 
2004). 

The mixture model gives each observation a probability of belonging to 
cluster 1 or cluster 2. The two distributions are mixed together with a cer- 
tain probability. In order to do this, flexmix assigns observations to group 
1 or 2 based on all variables provided, and estimates parameters separately. 
That is, the package doesn’t just look at the dependent variable but all the 
variables to split apart those two clusters, and shows these people were very 
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Figure 48. Plot of data clusters found by mixture model. Source: Eunbin Chung. 


different on all independent variables as well. It first classifies observations 
into each cluster and then fits models into them simultaneously, account- 
ing to the fact that they are from the same data or same probability space. 
Since it assumes the two clusters are related by some probability, it gener- 
ates two separate functions instead of one (Gruen et al. 2013). 

In my data, the model identified people who answered o-99 and r00 
tokens as two distinct groups with a roo percent probability. In other 
words, based on all variables in the data, the two groups are very different. 
Figure 48 shows the probability of individual observations being in each 
group. 

Since the bars are all the way at 1, it means that all the observations are 
classified into the group with probability 1. That is, the observations can be 
split into 2 distinct clusters that are roo percent different: the probability 
that an observation fits into one cluster is 100 percent. One group happens 
to be the less than 100 token people, and the other group is the people 
who gave too tokens. There is thus no possibility someone is, for instance, 
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TABLE 46. Summary statistics for groups 1 and 2 identified in mixture model 


Std. 

N Minimum Maximum Mean Deviation 
Group 1 (100 tokens) 189 100 100 100.00 .00 
Group 2 (0-99 tokens) 857 0 99 39.05 18.96 


in group I (100 tokens) with a 60 percent probability and group 2 (0-99 
tokens) with a 4o percent probability. The y-axis is the number of observa- 
tions in each group: N = 189 in the 100 tokens group, and N = 857 in the 
o-99 tokens group. Table 46 shows the summary statistics for each group. 

The mixture model thus identified people answering o-99 and 100 
tokens as two distinct groups in my data. This makes sense, as there is a 
huge peak at 100 tokens. However, there is no variation in the dependent 
variable in the second group. In addition, the R function flexmix used for 
the mixture model does not automatically produce standard errors and is 
not very user-friendly. So rather than settling on the mixture model as the 
final method of analysis, I used the Heckman selection model to analyze 
the distinct groups. 


3. Summary Statistics 


I summarize in table 47 the number of subjects in each condition, as well 
as their means and standard deviations of the two dependent variables: the 
number of tokens given out of roo (strategic trust) and the latent trust vari- 
able (moralistic trust), naturally coded. The numbers in the “Mean” and 
“SD” columns of moralistic trust represent the means and standard devia- 
tions of the latent trust variable in each condition. Since I did not rescale 
the variables to range from o to 1 here, the range of strategic trust is o to 
100, and the range of the moralistic trust is from 0.85 to 5.46. 

Since I found that subjects who gave roo tokens were different in char- 
acter from the o-gg tokens group and removed them subsequently, in table 
48 I am reporting the number of subjects here in each condition (national- 
ity, country of opponent, and whether they were affirmed or not) among 
just the group that gave o-gg tokens. 


TABLE 47. Summary statistics for strategic and moralistic trust, by nationality, 
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opponent, and affirmation conditions 


Strategic trust 


Moralistic trust 


Nationality Opponent Affirmation Mean SD N Mean SD N 
South Korea Japanese Affirmed 55.13 32.31 89 3.02 0.77 89 
Nonaffirmed 54.78 31.98 91 2.95 0.74 91 
Total 54.96 32.05 180 2.98 0.76 180 
Chinese Affirmed 47.27 31.02 98 2.43 0.90 100 
Nonaffirmed 42.7 28.83 170 2.40 0.81 179 
Total 44.37 29.67 268 2.41 0.84 279 
Total Affirmed 51.01 31.80 187 2271 0.89 189 
Nonaffirmed 46.91 30.46 261 2.58 0.82 270 
Total 48.62 31.05 448 2.63 0.85 459 
Japan South Affirmed 52.36 24.93 95 2.46 0.91 96 
Korean 
Nonaffirmed 57.23 31.89 84 2.13 0.90 85 
Total 54.64 28.43 179 2.30 0.92 181 
Chinese Affirmed 46.7 28.02 108 2.02 0.71 109 
Nonaffirmed 46.51 27.72 76 2.06 0.72 77 
Total 46.63 27.82 184 2.04 0.71 186 
Total Affirmed 49.35 26.70 203 2.23 0.84 205 
Nonaffirmed 52.14 30.36 160 2.10 0.82 162 
Total 50.58 28.37 363 LAT 0.83 367 
China South Affirmed 56.02 28.31 53 
Korean 
Nonaffirmed 50.02 25.79 59 
Total 52.86 27.06 112 
Japanese Affirmed 52.63 25.04 62 
Nonaffirmed 49.77 25.49 61 
Total 51.21 25.20 123 
Total Affirmed 54.19 26.53 115 
Nonaffirmed 49.89 25.53 120 
Total 52 26.06 235 
Total South Affirmed 53.67 26.16 148 2.46 0.91 96 
Korean 
Nonaffirmed 54.25 29.64 143 2.13 0.90 85 
Total 53.96 27.88 291 2.30 0.92 181 
Japanese Affirmed 54.11 29.48 151 3.02 0.77 89 
Nonaffirmed 52.77 29.56 152 2.95 0.74 91 
Total 53.44 29.48 303 2.98 0.76 180 
Chinese Affirmed 46.97 29.41 206 2.22 0.83 209 
Nonaffirmed 43.88 28.49 246 2.30 0.80 256 
Total 45.29 28.92 452 2.26 0.81 465 
Total Affirmed 51.07 28.66 505 2.46 0.90 394 
Nonaffirmed 49.12 29.44 541 2.40 0.85 432 
Total 50.06 29.07 1046 2.43 0.87 826 
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TABLE 48. Number of subjects by condition, excluding the people who gave 


100 tokens 
Opponent 
Nationality South Korean Japanese Chinese Total 
South Korea 0 Affirmed 67 Affirmed 79 359 
Nonaffirmed 67 Nonaffirmed 146 
Total 134 Total 225 
Japan Affirmed 80 0 Affirmed 92 295 
Nonaffirmed 59 Nonaffirmed 64 
Total 139 Total 156 
China Affirmed 44 Affirmed 54 0 203 
Nonaffirmed 51 Nonaffirmed 54 
Total 95 Total 108 
Total 234 242 381 857 


Notes 


Chapter 1 


1. The very creation of the term “history problem” as an independent concept 
underscores the significance of the historical debates and the extent to which they 
complicate relations between concerned parties (Kim and Schwartz 2010). 

2. The shrine commemorates the Japanese war dead, which includes some indi- 
viduals that Chinese and South Koreans regard as war criminals. Chinese protes- 
tors boycotted Japanese products, initiated signatory campaigns, and, as the move- 
ments grew violent, damaged Japanese-brand cars, department stores, and signs of 
Japanese enterprises. Incidents of reprisal then followed in Japan, with windows of 
Chinese banks and schools smashed, threats received by Chinese diplomats, and a 
petrol bomb thrown at a Bank of China branch in Yokohama by a self-described 
right-wing Japanese citizen (Chan and Bridges 2006). 

3. Psychological studies have shown that group members can respond to threats 
to their group by affirming alternative sources of the group’s integrity, resulting in 
greater openness to group-threatening information (Sherman et al. 2007). 

4. National identity involves an individual’s knowledge of their membership in a 
nation together with the value and emotional significance attached to the member- 
ship (Tajfel 1981). This latter element, when involving positive emotions, is analo- 
gous to national pride, which is defined as a positive evaluation of the nation. In this 
sense, national pride can be interpreted as an element, namely the emotional com- 
ponent, of national identity—in other words, it is unlikely one would feel national 
pride without having any sense of national identity. With this definition, national 
pride should have similar consequences to national identity (Huddy and Del Ponte 
2020). For purposes of investigation and consistency I focus on the concept of 
national identity in my tests. 

5. The definition of the term “nationalism” is described as the attitude members 
have of a nation when they care about their national identity (Miscevic 2014). 
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6. For international relations research on the conflictual potential of national- 
ism, see Mansfield and Snyder 2002; Mearsheimer 2014; Mercer 1995; Van Evera 
1994. 

7. Luse the terms reconciliation and rapprochement synonymously, to describe 
a relationship characterized by shared expectations of peaceful coexistence in which 
direct security competition has been suspended. Once countries reach rapproche- 
ment, parties involved have decided that armed violence is no longer an appropri- 
ate method of competition or dispute resolution (Rock 1989). The terms can be 
understood as both a state of relations and a process that aims to move toward that 
state (Jackson 2016). 

8. Signaling some implicit symbolic parallels, this term was also taken up by the 
Japanese media (South China Morning Post, April 4, 2005, cited in Chan and Bridges 
2006). 

g. The discovery of the most precise and effective methods of utilizing NIA as a 
policy frame would benefit from future extensions of this research. 

10. One might argue that North Korea should be included here. However, the 
inter-Korean relationship is incomparably unique in its characteristics. Excluding 
North Korea in this analysis also helps ensure analogous level of analysis regard- 
ing the target countries South Koreans were asked about in the survey, with those 
targets limited to entities all Koreans would universally and strictly consider “other 
countries” that are independent and sovereign. 


Chapter 2 


1. According to recent media sources, there have been increasingly frequent 
incursions into both the South Korean and Japanese Air Defense Identification 
Zones by Russian long-range intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance aircraft, 
and into confined maritime areas by their submarines (Yoon 2019). 

2. This analysis pertains to peace between democracies, which would be appli- 
cable in the case of relations between Japan and South Korea. 

3. When counted as a separate entity, Hong Kong ranks as China’s second- 
largest trading partner, just above Japan. 

4. See symbolic politics theory (Kaufman 2015; Sears 1993). 

5. Title borrowed and edited from Choe and Gladstone (2018), New York Times. 

6. Japan-U.S. Feminist Network for Decolonization (2012). Robert Dujar- 
ric, director of the Institute of Contemporary Asian Studies at Temple University 
‘Tokyo, highlights that Japanese Prime Minister Shinzo Abe is listed as an assenter 
for this ad (Evans 2015). 

7. Amore detailed account of each of the images in image theory and its appli- 
cation follows in chapter 3. 

8. This was originally an editorial published in the Japanese newspaper Jiji 
Shimpo on March 16, 1885. I cite Datsu-A Ron here to highlight the ideas elabo- 
rated in it. 

g. This was the first American military action in Korea, in which American land 
and naval forces supported an American diplomatic delegation sent to establish 
trade and political relations with Korea and a treaty assuring aid for shipwrecked 
sailors. This followed the General Sherman incident just years prior in 1866, when 
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Koreans destroyed an American armed merchant marine side-wheel steamer named 
General Sherman that landed in Ganghwa Island without permission (Ch’oe et al. 
2000; Grimmett 2011). 

10. In 1853, American Commodore Matthew C. Perry arrived in Japan in large 
warships, requesting a treaty that would open up Japanese ports to trade (U.S. 
Department of State). 


Chapter 3 


1. Donga Ilbo News, April 11, 2001; Joongang Ilbo News, July 10, 2001 cited in 
Cho and Park. 2o11. 

2. Lind (2009ga) notes the European example in which, contrary to Asia, states 
were able to reconcile due to a recovery of trust of Germany. At the 1990 Chequers 
Conference, advisers told British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher that since 
West Germany could now be trusted, the reunification of West and East Germany 
should be encouraged, in part because of its good record of confronting its past. 

3. Seminar on “History, Identity and Collective Memory: In Search of Modern 
China” (International Institute for Asian Studies 2012). 

4. This is a behavioral decision-making game frequently used in economics- 
style experiments to measure trust between participants (Berg, Dickhaut, and 
McCabe 1995; Duffy, Xie, and Lee 2013). 

5. Rationality assumes that people will respond to the external environment to 
maximize the payoffs available given an objective situation (Herrmann 2013). 

6. Moralistic trust can be divided into generalized trust and particularized trust. 
Generalized trust does not target a specific person or group of people but is a gen- 
eral sense of trust toward the world as a whole. Resting on a belief in human benev- 
olence and the honesty of others, it is the belief that most others can be trusted 
(Cook and Cooper 2003). Particularized trust is trust regarding a certain group of 
people, where one trusts that specific group to be inherently moral (Rathbun 2007). 
In contrast to generalized trust, particularized trust is relational in nature. Distrust 
between states with the history problem is particularized distrust. 

7. As an example, drafters of the interim constitution in South Africa recognized 
the primacy of reconciliation and reconstruction to the pursuit of national unity, 
and they accepted the principle of amnesty as a necessary tool for this purpose 
(Sarkin 1996). 

8. Lind 2008a; Lyall 1997; Nobles 2008; Ward 2007 provide historical examples 
of domestic opposition following apologies in France, Britain, the United States, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

g. The study of perception was driven by the failure of theories that relied on 
purely material factors to explain international relations (Herrmann 2013). This 
led to what is called the cognitive revolution, a movement that started in the field 
of psychology in the 1950s and impacted several social sciences for decades. The 
central argument of the cognitive revolution is that any simple prediction about the 
ideational world from the material world is problematic (Howard 1985). 

10. Perceived superiority in cultural status backed caste and racial systems in 
many societies and was typical in European empires toward their African and Asian 
colonies (Herrmann 2013; Herrmann and Fischerkeller 1995). 
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11. Rather than listing every single hypothesis for each chapter here, I break this 
down into more detail in the chapters. See chapter 7 for specific subhypotheses 
under H4. 

12. Again, I break this down into finer hypotheses in chapter 8. I do not list all of 
the hypotheses in detail here. 


Chapter 4 


1. Survey items (translated to English) can be found in the appendix. The 
experiments took place at Chung-Ang University, South Korea; Wuhan University, 
China; and Waseda University, Japan, during the periods of July 9-13, 2012, July 
25-27, 2012, and October 1-9, 2012, respectively. 

2. The World Values Survey (WVS, www.worldvaluessurvey.org) is a global 
research project in which social scientists have been exploring people’s values and 
beliefs, their stability or change over time, and their impact on social and politi- 
cal development of the societies in different countries of the world (WVS 2014). 
The social scientists conduct representative national surveys in almost one hundred 
countries, and the WVS is the only source of empirical data on attitudes covering 
nearly go percent of the world’s population (WVS 2014). Although no measure of 
an attitudinal source such as trust may be judged to be perfect, the World Values 
Survey is a well-known and widely cited source, having been downloaded by more 
than 100,000 researchers, journalists, policymakers, and workers in media (WVS 
2014). I thus borrow from the trust questions in the World Values Survey based on 
the assessment that it is considerably reliable enough to emulate. 

3. Naef and Schupp (2009) conclude there are strong indications that the trust 
game is a valid measure of trust, finding that trust measured in the trust game is 
surprisingly robust, not subject to social desirability bias, and not dependent on the 
exact stake size or on the size of the strategy space. 

4. [ran a pilot study at Ohio State University as a preliminary test before I went 
into the field to conduct experiments. During this pilot study the trust game was 
interactive, having subjects come in to a computer lab where they were matched in 
pairs to play a trust game on z-Tree (Fischbacher 2007). The results from this pilot 
study were congruent with my findings in this book (Chung 2015b). Preliminary 
results of the field experiments are also reported in Chung (2015¢). 

5. The main difference between trust and of trustworthiness in the trust game 
is that the former must incorporate expectations about responders’ trustworthi- 
ness, while the latter can draw on observed actions by proposers (Briilhart and 
Usunier 2008, 2012). For work on trustworthiness in the trust game, see Ben-Ner 
et al. 2004; Cox, Friedman, and Gjerstad 2007; McCabe, Rigdon, and Smith 2003; 
Minozzi et al. 2015. 

6. The “communication” here refers to how it was perceived from the partici- 
pants’ perspective, whereas in fact the interaction itself is stimulated. 

7. Briilhart and Usunier (2008) find evidence that trust is the dominant motiva- 
tion in trust games, rather than other motives like altruism. Some scholars have 
also made intercultural comparisons in how different nationals play the trust game. 
Buchan, Croson, and Johnson (2006) observe that there are only small differences 
in how American, Chinese, South Korean, and Japanese subjects play the game. 
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8. Faculty and staff members at the three universities generously gave approval 
and support for the study to be fielded at their schools, helped as liaisons in the field 
research, and oversaw conduct of the study. Although the value of tokens roughly 
corresponded in each country, I did also give attention and respect to the exact 
range of monetary awards for students as recommended by the respective faculty 
and staff members. 

g. A total of 6.4 percent of the sample was omitted as the respondents indicated 
they did not believe the trust game was truly interactive, or that they had some pre- 
vious knowledge of game theory or the trust game. This resulted in my N dropping 
from my total sample of 1,118 to 1,046. 

10. See Chung and Pechenkina (2020) for a field experimental design that exam- 
ines the effects of NIA and an overarching common identity on trust. 


Chapter 5 


1. The absolute versus relative gain frames had mixed effects for guilt recogni- 
tion. For reasons of clarity, I only distinguish between proselfness and prosociality 
in this chapter’s analysis of guilt recognition. 

2. My initial survey draft included a third “other” response option; however, this 
was removed in the process of review of my survey for approval to field overseas. 

3. Because the analysis includes a dichotomous mediator (prosociality), I use 
MacKinnon and Dwyer’s (1993) statistical procedure for mediation via logistic 
regression. 


Chapter 7 


1. Technically, for this to be a natural experiment I would have to have asked 
the questions before the event and after the event to randomly assigned groups. To 
be exact, rather than a complete natural experiment, mine was closer to a survey 
taking place at a convenient time. These questions were removed from the Japanese 
survey because the issue lost salience by the time I traveled to Japan. 

2. After the completion of the research in this chapter, the Japanese and South 
Korean governments signed to GSOMIA in 2016 but only briefly until South Korea 
withdrew from the agreement in August 2019. The cancelation was in part due to 
another emotional combat between the countries’ citizens concerning historical 
grievances and followed a series of public protests in Seoul rejecting cooperation 
with Japan and demanding withdrawal from the agreement. With the currency of 
the issue, no public opinion polls on this new whirlwind of events are yet available. 
However, my findings in this chapter, which are based on the first instance that 
the governments agreed to sign GSOMIA but eventually decided against it due to 
public outrage in 2012, can offer guidelines and lessons for the resurgent dispute 
on GSOMIA. 


Chapter 8 


1. The relationship between the total effect, direct effect, and indirect effect in a 
complete mediation can be presented as: total effect = direct effect + indirect effect. 
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Or, using symbols, ¢ = c’ + ab. The reason my coefficients do not add up perfectly 
in the manner of c = c’ + ab is because of the different scales of the variables. Since 
the variables are not continuous, they are rescaled in the test. The numbers are just 
slightly off but the mechanism is the same. 


Chapter 9 
1. Barack Obama 2015. State of the Union Address. January 20. https://obam- 
awhitehouse.archives.gov/the-press-office/2015/01/20/remarks-president-state- 
union-address-january-20-2015 
Appendix 
1. For convenience, I am showing here the questions South Korean participants 


in the affirmation condition against Japanese saw in the survey. Variations across 
conditions are explained within the survey. 
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